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ATLANTA GIVES 
ROYAL WELCOME 
TO METROPOLITAN 
OPERA VISITORS 


Thirteenth Season of Gatti’s 
Forces in Georgia Capital Is 
Brilliantly Successful— 
Chaliapin, Galli-Curci, Gigli, 


stlan ° . 2 y ; n 
a of Plans Which Include Bori, Ponselle and Mar- 
Many Adjoining Cities — tinelli Among Stars Heard 
. ie “we ; 
ly th. Schools, Colleges, Clubs, So- —(Galli-Cureci Gets Great 
| cities . . . . —_— : ‘6 ° 99 
“am cial Organizations and Busi- Ovation in “Lucia’”—Week 
: . . a | Ve . . a 
wher ness Firms All Share in Called Finest in History of 
™ 4 “ . . - a . » | ‘ P ai . me - . 
an Celebrations—Organ Festi- Company’s Visits to City 
Mm 
val Opens TLANTA, GA., April 28.—The 
, . . irtee season of Metropoli- 
— EW YORK’S celebration of its : scary nth sea re ‘ ep 
. an gré opera in anta has come 
ite. fourth annual Music Week began a Sra oy 1 Atl S . + yinltiigrae 
we ~ . . . . p r( ‘ ‘ ant: , oO "a. 
perati: on Sunday with special services in san So thik that ae . i aaa 
' wae , , s latest visit of Mr. Gatti- 
ctor 0 many of the churches; the ringing of rete wut - 7 ef ; apts 
ee Ahlen asazza’s stars. For weeks before the 
‘so chimes; massed choral singing by a agen . blicit hy abies 
ew!) . Vv . ublicity fairly en ec 
ew oxi thousands of Sunday school children yen fe . ‘+ St na yen : i 
Wn or anta anc 2 State. Aubs, colleges 
r song in Central Park, and in Prospect Park, ¥ “tes Te ' nn with 8 
: : : schools were saturated w op- 
wariz, 3rooklyn; music in the Sunday sue" ‘ sa ‘he wagon ai nf 
“ano . sralogues; everywhere ‘e signs o 
ap schools, and many recitals by organ- eee ore a 
npany, ete Uae alee axtinbe |. , anticipation, and the ticket-office line 
Artui ee See was long and eager. The stars were 
. s as c . > Ss c S > ; 
olitan, hensive plans arranged for the week 1] : { t eet Atlant th wing 
i : ‘oyally entertainec ants ‘owin 
led i comprised hundreds of events, in re a ". * 3 a A “aa nrg 
ria Ol . open wide her doors to e distin- 
- ne which, it was announced, there would a be ahs 
» and me : ruished visitors. 
tke participate many concert artists, pub- gu : , 
’ lic and rivate schools wihewas Never before have the music-lovers of 
Pp ; > Se the South been offered so rare an assem- 
churches and Sunday schools, syna- bly of artists and so attractive a 
7 gogues and Jewish schools, women’s program. The list of famous names in- 
Mat clubs, conservatories, music school — san aga “we hag omy 
Mi ji ‘ rats " emp, onselle, Bori, Gigli, othier, 
have ettlements, representatives of for Didur, Martinelli, De Luca, Telva, 
voman eign colonies, music teachers, public Ryan and Bada, and the _ program, 
Mme. libraries, music clubs, social organiza- “Komeéo et Juliette,” “Aida,” “Lucia,” 
. tions and business firms. “Don Carlos,” “L Africaine,” “Boheme” 
| SLOT! Sundav-ech 3 ; and “William Tell.” W. L. Peel, presi- 
osses Sunday-school children of all denomi- , : . : aaa ec ; 
nations in Ms - dent, and C. B. Bidwell, treasurer of the 
r of a nations in Manhattan and the Bronx took Music Festival Associati had good 
art in the sinei Tagg, Peeereliig ag ont Music estival Association, had gooc 
no us e singing in ~entra ars oS cause to feel well repaid for their labor 
vy Gar Sunday afternoon, and the Brooklyn of love . 
in the Navy Yard Band played the accompani- 
t pas ments. Francis D. Gallatin, Commis- “Roméo” Opens Series 
sioner of Manhattan Parks, addressed 
the assembled thousands. At the massed Monday night opened with a memo- 
er er ee of ag Sunday- 23 A ] rable performance of Gounod’s ‘Roméo 
, schools in Prospect Park, the speakey» r S/ © Mishkin, N. Y. et Juliette.” Gigli was a superb Romé 
ff “Re Ml ace a . > e ‘ rigli was a superb homeo 
pesies _— John N. Harman, Commissioner for) ff > ; GIACOMO LAt RI-VOLPI i and Bori an exquisite Juliette. Others 
, Parks for Brooklyn, and the singing was” Me itan Tenor, Who Has Duplicated His Foreign Successes in His F irst American jn the cast were Schiitzendorf, Rothier, 
| _ accompanied by the United States Army Season. He Will Make His Chicago Debut at Ravinia Park This Summer. (See Page 24) Didur and Dalossy. Louis Hasselmans 
ing t 2 : . . ; was the conductor. 
's held e. ball Le pom y meetings with M. E. Church; a reception and musicale Holy Communion. “A Message to the — Julia Claussen, Martinelli and Kemp 
tage Nichole ba Boe gid Morris Park and St. at the Musicians’ Club; organ recitals by Youth of America from the Youth of the formed a memorable trio in “Aida 
, sper niag: ark marked the opening of Samuel A. Baldwin at the College of the World” was the title of a program given Tuesday afternoon. The ballet aroused 
Perea Week _ Harlem, under the direc- City of New York, and W. A. Golds- in the New York Town Hall on Sunday’ the greatest enthusiasm of the entire 
RICA ges — Sedgwick Collins. A band worthy at the Washington Irving High evening. Fifty national groups were rep- week’s program. Roberto Moranzoni 
= seta Ps — pores Department as- School; concerts by the Hebrew Orphan resented, and there were addresses by conducted with finished art. 
ae in the Mount Morris Park con- Asylum Band in Poe Park, Bronx, and _ several youthful speakers, and a musical When Galli-Curci appeared as Lucia, 
———— nae and the Cadet Band of the 369th the Police Band in Highland Park, program. The Salvation Army, Young the great audience broke into such a 
the Parke Mies that given in St. Nicholas Queens, and a musical program at  Men’s and Young Women’s Christian thunder of applause as has not been 
_ Hall P] orth Shore ” festival, at Village Temple Beth Elohim, Brooklyn, in which Associations, and Young Men’s and heard in Atlanta since Caruso sang 
, ?p andome, was given on Sunday, traditional Hebrew melodies were fea- Young Women’s Hebrew Associations some favorite réle. Men and women 
s | landome Singers appearing under tured by the ecantors of 3rooklyn gave special programs at their various stood up In arena and boxes and balcony 
T baton of Vivian Burnett, with’ the temples. headquarters. and cheered her. The great curtains 
sre Music { lub of Douglaston. ; Among the other New York church A week’s festival of organ music at were parted not less than fourteen 
ork | _—— Week is also being observed In organists who gave recitals were Dr. Wanamaker’s Auditorium, New York, times. Gigli gave a new and delightful 
i hy adjoining cities, including Jer- - Tertius Noble at St Thomas’s and a . color to the role of Edgardo. The con- 
— 7 ra] Pty ar ‘i swe > Tow, : : 2 ‘ . < =o > rac . ‘ " 
ity, Asbury Park, Elizabeth, New- Lynnwood Farnam at the Church of the [Continued on page 2] ductor was Mr. Papi. a 
, 7 Morristown, Paterson, Plainfield, SS ia a Following the triumph of “Lucia 
5 renton, Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, P= enneenanmmnmnamnnamnannansnnnnsinnnit wrt  thore was a great rush for seats to hear 
— White Plains and Yonkers. * Chaliapin, on Thursday afternoon. “Don 
mong other features of Sunday’s IT ‘Th ef | Py Carlos” was new to Atlantians. Chalia- 
~ orations was an organ recital by Dr. n 1 SUC pin’s magnificent portrayal of King 
n "ham C. Carl at the First Presbyte- Celebrating Ninetieth Anniversary of Brahms’ Birth........3, 41 Philip, with Martinelli and Ponselle at 
f = hurch, followed by a performance New Svstem Promises Wireless Music in 11.000.000 Homes. .....5 their best, and a cast that included De 
eon. hs io tty oe le I gM “Musical America’s” Editor Addresses Women’s Press Club. . 10, 11 Luca, Rothier, Telva, Ryan, Picchi, 
— ted choir; a choral recital at St. a poms ; oc” aie «Sy wii a” a Savage, Paltrinieri and Robertson left 
il’s Chapel of Columbia University; ' New York Events........ 6, 21, 30, 38, 39; Chicago. ... . 28, .29 nothing for an audience to desire. 
singing of Parker’s “Hora Novis- ; omental 
i,” by the choir of Madison Avenue = (fee ——ad [Continued on page 40] 
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la ) Turned Away When | NeW York and Adjacent Cities Join 


10,000 Turned Away When 
Stokowski Forces Played 
at Movie Theater 


: HILADELPHIA, April 28.— 
: More than 10,000 persons were 
turned away from the Stanley 
Theater Wednesday night when 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
the direction of Leopold Stokowski, 
gave a special concert following 
the “first show” of the evening. 
The house was filled to the limit 
allowed by the fire laws. Nobody 
left at the end of the cinema show, 
hence the audience that greeted 
Mr. Stokowski and listened to the 
two hours of music by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra really had a 
four-and-a-half hour stay in the 
theater. The Wagner program, 
given at a recent regular concert 
and repeated at one of the special 
series, was played again. The con- 
cert was given as a compliment oz 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Asso- 
ciation to the Stanley Theater, 
which has done notable work in 
putting good music into the movies. 
W. R. M. 


NATIONAL HARPISTS _ 
HOLD CONVENTION 


Discuss Work of Association 
and Elect Directors at 


Providence, R. I. 
By Mrs. Bernal C. Edwards 


ROVIDENCE, R. I., April 30.—The 

National Association of MHarpists 
met in Providence last week for its 
annual convention, and elected the fol- 
lowing directors: Marie Louise Hogan, 
Anna de Milita, Helen Menzer, Eve 
Horan, Elizabeth Letchford, Marie 
Miller, Salvatore de Stefano, Philip 
Sevasta and George Wheeler. The elec- 
tion of officers is to take place at a later 
meeting of the directors. 

The visitors were warmly acclaimed 
at a concert at the E. F. Albee Theater, 
when ensembles for harps, conducted by 
Carlos Salzedo, the president of the As- 
sociation, constituted a feature of the 
program. Nearly 100 harpists appeared 
in the first of these numbers, Mr. Sal- 
zedo’s transcription of the “Song of the 
Volga Boatmen,” which proved so at- 
tractive that it had to be repeated. A 
number played by Miss Miller and six 
others was also encored. Miss Miller 
was a brilliant soloist in a Chorale and 
Variations by Widor, and a Fantasia for 
harp and violin by Saint-Saéns was 


artistically interpreted by Lucile Del- 
court and Socrate Barozzi. Greta Tor- 
padie, soprano, was_ received with 


marked favor in several Scandinavian 
songs, and in a setting by Mr. Salzedo 
of Saint-Saéns’ “Swan,” with harp and 
’cello accompanist, played by Mr. Sal- 
zedo and Robert Austin. Mr. Salzedo 
was piano accompanist for Miss Tor- 
padie’s first group of songs. Maud Mor- 
gan and Salvatore de Stefano, who 
were to have appeared as soloists, were 
unable to be present because of illness. 

An address of welcome to “The Guests 
Within Our Gates” was read by Walter 
H. Butterfield, music supervisor in the 
Providence public schools. 

Part of the convention was devoted to 
an open forum for the discussion of 
matters relating to the harp and harp- 
ists. This discussion was conducted by 
Van Veachton Rogers, president of the 
Founders’ Chapter of Providence. At 
this session there were demonstrations 
of various instruments, including the 
Irish harp, the principles of which were 
illustrated by Melville Clark. 

Mr. Salzedo presided at the annual 
banquet, at which the speakers were H. 
Nelson Street, convention secretary of 
the Providence Chamber of Commerce; 
George W. Gardiner, vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company; Mr. Butter- 
field, William Place, Jr., founder of the 
National Association of Harpists, and 
a number of the officers. 


Plans Filed for $100,000 Bandstand in 
Central Park 
The new Central Park bandstand, to 
be presented to the City of New York by 
Elkan Naumberg, will be constructed at 
the east end of the Mall, and will be of 
one story, eighty feet by thirty-two feet, 
it is shown in the plans filed with the 
Building Department on Monday by 
Tachau and Vought, architects. The new 
building will cost $100,000. 


in Celebration of Annual Music Week — 
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was opened on Monday afternoon with 
a recital by Charles M. Courboin, for- 
merly organist of Antwerp Cathedral, 
who, at the close of the program was 
decorated by the Belgian Ambassador, 
Baron de Cartier de Marchienne, with 
the Order of the Crown, at the command 
of the King of the Belgians, for his ser- 
vices to Belgian music. The festival 
has been organized under the auspices 
of the National Association of Organ- 
ists, in association with the American 
Guild of Organists, the Society of The- 
ater Organists and the Organ Players’ 
Club of Philadelphia, and the Wana- 
maker Concert Direction has given the 
use of the organ and the auditorium. 
The first program was preceded by brief 
addresses by Alexander Russell, musical 
director of Wanamaker’s Auditorium, 
and Dr. T. Tertius Noble, president of 
the National Association of Organists. 
Mr. Courboin played with his accustomed 


brilliancy numbers by American and 
Belgian composers. In the first group 
were included Pietro Yon’s “Sonata 


Cromatica,” a Serenade by Edwin Grasse, 
and Alexander Russell’s “Up the Sague- 
nay,” from the “St. Lawrence Sketches.” 
The Andante from Alphonse Mailly’s 
First Sonata, an Allegretto by Auguste 
de Boeck, and César Franck’s ‘“Piéce 
Héroique” represented Belgian music. 
Several other prominent organists ap- 





the well-springs of our life. 


peared at this festival during the week, 
and three choral societies and;a number 


‘of pianists were also scheduled to assist. 


One of the great features of the week 
was the prompt response of professional 
musicians to the invitation to sing for 
the poor, the destitute, the imprisoned 
and the sick. Mrs. William Cowen heads 
the committee organizing these pro- 
grams. 

George H. Gartlan, director of music 
of the New York public schools, has ar- 
ranged for participation of these schools 
in the celebrations, and the High Schools 
and Junior High and Elementary Schools 
are competing for ten prizes to be 
awarded on Saturday morning. 

Otto H. Kahn is honorary president 
of Music Week; W. Rodman Fay, secre- 
tary; William C. Potter, treasurer, and 
Isabel Lowden, director. 





Fix Date for Music Teachers’ Test in 
New York 
Applicants for licenses as_ special 


teachers of music in elementary schools 
in New York will be examined at the 
Municipal Building (Room 1417) by the 
Poard of Examiners on Monday, May 14. 
beginning at 9 a.m. This will be a writ- 
ten examination. Oral and practical ex- 
aminations will be given at the call of 
the Board of Examiners. Tuesday, May 
15, has been set for tests of applicants 
who come from a distance. 


It will drive 


out envy and hate, which do so much to poison 


Whenever our 


people gather together I would have music, for 


it brings happiness and contentment.”—James J. Davis. 


Secretary of Labor in President Harding's Cabinet. 





pUstennenenrreners Perera Heme 


Erects Building to Composer of 
“Home, Sweet Home!” 
in Capital 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Apri! 

30.—There has been erected 
here on the triangle south of the 
Treasury Department what will! 
be known as the “Home, Sweet 
Home House,” a faithful copy in 
every respect of the Long Island 
home of John Howard Payne, 
which inspired him to _ write 
“Home, Sweet Home!” The build- 
ing will be used as a demonstration 
house for the “Better Homes in 
America” campaign, June 4 to 10. 

A. T. MARKS. 


PLAN OPERA FORCES 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


Local Company Will Open 
War Memorial Opera House 
—Events of Week 


By Charles A. Quitzow 

SAN FRANCISCO, April 28.—At a forum 
luncheon of the Chamber of Commerce, 
presided over by John D. McKee, presi- 
dent of the Musical Association of San 
Francisco, Timothy Healy, chairman of 
the Opera Association of 1923, voiced the 
intention of opening the War Memoria! 


Opera House with a San Francisco opera 
company. Senator Samuel M. Short- 
ridge indorsed the project as a civi 
asset of great national advertising value, 
in common with the Symphony. Th: 
luncheon was held April 18, at the Pal- 
ace Hotel. 

The annual jinks and banquet of th 
San Francisco Musical Club were give: 
in the Palace Hotel ballroom on April 23, 
with the retiring president, Mrs. Lillian 
Birmingham, presiding. Ellen Page 
Pressley, Aileen Feeley, Elsa Trautner, 
Modesta Mortensen and Marguerite Wal- 
drop presented a musical program. in 
costume. Mrs. Horatio F. Stoll succeeds 
to the presidency of the club. 

At a Palace Hotel luncheon of the Na- 
tional Progress Club it was disclosed that 
a group of San Francisco business men 
have agreed to raise sufficient funds for 
the construction of a new home for light 
opera comparable to the famous old 
Tivoli Opera House, provided the two 
seasons of light opera now being pre- 
sented by the Hartman-Steindorff Com- 
pany at the Rivoli, prove successful. 
Ferris Hartman, veteran comedian of 
the old Tivoli, expressed the opinion that 
the city has already shown a desire for 
the perpetuation of the Tivoli tradition 

The esteem in which chamber music is 
held locally was again demonstrated in 
the enthusiasm with which its devotees 
greeted the London String Quartet, 
when it appeared under the management 
of Jessica Colbert, at the Plaza Theater 
on April 17. The program was finel) 
played, especially the Andante Cantabil: 
of Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 18, No. 5, 
which was performed with extrem 
beauty, and “Les Dunes” from McEwen’s 
“Biscay” Quartet, fascinatingly atmos- 
pheric essay. The program was sched- 
uled to close with Dvorak’s Quartet, Op. 
96, but several encores had to be added 

Guiomar Novaes, pianist, provided 4 
concert of unusual interest as the fina 
event of the popular Alice Seckels series 
of matinée musicales, given at the St. 
Francis Hotel on April 23. Under th« 
young Brazilian’s touch the piano seemed 
to transcend its natural color limitations. 
The Gluck-Saint-Saéns “Ballet Airs 
from “Alceste’” were remarkable for th 
skill with which contrasting varieties 
touch were simultaneously employed. A 
wealth of imagination was evident 
Schumann’s “Carnaval.” Jaded critics 
with whom applause is a lost art wer 
detected in the act of clapping. Works 
of Chopin, Liszt, Debussy and Alben! 
rounded out the program. 





Arthur Bliss Arrives in America 


Arthur Bliss, one of the promin 
younger British composers, arrived 
New York on April 30. He will go * 
California, where he contemplates mas 
ing his home for several years. Short:) 
before leaving London Mr. Bliss w2> 
honored with a reception by the Guild 
Singers and the Faculty of Arts, 
membership of which includes many 
the most eminent musicians of the B 
ish Isles. 
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By Sydney Dalton 


EVENTY years have 
passed since Robert 
Schumann broke a ten 


years’ silence as critic 
to write these words: 
“He has come, this 
chosen youth, over whose cradle the 
Graces and the Heroes seem to have 
kept watch. His name is Johannes 
Brahms.” Each one of those years 
has served to corroborate the proph- 
ecy. Brahms was born 148 years 
after Bach and six years after the 
death of Beethoven, yet he holds an 
undisputed. place in this trio of “the 
Three B’s,” as von Biilow called them, 
who are today the very foundation and 
pinnacle of the art of music. The 
hypercritical may point out that 
Brahms has been surpassed in certain 
phases of creative activity. There 
have been composers more impas- 
sioned, or meteoric, or subtle, or dra- 
matic, or delicate in their utterance, 
but there has been none, probably, 
whose works have greater breadth of 
vision, sanity, poise and profound 
grasp of the technical resources of the 
composer’s art. 

In the man, as in his music, there was 
‘ rare blending of simplicity, wholesome 
emotion, wide sympathy and intellectu- 
ality, with a total lack of any of the 
lighting forms of egoism—such as a 
desire to be “different” or “effective” or 
ctatorial. He had the qualities of real 
nd enduring greatness and his innate 

desty, sincerity and devotion formed 
the balance-wheel that held him un- 
swervingly on the path that leads to 
Parnassus. He was a man of pronounced 
and clear-cut opinions, without stubborn- 
ess, unless it was a spiritual obstinacy 
that kept him from seeking a cheap and 








fasy popularity by pandering to the 
shion of the moment. 
\s James Huneker said of him: “For 


f a century he pursued the beautiful 
its most elusive and difficult form; 
rsued it when the fashions of the 
ir mocked at such wholesale, unde- 
iting devotion, when form was called 
l-fashioned, sobriety voted dull, and 
footlights had invaded music’s realm, 
menaced it in its very stronghold 

> symphony.” 
Brahms appeared at a time when the 
art of music was in a state of flux—when 
































Three Characteristic Portraits of Johannes Brahms, from Photographs Taken in Vienna 


in His Last Years. Below: 


the Cemposer’s Summer Home at the Little Health 


Resort of Miirzzusehlag, Amid the Magnificent Scenery of the Semmering, in the 


Styrian Alps 


it was passing through just such a peri- 
odic change as it is undergoing today. 
There was a breaking away from old 
forms, following on the death of Beetho- 
ven, and a seeking after new paths and 
new means of expression. Romanticism 
had captured the imagination of the 
musician, and it was to play a mighty 
role in the shaping of music’s future. 
But it brought with it a host of small 
intellects who would break completely 
with the past. Out of the welter of con- 
flict came Schumann, with all the best 
that the Romantic movement had to of- 
fer, superimposed upon a foundation of 
Bach and the great contrapuntists of 
the past. And at the height of the Ro- 
mantic period, when Schumann was in 
his early forties, came the new voice in 


the wilderness—the voice of Brahms, 
whom Schumann hailed as “der der 
kommen musste”’—“he who must come” 


He died on April 3, 1897. 


en 


—the man who held himself aloof from 
the factional squabbles of the time and 
led music back to sanity, healthy growth 
and progress. 

Merging of Two Streams 


Music, as well as literature, was greatly 
benefited by the Romantic movement. 
The range of emotional expression was 
widened and polyphony was extended to 
meet the new conditions. Its one great 
weakness was its attempt to break away 
from form, rather than to free itself 
from the conventions of form, and gain, 
thereby, greater plasticity. Beethoven 
had been working in this direction but 
had not gone far enough, thought the 
Romanticists, who, therefore, ignored 
3eethoven. In Brahms the two streams 
met and merged, and music flowed on, 
enlarged and ennobled. 


“Are we to say, then, that Brahms is 


|" JOHANNES BRAHMS were still alive in the flesh. he would 
reach his ninetieth birthday anniversary on Monday next, May 7. 
Yet his birthday anniversary will be 
remembered and observed throughout the civilized world, wherever 
the supreme art of music is loved and practised, because he is still 


alive in spirit—because his calm, simple, wholesome, pure and noble 
spirit animates the beautiful, sane, profound music he created to 
gladden, ennoble and uplift humanity. 


a more consummate master of his me- 
dium than Bach or Beethoven?” asks 
W. H. Hadow in his “Studies in Modern 
Music.” “By no means; but, in conse- 
quence of their work, his medium is more 
plastic than theirs. For certain historical 
reasons, with which the question of per- 
sonal capacity has nothing to do, the key 
system of Bach is rudimentary beside 
that of Beethoven, and the polyphony 
of Beethoven less perfect, perhaps, than 
that of Bach. To Brahms we may apply 
Dryden’s famous epigram, in which the 
force of nature ‘to make a third has 
joined the other two.’ By his education 
he learned to assimilate their separate 
methods; by his position, in the later 
days of romance, he found a new emo- 
tional language in established use; by 
his own genius he has made the forms 
wider and more flexible, and has shown 
once more that they are not artificial 
devices, but the organic embodiment of 
artistic life.” 

Those who consider sorrow, poverty, 
lack of recognition and eccentricity as 
the bread upon which genius is nourished 
find little consolation in the life of Jo- 
hannes Brahms. His father was a con- 
trabass player in a theater orchestra at 
Hamburg, Germany, a man of well-de- 
fined character, and independent. It is 
related that once, when the conductor re- 
quested him to play more softly he an- 
swered indignantly: “Herr Capellmeister, 
this is my contrabass, I want you to 
understand, and I shall play on it as 
loud as I please.” The son, however, 
would have been incapable of such a 
retort, as he had nothing of the petty 
in his disposition. Johannes was born 
in Hamburg on May 7, 1833, and was 
destined for a musical career from the 
first. He was fortunate in having as 
one of his early teachers a man by the 
name of Marxsen, who fed him on Bach 
and Beethoven. 

Very early young Brahms _ showed 
great talent as a pianist, and when he 
was only twenty he made a concert tour 
with Remenyi, Hungarian violinist, dur- 
ing which he gained valuable experience, 
and, above all, met the man who was to 
influence his career profoundly. On one 
occasion he found the piano too low in 
pitch to suit Remenyi, who disliked to 
tune his violin down, so he transposed 
the whole of Beethoven’s Sonata in C 
Minor up a half-tone. The feat would 
not have been so extraordinary except 
for the fact that Brahms did not use the 
score, but played the work from memory, 
and transposed it at the same time. 
This tour de force of virtuosity won the 
admiration of Joachim, who later intro- 


duced him to Liszt and Schumann. 
With the former he had an  un- 
pleasant experience’ that __ illustrates 


[Continued on page 31] 
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W. E. Strobridge Resigns as Associate 


Manager of Los Angeles Philharmonic 


Withdrawal Is Second from Administrative Staff in Last Four 
Months—Orchestra Ends Season with Fine Concert— 


Notable Playing by London String Quartet 


BY BRUNO DAVID USSHER 


TTT TEETER LETC eee ec eee eee Pee 


OS ANGELES, April 28.—William 
Edson Strobridge, associate man- 
ager of the Philharmonic Orchestra since 
its formation four years ago, and previ- 
ous to that connected in the same ¢ca- 
pacity with the Los Angeles Symphony, 
has resigned. This is the second resig- 
nation of an important member from the 
administrative staff of the orchestra. 


Manager Behymer having resigned four 
months ago. 

Nota.le playing marked the closing 
pair of symphony concerts by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, when W. A. Clark, 
Jr., founder, Conductor Walter Henry 
Rothwell and the orchestra were given 
ovations. The program consisted of the 
Brahms’ First Symphony, “The After- 
noon of a Faun” by Debussy, and 
Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration.” 
It is regrettable that not even the clos- 
ing concerts were sold out, especially as 
they were among the best performances 
of the season. 

Exceptionally beautiful ensemble play- 
ing by the London String Quartet proved 
one of the artistic high lights of the 
week. The program was the twelfth 
and last of a series sponsored by the Los 
Angeles Chamber Music Society. This 
society was endowed last fall by Allan C. 
Balch, its present president, a promi- 
nent business man and _ music-lover. 
Credit for its formation goes to Mrs. 
Blanche Rogers Lott, pianist and a 
pioneer for chamber music in this city. 
The London Quartet played the Bee- 
thoven Quartet in C, Op. 59, No. 3, 
Warner’s Suite “The Pixy Ring,” and 
the Quartet in F, Op. 90, by Dvorak. 

While no definite announcements have 
been made, it can be safely assumed that 
this summer open-air concerts will be 
given at the Hollywood Bowl, a natural 
amphitheater in the outskirts of Los 
Angeles. Several conductors have been 
mentioned. A decision will be reached 
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Grace Wood Jess, Soprano, and Raymond 
MeFeeters, Pianist. Miss Jess Lately Re- 
turned to Los Angeles After a Recital 
Tour of California, Washington and 
Oregon 


within the next few days. So far Mr. 
Clark’s offer to contribute $50,000 to 
permanent improvements in the Bowl 
on condition that the Bowl Association 
would spend an additional $100,000 for 
this purpose, has not yet been accepted. 

Olga Steeb played the Fourth Piano 
Concerto of Beethoven brilliantly, with 
the Woman’s Symphony, Henry Schoene- 


feld, conducting. The orchestra also 
gave the “Unfinished” Symphony by 


Schubert and several smaller numbers. 





MORE OPERA RUMORS 


Possibilities in Répertoire and 
Personnel—Gatti Re- 
views Year 


Although Mr. Gatti-Casazza has 
yet made no official announcement of 
his plans for next season, rumors of 
various sorts continue to thrust them- 





as 


selves into the musical atmosphere. 
Giordano’s “Fedora,” with Jeritza, 
Scotti, and Johnson alternating with 


Lauri-Volpi, already forecast in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, seems a certainty. “Gioconda,” 
which was to have been revived, is said 
to have been dropped, and Weber’s “Der 
Freischiitz” substituted for it, though 
who will appear in the German work ‘s 
not yet known. “Martha” is a cer- 
tainty and Queena Mario will make a 
number of appearances in the name- 
part. “La Habanera”’ of Raoul La- 
parra is said to have been definitely 


Toscanini Threatened with 


Blindness 


EWS was received in New 

York last week from Rome to 
the effect that Arturo Toscanini, 
formerly conductor at the Metro- 
politan and for several years direc- 
tor of La Scala in Milan, has been 
obliged to abandon concert and 
operatic work on account of fail- 
ing eyesight. He had been en- 
gaged to conduct a series of con- 
certs at the Augusteo in Rome 
during the forthcoming visit of the 
British royal family, and, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald, 
had written that his eyesight had 
improved. When at the Metro- 
politan, Mr. Toscanini always con- 
ducted without a score on account, 
it is said, of poor eyesight. 


mNeEENNTONENNGNE Greneuetene 
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FOR COMING SEASON 


decided upon and it is whispered thai 
Chaliapin will be in the cast, also a new 
soprano, Héléne de Millier. “Don Gio- 
vanni,” long hoped-for, is still not cer- 
tain. Massenet’s “Le Roi de Lahore” 
has been spoken of as a possibility, but, 
as the opera was never a success even in 
France, it seems unlikely that Mr. Gatti 
would risk a production here, particu- 
larly as it requires scenic investiture of 
extraordinary magnificence. ‘“Meister- 
singer,” as already stated, will be added 
to the répertoire and “Seigfried” is ex- 
pected as well. Friedrich Schorr of the 
Wagnerian Opera Festival is rumored to 
have been engaged, also Johanna Hesse, 
soprano, of the Dresden opera. 

It has also been said that the stand- 
ing room space on the orchestra floor 
will be entirely eliminated next year. 
Two rows of seats were added at the 
rear of the orchestra circle this year ana 
it is understood that two more are to be 
added, making more than 100 additional 
seats. 

Mr. Gatti, in an interview with Frank 
W. Warren in the New York Evening 
World, is quoted as saying that the past 
season has been one of importance not 
only on account of its success but also 
because it has shown that the organiza- 
tion of the Metropolitan has been consoli- 
dated on a new basis, different from that 
of some years ago. 

“In fact,” said Mr. Gatti, “some years 
ago, during each week of the season, the 
repertoire was composed, more or less, 
of two performances of Caruso, two 
performances of Farrar and two per- 
formances of German opera. This has 
been changed, and those who speak of 
too much routine and little variety 
should take the fact into consideration. 

“There are those who say that I should 
give more modern operas and who men- 
tion lists of works that I should produce. 
I shouldn’t mind giving modern operas, 
for they are much easier to produce than 
the old ones. With the newer works 
there is no standard for comparison. 

“The public all over the world is abso- 


lutely indifferent whether the operas 
that are offered are old or modern, 
classic or romantic, realistic or impres- 
sionistic, snobbist or futurist. It only 
asks that the productions be attractive, 
pleasant and interesting and that they 
give pleasure, joy and emotion. 

“Critics of opera are always asking 
for novelties and then when I give them 
these critics are most severe in their 
treatment of them. [ don’t say the 
critics are wrong, but the fact is as it is. 
In my fifteen years at the Metropolitan 
I have given 100 operas, that is, my 
novelties and revivals, and my experi- 
ence is that new operas live at the ex- 
pense of the old ones. It is only when 
a new opera interests the public long 
enough to be kept alive that we can give 
it. The New York public has heard, and 
still hears, the best productions and the 
best artists, and, therefore, it has a bet- 
ter idea of opera than any other public. 

“Tt is impossible to give in one season 
all the operas the public wants. If I 
did so, there would be nothing left for 
the following years. 

“There are some operas I have long 
wanted to give, Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni,’ 
for instance; but I am still waiting for 
the proper singers. I was the first man- 
ager to give Russian opera here, ‘Pique 
Dame,’ and the first to produce an 
American work, ‘The Pipe of Desire.’ ” 

Mr. Gatti’s attention, Mr. Warren goes 
on to say, was called to the assertion 
that the Metropolitan keeps its ear too 
close to the box office. ‘“‘It is not true,” 
the impresario answered, “that the 
Metropolitan wants to make money. Ali 
the money the people give to the box 
office goes back to them in productions.” 

The expenses of opera production, Mr. 
Gatti explained to Mr. Warren, have 
increased 75 per cent in fifteen years, 
while the price for seats at the Metro- 
politan has increased but fifteen or 
twenty per cent. In Europe the seat 
prices have been increased three or four 
times. “The Metropolitan gives the best 
productions and the most varied réper- 
toire at the lowest prices in the whole 
world,” he added. 

The successful revival of “William 
Tell, according to Mr. Warren, Mr. Gatti 
regards as his most satisfactory effort of 
the past season. It was the most diffi- 
cult to produce, he said, and the greater 
the obstacle the deeper the satisfaction. 
Had he given something by Dukas, or 
Stravinsky, he maintained, there would 
have been no difficulties attached to 
such a production 

The Russian fairy opera, “Snegou- 
totchka,” is the most expensive produc- 
tion, Mr. Gatti told Mr. Warren, that he 
made during his consulship, and he holds 
it up as illustrating his belief that the 
public does not care for novelties. Here 
was a popular Russian work, by a pop- 
ular composer, loudly heralded, and be- 
ing given for the first time in a city of 
six million persons, and yet, on the open- 
ing night, the box office did not hold 
$1000 outside of the regular subscrip- 
tion money. 

“The public here,’ Mr. Gatti said, 
“wants to know what they are going to 
get. The public taste too, has improved 
in my fifteen years here. In other days 
some of the modern works would never 
have been appreciated.” 


The Whispering Gallery 


USTAV HOLST arrived in New 

York by the Aquitania a few days 
ago with another well-known British 
composer, Arthur Bliss. Mr. Holst left 
the city immediately, presumably to con- 
ter with George Eastman, for it is known 
that he has been offered the general di- 
rectorship of the Eastman School of 
Music at Rochester, N. Y. So far it is 
not certain whether he has decided tv 
accept the post. 

* * * 


Mr. Holst will be present at the Ann 
Arbor Festival this month to conduct the 
University Choral Union and the Chi- 
cago Symphony in a performance of his 
new composition, “Hymn of Jesus,” 
which will thus be given for the first 
time in America. 

* * x 








The directors of the City Symphony 
met last week, but no definite conclu- 
slons were arrived at concerning plans 
for next season, it was announced. 

ok * ok 
Meanwhile there has been neither offi- 


cial confirmation nor denial of the 
rumors current of a projected change in 








the conductorship of the orchestra a 
of a merger with the State Symphony, 
¢ ¢ ® 

“America leads in the performance 
niusic,” declared Eugene Goossens in 
interview at Bournemouth, England, t 
other day. He contended that nowh 
in the world is more interesting wo 
being produced today than in Engla: 
but he did not agree with Arthur Bl; 
recent statement that London in a cou; 
of years would be the center of t 
world’s music. 


“At 


ok * 


present,” said Mr. Goosse: 


“America can afford to pay big salari.. 
and attract artists and composers. \. 
have lost many of our best lately, inclu }- 
ing our best ’cellist and the Lond: ; 


String Quartet. Six prominent mu 


cians are preparing to go there at th): 


moment.” 





MILWAUKEE LAYS PLANS 
FOR NEW CIVIC SYMPHON \ 





Organization Will Give Ten Concerts , 
Popular Prices—Chorus Gives 
Spring Concert 


MILWAUKEE, April 28.—A _ corps 






















t 


citizens is hard at work trying to co|- 
lect the $25,000 which has been set is 


the amount needed to finance the new 
next 
already 


Milwaukee Civic Orchestra for 
year. The orchestra has 
mapped out its plans for next year wit! 
Carl Eppert as conductor. The schedul 


calls for ten concerts to be given in the 
Auditorium, which has a capacity of over 
only 


6000 persons. Tickets will cost 
thirty-five to seventy-five cents each. 


The A Cappella Chorus’ spring con- 
cert, given on April 23 at the Pabst 
the 
polished work and carefully wrought de- 


Theater, was again notable for 
tail characteristic of all the interpreta 
tions of the conductor, William Boepple: 


Outstanding numbers were the “Geist 


licher Dialog,” a devotional anthem of 
the sixteenth century; “Agnus Dei” by 


Bernhard Klein, and “Praise the Lord, ( 
My Soul” by a local composer, Kar 
Markworth. 


Mrs. Georgia Hall Quick, pianist, and 
soloists. 
Mrs. Quick played the Chopin Sonata 
B Minor with fine intelligence and 


Verna Dean, contralto, were 


in 


breadth of conception. Miss Lean con- 


tributed several interesting numbers, 
including some by Alexander Mac- 
Fadyen, local composer. The audience 


was cordial to both soloists and chorus. 

Recitals have been given in the past 

week by Irma _  Habeck-Dufenhorst, 

Mamie Booz, Vera Ward, Esther Theiss 

Adelaide Banaszynski and Le Roy Umbs. 
C. O. SKINROOD. 





POSTPONE MILEAGE ISSUE 





Interstate Commerce Commission Defers 
to Boston Court’s Ruling 


WASHINGTON, April 30.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced that it will postpone the issu 
ance of interchangeable mileage books 
at twenty per cent reduction until Jan. 
1, 1924, in view of the action of the Fed- 
eral District Court of Boston, in enjoin- 
ing the Commission from enforcing this 
measure. 

As reported in last week’s issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, a group of leading 
railroads of the East have been success- 
ful, temporarily at least, in their joint 
attack upon the order of the Commission 
of March 6, requiring the issue of inter- 
changeable mileage books at a discount 
of twenty per cent from their face valu: 
The injunction by the Boston court re- 
lieves the railroads from the obligatio! 
of placing the books on sale. Musi 
artists, traveling representatives a! 
commercial travelers generally are es) 
cially interested in the interchangeab' 
mileage privilege supposedly authoriz' 
by Congress. A. T. M 


Mrs. Leopold Stokowski Sues for Divorce 


PHILADELPHIA, April 28.—Mrs. L 
pold Stokowski, known in the conc 
world as Olga Samaroff, pianist, filed 
suit for divorce from the conductor 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in the lo 
Common Pleas Court yesterday. T 
grounds for the action were not d 
closed. The suit follows a separati 
agreement between the Stokowskis, ' 
terms of which, announced last Janua 
stipulated that their infant daught: 
Sonia, should pass one-half of each y‘ 
with each parent. 
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to Yale by Widow 


EW HAVEN, CONN., April 

28.—Announcement has just 
been made that the original manu- 
script scores of Horatio Parker 
have been presented to Yale Uni- : 
versity by his widow. The collec- : 
tion includes the memorial ode, : 
“A, D. 1919,” composed in memory 
of the Yale men who lost their 
lives in the war; a Greek Festival 
hymn, written for the Yale Bi- 
Centennial, and the full score of 
the prize opera “Fairyland.” In 
addition, the collection includes 
many of Dr. Parker’s earlier 
works, some of them composed 
while he was a_ student in 
Munich, and there are interesting 
preliminary sketches of his ora- 
torio “Hora Novissima” and other 
choral works, songs, organ and 
instrumental numbers. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 
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WALTER WILL RETURN AS 
N. Y¥. SYMPHONY “GUEST” 








Lead Orchestra for Five-Week 
Period—Plans for Next Season 
Are Announced 


Announcement has been made by the 
management of the Symphony Society of 
New York that Bruno Walter will return 
to this country next season as guest con- 


ductor of the New York Symphony. Mr. 
Walter, who directed three concerts last 
February for the Society on the invita- 
tion of Walter Damrosch, has been en- 
gaged for a period of five weeks to con- 
duct concerts in Carnegie Hall and 
Aeolian Hall from the beginning of next 
February to the middle of March. 

The Symphony, with Mr. Damrosch 
conducting, will begin its forty-sixth 
season at Carnegie Hall on Thursday 
afternoon, Nov. 1, and Friday evening, 
Nov. 2. The plans include twelve Thurs- 
day afternoon concerts and twelve Fri- 
day evening concerts at Carnegie Hall; 
sixteen Sunday afternoon concerts at 
Aeolian Hall and six Saturday after- 
noons at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. Mr. Damrosch will conduct all 
the concerts from the opening of the 
season to Feb. 1 and again from the 
middle of March to the end of the season. 


Will 





East Texas Music Festival Permanently 
Organized 


LONGVIEW, TEx., April 28.—The East 
Texas Music Festival has been perma- 
nently organized under the auspices 01 
the State music clubs at a meeting on 
April 12, at which Mrs. J. W. Falvey, 
president of the Longview Music. Club, 
was hostess. Tyler is to be the scene of 
the festival this vear on May 31, and 
the officers elected are therefore of that 
city: Mrs. Thomas Lawrence, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Walter Williams, secretary, 
and Jennie McBride, treasurer. Mrs. 
Knowles Melton of Longview was chosen 
as vice-president. She presented plans 
and appointed the following chairmen of 
committees: Constitution, Mrs. Bennett, 
Monday Music Club, Marshall; member- 
ship, Mrs. Casey, Marshall Music Club, 
Marshall; Program, Mrs. Underwood, 
Wednesday Music Club, Jefferson, and 
reporter, Mrs. Dush Shaw, Longview 
Music Club. Mrs. J. I. Hay, with whom 
the idea of the East Texas Music Festival 
criginated, was elected honorary presi- 
dent, and Mrs. James Hambrick of Tyler, 
president of the State Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, was elected honorary patron- 
es M. C. HAMBRICK. 





Rome Hears Premiéres of Scores by 
Sowerby and Coates 


RoE, April 10.—Leo Sowerby, holder 
| a fellowship at the American Acad- 
‘my here, has won further notice by vir- 
tue of his “Ballad of King Esthmere,” 
Which was performed at the Augusteum 
on Sunday last in a program conducted 
oy Albert Coates. The work is for two 
Planos and orchestra and the composer 
and Carlo Zecchi played the piano parts. 
here were some signs of dissent in the 
audience, but the majority warmly ap- 
Plauded the work, which is of a dramatic 
Cast and follows the program of the 
Sallad. Another new work brought to a 
irst hearing was Coates’ “The Eagle,” 
& symphonic poem dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Arthur Nikisch and based on a 
Russian poem. This also was warmly 
applauded. 
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Parker’s MS. Scores I cedincaa | A New Study of Hofmann 
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O music-lover—certainly no devotee of piano art—will hesitate for a 


moment over the identity of the artist pictured above. 


In this crayon 


study Gordon Bryant has rendered with fine fidelity the features and expres- 


sion of Josef Hofmann. 


This portrait forms the third in MusICAL AMERICA’S 


series of famous pianists as sketched by Mr. Bryant. 





Wireless Music in 11,000,000 Homes 
Foreseen as Result of New System 


QML ASNEN NN EAN 


ADIO - TELEPHONIC broadcasting 

of musical programs may receive a 
notable impetus from the development of 
a plan to distribute wireless concerts 
on the electric wires with which most 
homes are now supplied. The small cost 
of the apparatus now being developed 
to receive programs by this method 
should make it immediately popular, ex- 
perts state. The device is said to be as 
compact as a desk telephone, and is pro- 
vided with a horn-like attachment which 
intensifies the sounds so that a roomful 
of auditors may “listen in.” Several 
electric lighting companies are at pres- 
ent interested in a plan to distribute 
radio music to their patrons at a mini- 
mum charge, approximating $2 monthly. 
It is estimated that about 11,000,000 
homes in the United States are equipped 
by their wiring for this service. 

The so-called “wired” radio is espe- 
cially adapted to centers of population 
and successful experiments have been 
made in this medium in New York, 
Washington and Cleveland. A _ project 
is now in process of formation for the 
establishment of the first complete sys- 
tem of this sort on Staten Island, N. Y. 
The National Electric Light Association, 
an organization which includes many 
leading lighting corporations, has ap- 
pointed a committee to study the possi- 
bilities of this phase of wireless tele- 
phony. The idea of utilizing household 
wiring, discovered by Major-General 
George O. Squier, commander of the Sig- 
nal Corps of the United States Army, 
has engaged the attention of the North 
American Company. This corporation 
is now engaged in the promotion of a 
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plan to open a commercial broadcasting 
system of the new type in Greater New 
York. 

The principal effect of the innovation 
will probably be to decrease the number 
of amateur radio receiving sets. A cen- 
tral station will be adequate for receiv- 
ing and transmitting the programs to 
“subscribers.” It is pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that a powerful station in New 
York could adequately supply several 
millions of families with radio music. 


Royalty Problem Vexes 


Simultaneously with the development 
of the new medium for presenting musi- 
cal compositions, has arisen the ques- 
tion of regulations for securing com- 
posers’ royalties. The organization most 
active in the cause of the writers of 
music is the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers, which 
has urged legislative enactment in their 
interest and has forbidden unauthorized 
use of copyrighted works. The National 
Association of Broadcasters, recently or- 
ganized, issued a statement at a meeting 
held in Chicago on April 27, which in- 
dicated that its members would con- 
tinue to transmit these compositions 
notwithstanding. The Motion Picture 
Theater Owners of America and the 
Producing Managers’ Association are 
other organizations described as being 
more or less openly unsympathetic with 
the Society’s royalty demands. 

The solution urged by the composer’s 
protective organization is a licensing 
system for radio broadcasting stations. 
This has not been generally successful 
in operation, although the Society has 
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Providence, R. I., Club Starts 
Fund to Help Students 


RO0VIDENCE, R. I., April 30.— 

The Monday Morning Musical 
Club has established a loan funa 
for the benefit of needy students, 
in order to enable them to continue 
their studies. The fund has been 
founded primarily for the use of 
members of the club, but any 
talented young artist brought to 
the attention of -the officers will 
also be assisted. Mrs. Harold J. 
Gross, president, says the club 
hopes by this fund to help in 
realizing the ambitions of young 
musicians who, through lack of 
money, are handicapped from ad- 
vancing in their profession. The 
money will be given as a friendly 
gift and nothing more where the 
talent warrants such a use of the 
fund. The gift will not be 3 
hampered by hard and fast rules, ; 
or surrounded with a fence of 
restrictions, it is explained. The 
formation of the students’ loan 
fund has been a development from 
the musicians’ bureau which the 
club established a little more than 
a year ago. The committee re- 
sponsible for making the fund a 
going concern consists of Mrs. 
Gross, Mrs. Ada Holding Miller, 
Mrs. Paul C. de Wolf, Mrs. 
Eugene A. Kingman and Edith A. 
Nichols. 

Mrs. BERNAL C. EDWARDS. 
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issued formal statements to all stations 
transmitting musical programs to the 
effect that broadcasting without the 
author’s permission’ constitute’s  in- 
fringement of existing copyright laws. 
A conference was recently called in Chi- 
cago between representatives of the 
radio interests and the Society for the 
purpose of drawing up a contract form 
on licensing fees, but no thoroughly 
satisfactory agreement has as yet been 
reported. 





Adolf Hahn Chosen to Head Cincinnati 
College of Music 


CINCINNATI, April 28.—Adolf Hahn 
has been appointed Directing Head of 
the Cincinnati College of Music. The ap- 
pointment was confirmed by the trustees 
on Wednesday. The position of business 
manager has been abolished. He suc- 
ceeds J. H. Thuman, whose resignation 
as manager of the College appeared in 
last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
Mr. Hahn has been a member of the 
faculty as violin teacher. He occupied 
a similar position a number of years 
ago in the Walnut Hills Music School. 
Besides his new duties, Mr. Hahn will 
continue his teaching. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 





Mrs. Harding Felicitates American 
Orchestral Society 


During her visit to New York last 
week Mrs. Warren G. Harding, wife of 
President Harding, sent a message of 
greeting through her friend, Mrs. S. J. 
Latta, to the American Orchestral So- 
ciety at its final rehearsal before its 
recent concert. Mrs. Latta was asked to 
ecnvey her “greeting to Mrs. Harriman 
and her great work for the recognition 
of American music and American art- 
ists.” 





Musicians Defer Strike Until Autumn 


The threatened strike of New York’s 
theater musicians has been deferred 
until autumn. Some 2000 members of 
the Musical Mutual Protective Union, 
at a meeting held on April 25, decided 
that the fight for local independence 
from the American Federation of Musi- 
cians could be better waged at the open- 
ing of the theatrical season. 
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Open New Broadcasting Studios 


The formal opening of WEAF’s 
new broadcasting studios at 195 
Broadway, New York, on the even- 
ing of April 30 was attended by 
many prominent musical and dra- 
matic critics and editors. A loud 
speaking equipment in the recep- 
tion room reproduced the concert 
by the artists in the studios with 
remarkable fidelity. Among the 
artists were John Charles Thomas, 
Walter Charmbury, Nadia Riesen- 
berg, Evelyn Herbert, Helen L. 
Rush and Jascha Bunshuk. 
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Pianists Predominate 1 in New York S Concert Halls 
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Pl N the period of seven 
days, closing last Sun- 
day, New York had 
what might be appro- 
priately described as a 
Piano Week. Ten pian- 
ists were heard, the greater number 
presenting full recital programs. Sev- 
éral of these performers were known 
to concert audiences, but others came 
forward for the first time, and the 
latter division included some musi- 
cians of fine skill and taste. More 
than half a dozen singers contributed 
to the music of the week, and there 
was one dance program. 


Marcell Salzinger, April 23 


Marcell Salzinger, baritone, billed as 
coming from the Vienna Opera House, 
made his first American appearance in 
recital in the Town Hall on Monday eve- 
ning of last week. The program began 
with a group of early Italian pieces, fol- 
lowed by lieder of Schubert and Brahms 
and a Loewe ballad, followed by an aria 
from Diaz’ “Benvenuto Cellini.” The 
fourth group was of English songs and 
the last, German again. Mr. Salzinger’s 
voice is one of extraordinary beauty and 
variety of color. The scale is even and 
the entire voice well placed. His breath 
control is also notably good. Added to 
this, he possesses that vague thing 
known as “style” as well as vocal in- 
stinct. His interpretative gifts, how- 
ever, are stereotyped, and he was not in- 
variably wise in his choice of songs. 
Why, for instance, a baritone should 
elect to sing Pergolesi’s “Se tu m’Ami,” 
which is obviously a woman’s song, and 
“Ombra mai Fu,” which was written for 
a male soprano, is difficult to understand. 
though perhaps in the latter case the 
opportunity to exhibit long drawn 
phrases well sung was a temptation too 
strong to be resisted. Schubert’s “Auf 
dem Wasser zu Singen” lacked totally 
the feathery lightness the song calls for, 
and the transposition into a lower and 
rather dull key (F Minor, conjectur- 
ally) was ineffective. “Der Doppel- 
ganger” did not seem to have the mys- 
tic, spooky quality it should have. How- 











$25 to $100 Weekly 


for leisure time work in local communities can be 
earned by energetic persons capable of approach- 
ing musicians, students, music-lovers and others. 
Only thoroughly responsible people who are willing 
to canvass studios, classes and schools will be con- 
sidered. Permanent income. 


Address Box 100, c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Wanted 


Soprano, Contralto or Instrumentalist 
to tour Mexico with world-renowned Danish 


tenor. Please state experience. 


Address Box A. R. 
c/o Musical America, 501 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


The RIALTO Broadway at 42nd Street 
Second Week on Broadway 
THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
“THE NE’ER-DO-WELL” 

By Rex Beach 
Famous Rialto Orchestra 


The RIVOLI Broadway at 49th Street 


Double Feature Bill 
“THE RUSTLE OF SILK” 


A Herbert Brenon Production with 
Betty Compson and Conway Tearle 


From the novel by Cosmo Hamiiton 
“A CRUISE TO THE FAR NORTH” 
By Capt. F. E. Kleinschmidt 
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The Clavilue Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Broadway at 5ist St. 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL reeser sil 508 


World's Largest and Most Beautiful Motion 
Picture Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
be’ eek Commencing Sunday, May 6 
joldwyn Presents Hugo Ballin’s Production of 
“VANITY FAIR” 
By Thackeray 
With Mabel Ballin as Becky Sharp 
And an unusual supporting cast including Hobart Bos- 
worth, Eleanor Boardman, George Walsh, Harrison 
Ford and Earle Fox. 
‘“‘Dance of the Hours’’ from ‘‘La Giaconda’’ . Ponchielli. 
Augmented Capitol Ballet Corps, with Alexander Ou- 
mansky, Ballet Master; Mlle. Gambarelli, Prima 
Ballerina. 
IMPRESSIONS OF ‘“‘RIGOLETTO” 
Capitol Grand Orchestra, Erno Rapee, Conductor. 
Soloists and Ensemble. 
Presentations by Rothafel 








ever, for ear-thrilling tone and general 
beauty of sound the recital was one of 
more than usual interest. Layos Shuk 
contributed ’cello obbligatos in several 
numbers and Eugene Bernstein supplied 
rather labored accompaniments. 

J. A. H. 


Herta Schmidt, April 23 


Herta Schmidt, pianist, made her New 
York début in Aeolian Hall on Monday 
evening of last week. Her program 
opened with the “Sonata Pathétique” of 
Beethoven and included works by Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Grieg, Debussy and 
MacDowell. Miss Schmidt showed cer- 
tain requisites of the concert artist, but 
was lacking in others. Her tone was 
large rather than suave and her pedaling 
very careless. She also was unconvinc- 
ing in her differentiation of the styles of 
the various composers whose works she 
presented. This is not to say that the 
young artist is without ability, but 
merely that her playing at present is 
scarcely up to the standard one expects 
in a New York concert hall. The future 
will probably mend most of her short- 
comings, as she apparently has bie el 

~D. 


Arthur Klein, April 24 


Since Arthur Klein won the piano 
prize of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs a few years ago he has 
been heard on various occasions in New 
York, and has also played a great deal 
in different parts of the country. On 
Tuesday evening of last week he pre- 
sented a full program in Aeolian Hall 
for the first time, although he had made 
an appearance in that hall with the other 
prize-winners soon after the contest. He 
chose some heavy works for perform- 
ance last week and played them force- 
fully, but a too zealous application to the 
pedal sometimes marred his effects. In 
the Brahms Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme by Handel he demonstrated that 
he is capable of — subtle varia- 
tions of tone, and good tone too. In the 
fugue, however, the voices were blurred, 
and what should have been forceful 
playing was merely confused. There was 
the same result in Bach’s Organ Fan- 
tasie and Fugue in G Minor as arranged 
by Liszt, although Mr. Klein achieved 
some powerful playing in this. He made 
up a group of pieces by Stojowski, Rach- 
maninoff and Chopin, and finally he 
bracketed the MacDowell “Marionettes” 
with the Strauss-Hughes “Wiener Blut” 
Waltz. P. C. R. 





Maria Carreras, April 24 


During her first season in the United 
States Maria Carreras, the Spanish 
pianist, has demonstrated her artistic 
status convincingly. Known in Euro- 
pean capitals and in South America as a 
personality in her field, she has made a 
somewhat belated acquaintance with 
New York, but acquaintanceship has al- 
ready ripened into friendship. On Tues- 
day evening of last week she gave her 
third recital in the metropolis, and there 
was an eager audience in the Town Hall 
to hear her play the “Appassionata” 
Sonata and other works. Mme. Car- 
reras has a technical equipment that en- 
ables her to execute with ease the most 
forbidding passages in piano literature, 
but finger dexterity is the least of her 
accomplishments. She brings to her 
work all the attributes of a sensitive 
artist, and she played the Beethoven 
Sonata last week with a fine feeling for 
the music. There was feminine grace 
in her work, but plenty of vigor when 
wanted. A Chopin bracket, including four 
preludes and the F Minor Fantaisie, Op. 
49, preceded the Sonata, and to conclude 
with there was a group, not intrinsically 
interesting but finely played. With 





Summer Study 
*Mid the Mountains 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER 


WILL CONDUC1 


Master Class of Singing 


At Woodstock, N. Y., 
Colony (Heart of the 


in the picturesque Maverick 
Catskills). Seven 


weeks’ intensive course, beginning July 10. 
For enrollment and terms write at once to 
Sec’y, Ziegler Institute, 1425 Broadway, New 
York (Metropolitan Opera House Studios) or 
Hotel Belleclaire, Broadway and 77th St. 
Originator: 


Caruso Breath Course 








PU 


three pieces by Sgambati, the noted pupil 
paid tribute to her erstwhile master. 
There followed Rachmaninoff’s “Polichi- 
nelle,” a Brazilian dance by Nepomu- 
ceno, and Saint-Saéns’ Etude en forme 
de valse. Pr. Ge Oe 


Henri, April 23 


A dance recital by Henri, described as 
an “esthetic explorer,” was given in the 
Anderson Galleries on Monday evening 
last week, with Carol Robinson, pianist, 
assisting. It was a recital far removed 
from the generally accepted idea of 
dancing, but one in which the admirer of 
ultra-modern music would doubtlessly 
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find much to praise. Henri relies litt 
upon the agility of his feet to secure t} 
effects he desires, contenting himse 
with postures and movements of t!) 
arms. His work is frankly fantasti 
but he often succeeds in creating a ce 
tain effect. The nearest approach to t! 
popular idea of dancing was in Scott 
“Danse Négre,” conccived, according t 
the program, as a “black cat in the sun 
mertime.” In addition to the accompan 
ments, Miss Robinson played two grou; 
of solos by Scriabine, Poulenc, Honegg: 
and others with technical assurance an 
the correct exotic flavor. B.C. 





[Continued on page 30] 





GRADUATES PRESENT SYMPHONIC PROGRAM 





American Orchestral Society 
Under Chalmers Clifton 
Shows Excellent Results 


The American Orchestral Society, 
Chalmers Clifton, conductor, played be- 
fore a large audience in Aeolian Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 25. The 
event was styled a “eraduation” con- 
cert and was designed to show the work 
the organization has been doing during 
the two years of its existence. The so- 
ciety does not claim to be a symphony 
orchestra, but it is a very excellent or- 
ganization in which aspiring orchestral 
players can obtain the experience neces- 
sary to enable them to take their place 
in the great symphonic bodies of which 
this country boasts, the sort of thing 
which the youths of European countries 
get in the innumerable small symphony 
orchestras there. In this regard its work 
cannot be too highly commended, and 
there is every reason to suppose that the 
thirty-one “graduates” of this year are 
well fitted to do the work which they 
aspire to do. 

The program consisted of Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” Overture, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Roméo et Juliette” Fantaisie, and John 
Powell’s “Rhapsodie Négre,” with the 
composer at the piano.. There were 
rough passages in all three works, and 
the preponderance of strings threw the 
tone of the orchestra somewhat out of 
proportion, but in general the playing 
was good. It is not so very long since 
symphonic concerts which were presented 
with far more fanfaronnade to long- 
suffering New Yorkers fell far below the 
standard of this one. 


After the concert Franklin Robinso: 
chairman of the executive committe:, 
made a short speech telling the aims o/ 
the society and announcing that the 
thirty-one graduates of this year woul 
all be given auditions before variou- 
large symphonic bodies of the country. 

The results achieved during the season 
by the society under Chalmers Clifton 
have been excellent. The répertoir» 
studied included seven symphonies, five 
overtures and seventeen other symphonic 
compositions (six American works among 
them). An average attendance of sev- 
enty-five students in the Senior Training 
Orchestra, forty-five in the Junior Or- 
chestra, was reported. Seventy-two re- 
hearsals were held and eight concerts 
given by the Senior Training Orchestra. 
For the first time the list of graduates 
includes students in the woodwind, brass 
and percussion sections of the orchestra. 
Twelve conductor-students have been at 
work under the supervision of Mr. Clif- 
ton. Most of them, it is stated, have 
shown marked progress and at least two 
disclosed decided talent as conductors. 

Eight promising pupils of well-known 
New York teachers appeared during the 
season as soloists with the Senior Or- 
chestra. In addition to these musical 
activities the society organized and gave 
a lecture course on orchestral instru- 
ments and orchestral music. Ten private 
schools in the city and the bureau of 
lectures of the Board of Education 
affiliated with the society in its effort to 
create’ intelligent listeners. Gerald 
Reynolds is official lecturer of the so- 
ciety. All of these phases of the educa- 
tional work of the American Orchestra! 
Society are to be enlarged and extended 
next season. J. A. H. 
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Mr. Louis SVECENSKI | 


(KNEISEL QUARTET — FACULTY INSTITUTE_OF MUSICAL ART) 


Arrangements for Violin Instruction | 
during the Summer may be made now by 
addressing MR. SVECENSKI at | 

327 West 85th Street, New York City 














HENRI 


Studio: 50 W. 67th St. 


SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN 
W. VOICE TECHNIQUE with a VERI- 
TABLE MASTER IDEA behind them 


Exercising the mind as well as the voice. A specialty 
which every teacher should have. See “The Practical 
Psychology of Voice and of Life,” pub. G. Schirmer. 








MARIE SUNDELIUS es:222 exces. 


SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


Aeolian Hall, New York 











HILDA 
GRACE 


GELLING 


VOCAL STUDIO 
128 West 72d St., Endicott 1587 | 





Associate Teacher of Singing with PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 








MASTER 


312 West 54th Street 


INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Music—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—Opera Class—Ballet— 
Drama—Lectures 


New York City 
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TENOR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY’ 

Management Wolfschn Musical Bureau 

Fisk Building, 57th St. and Broadway, N. Y. | 
Brunswick Records 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The opera season is over, whereupon 
our leading critics have reviewed it at 
length. The general verdict appears to 
be one of commendation that Manager 
Gatti has kept his promises with regard 
to the works listed to be produced, that, 
on the whole, the performances were 
meritorious, while the support of the 
public was sufficient to induce the direc- 
tors to add another week to the season in 


future. 

There is, however, a note of serious 
criticism. Deems Taylor seems to think 
that what he calls “the cream of the 
world’s operatic literature” is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. So he lists “Otello” 
and “Falstaff” by Verdi, “The Secret of 
Suzanne” and “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” by Wolf-Ferrari, “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” by Debussy, Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” a number of works by Wag- 
ner, “Hansel und Gretel” and “K®onigs- 
kinder” by Humperdinck, Strauss’ “Sa- 
lome,” “Le Coq d’Or” and “The Czar’s 
Bride” by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Chovantchina.” 

Gatti would reply that many of these 
works have been given at the Metropoli- 
tan, if not this season, in previous sea- 
sons. Furthermore, some of the works 
mentioned are not particularly adapted 
to the large stage of the Metropolitan. 

Deems’ verdict is that the reasons that 
they are not given are financial, and on 
this he bases the charge that the Metro- 
politan should not accord itself the credit 
that it is conducted for artistic reasons 
primarily. 

Deems also is of the opinion that many 
of the productions show a crying need 
for rehearsals, particularly orchestral 
rehearsals. He disclaims any desire to 
make an indictment or to attack any- 
body. The point he desires to make is 
that the Metropolitan is a profit-seeking 
Institution and not primarily an artistic 
one, which he backs up by the statement 
that it is understood that the Metropoli- 
tan cleared about $200,000 last season, 
though this season $100,000 would be 
nearer the figure, which is more than 
has ever been accomplished by the Berlin 
Opera, the Paris Opéra and Opéra 
Comique, or the Imperial Opera in Petro- 
grad, while the Scala Opera in Milan, 
under Toscanini, is playing to a heavy 
deficit. ; 

Here I would interpose that if Gatti 
has shown even a small profit on the 
large receipts, it is to his credit. Noth- 
ing could aid the cause of opera more 
than that the leading opera house in the 
World finds it possible to have an opera 
Season with the greatest artists and a 
‘arge repertory without a big deficit 
which must be met by a few wealthy 
men, 

_ However, Deems tempers his criticism 
putting the blame on the public, 
rather than on Gatti, who, he admits, 
holds one of the most difficult jobs in the 
world. He appears also to be of the 
‘ame opinion as Henderson, namely, that 
the Metropolitan is patronized today by 
about as ignorant and tasteless a public 
a8 any opera house ever had. This pub- 
1¢ wants voices, high notes and simpic 
tunes, and it doesn’t want to think or 
‘eel very deeply, says he. : 

Permit me to take exception to this 
Statement. As one of the oldest habitués 
o! «he Metropolitan, for I have been 


going there ever since it was built, it is 
my opinion that the critical taste of the 
audiences is growing all the ‘ime. I 
base this particularly on the action of 
the parquet, which rarely becomes en- 
thusiastic except when occasion offers 
reason therefor, applauds with great dis- 
crimination and includes about as intel- 
ligent and cultured a class as you will 
find anyhere. Does it not include the 
critics, some sixty-eight of them? (This 
includes the ladies who accompany them 
to their seats.) 

If, as Deems also says, much of the 
responsibility must be put upon the di- 
rectors, whose power he insists breeds 
responsibility, this would seem to be put- 
ting it uy to our friend, Otto H. Kahn, 
who is supposed to exert a dominating 
influence. 

At any rate, Deems concludes that if 
the Metropolitan Opera House is to rank 
with the truly great art institutions of 
the world, its directors will have to bring 
themselves to whisper to Gatti that they 
don’t mind if he shows a small deficit at 
the end of the fiscal year. At present 
their opera house is making money, but 
it is not making operatic history. 

Now, when I look at the record of the 
performances that have been given, it 
seems to me that with one or two ex- 
ceptions, it shows that Mr. Gatti and his 
directors have really measured up to a 
‘pretty high standard. 


* > * 


Richard Aldrich, in his review of the 
.qperatic season, is very conservative and 
dismisses the subject by saying that the 
public has evidently been satisfied be- 
cause of the support it has given the 
Metropolitan, for “it’s money that talks.” 

Aldrich admits that he cannot explain 
how “L’Africaine” got four perform- 
ances and “Tannhauser” only three. In 
criticizing tthe singers, he expresses dis- 
appointment with Mr. Taucher and also 
considers that Mme. Kemp did not sus- 
tain all the reputation that had preceded 
her, though her make-up in “Mona Lisa”’ 
was irecognized as a triumph of art. He 
has a warm word of commendation for 
Kdward Johnson and also distinguishes 
(Queena Mario for the beauty of her 
woice, the fine finish of her art, which is 
of a sort ‘that is getting all too rare in 
tthe operatic world. He views with satis- 
faction the fact that such German operas 
as were given were given in the German 
language. 

Henderson criticizes some of the new 
operas that were given and refers to a 
point ‘that I have made all along, namely, 
‘that the restoration to the repertory of 
an opera like “William Tell” is a novelty 
tte the younger element. It is precisely 
this element that a broad-minded impre- 
sario must consider. The passing gen- 
eration no doubt has heard all the old 
operas, but the generation that is coming 
up has not, and to them any of the older 
operas is just as much a novelty as some 
of the new ones that Mr. Gatti has 
brought forward are ‘to us. 

* * * 


There is a rumor that tthe German ele- 
ment is getting more influence at the 
Metropolitan, evidence of which is al- 
leged to be the growing importance of 
Bodanzky and the report, which is con- 
sidered authentic, that every effort is 
being made to engage a prominent con- 
ductor now in Vienna. 

There are some who continue to insist 
that as long as Gatti is there, he will 
maintain the preponderanee of Italian 
opera. This, in mv opinion, is not fair to 
Gatti, who holds the reeord of having 
been the first to introduce the works of 
Wagner at the Seala in Milan. He is 
very broad-minded in art matters, and 
while naturally he may have a certain 
feeling for the works of his own coun- 
trymen, at the same time that would not 
influence him to the exclusion of works 
which he thought would have a popular 
appeal. Gatti is anxious to please the 
publie and meet its wishes. 

Now, I would like to know how he is 
to judge what the public wants, except 
by the box office. He certainly cannot 
judge it by the writings of the crities, 
who view the situation from an entirely 
different point of view. The test must 
be in the demand for seats. 

If Gatti produces a new work and 
there is no interest shown by the public, 
why should he persist in giving that 
work a considerable number of perform- 
ances? If, on the other hand, he revives 
an old work and the public crowds to 
every performance that is announced, he 
is justified in maintaining it for as many 
performances as the season will stand. 

~ * * 


Writing about Bodanzky, reminds me 
that he was good enough, before he sailed 
for his annual visit abroad, to tell a re- 
porter that we now have the most cele- 


brated artists of the world and that 
there is not one singer in Europe today 
who seems qualified to go on the operatic 
stage here. When this is reported in 
Europe, I don’t envy dear Bodanzky the 
time he will have with the press there. 
However, he reminds us that the dearth 
of talent abroad is due to the after- 
effects of the war; that he considers 
civilization at such a low ebb in many of 
the European countries that it will be 
several generations before art and music 
will get the consideration and encourage- 
ment there that they did before the war, 
and that it will perhaps be necessary for 
America to develop her own singers for 
some time to come. Let me incidentally 
observe that she has been doing this all 
along, and quite successfully, to judge by 
the reports of the triumphs of our Amer- 
ican singers abroad—not only now but 
for many years past. 
* * * 


You have referred to the effort being 
made by Mrs. Sada Cowen, the energetic 
little lady who is chairman of an impor- 
tant committee connected with the Sta- 
dium concerts, to give American com- 
posers, particularly of symphonic works, 
a show this summer—to accomplish 
which she has issued a personal appeal 
to them all over the country. This com- 
mittee consists of Mrs. Cowen, Mrs. 
Guggenheimer and Arthur Judson, the 
business manager of the concerts. It 
has been reported that Mr. Judson op- 
posed the projected encouragement of the 
American composer. However, Mrs. 
Cowen stood her ground and particularly 
crew attention to the fact that the prin- 
cipal supporter of these concerts, Adolph 
Lewisohn, is personally interested in 
their educational character, which he has 
shown by his financing the notable sea- 
son of free concerts given under the aus- 
pices of Prof. Henry T. Fleck at Hunter 
College. Mrs. Cowen was strongly sup- 
ported by Mrs. Guggenheimer. 

BG * * 


Some Italian friends of mine have 
drawn my attention to the recent sale of 
Caruso’s effects, not only the art objects 
that he had acquired but his costumes 
and indeed everything relating to his 
operatic career. Thev have expressed 
their surprise and indeed some resent- 
ment. 

They say that if you go to Madrid, 
you will find in a museum all the per- 
sonal effects and costumes of the great 
Spanish tenor Gayarre. If you go-to 
Italy, you will find a regular museum in 
which are the mementoes and personal 
effects of the great Paganini; yet of 
Caruso, who carried the fame of Italy 
and Italian song over the world, there 
will not be today in his own country any 
memento whatever, as his effects, ac- 
cording to report, have been distributed 
among the Italian barbers, bootblacks 
and others who vied with one another to 
bid for them at the auction. 

* * * 


Paderewski is f 1ishing his tour in this 
country, which cleared half a _ million 
dollars, of which his share will naturally 
be very large. The devotion of old 
friends, the curiosity to see and hear a 
man who had played so important a réle 
in the reconstruction of his beloved Po- 
land, who had devoted his entire fortune 
to the noble purpose of helping his coun- 
trymen, who had gone around, hat in 
hand, to collect subscriptions from the 
wealthy, and who came again to the pub- 
lic platform at an advanced age with 
scarcely a dollar to his name all con- 
tributed to the phenomenal receipts. 

It is understood that Ignace is going 
to hang on to his money so that he may 
be comfortable in his last vears. 

Some of the critics spoke of his pound- 
ing the piano at times. This is per- 
fectly true. Of late years he certainly 
has pounded. 

Why does he pound? 

There have been times when I thought 
it was from a superabundant nervosity. 
That the instrument, even the finest con- 
cert grand, should not respond except 
in shrieks and groans when pounded is 
natural, for there is a limit to the power 
of vibration of strings, as there is a 
limit to human life and everything else. 
I think we shal] find that the reason that 
this great virtuoso uses at times an extra 
amount of physical force is because of 
his uncontrollable desire to give expres- 
sion to the tremendous feeling that is in 
him as he endeavors to interpret the 
works of the masters. Carried away by 
his emotion, he does not realize that the 
piano’s powers after all, as I said, are 
limited. Even the human voice, when 
forced, doesn’t sound well. It cannot go 

beyond a certain point to respond to the 
singer’s desire to express. 

It was to be expected that the killing 
that Paderewski made would be used by 
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For Many Years a Familiar Figure in Musi- 
cal Circles, and Particularly at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Where He Was 
Formerly a Conductor, Romualdo Sapio 
Settled in New York in 1892 as Teacher 
of Singing and Head of the Vocal De- 
partment at the National Conservatory. 
He Is Almost as Well Known Through- 
out the Country, for He Conducted the 
Inaugural Season of Italian Opera at the 
Chicago Auditorium, with Adelina Patti, 
and Was Conductor of Patti's Tours in 
North and South America and of Operatic 
and Concert Tours by Albani and Nordica 





some of the papers to show that he had 
earned more than Dempsey, the cham- 
pion fighter, and even more than some 
of the stars of the movie world. The 
comparison also includes Babe Ruth, the 
darling of the baseball fans. 

It has been thought, you know, that 
the man who earns the highest reward 
at the present day is the pugilist, that 
next came the movie artists, Charlie 
Chaplin, Mary Pickford and the “Kid,” 
Jackie Coogan, not to forget Douglas 
Fairbanks, that close after came Babe 
Ruth. So let us rejoice that a musician 
and a great artist has passed them all. 

Isn’t this rather creditable to our in- 
telligence? cial 

* * + 

Apropos of the piano, let me say that 
the centenary celebration of the first 
piano made by Jonas Chickering, pioneer 
manufacturer of Boston, caused Finck 
to refer to the fact that there is a won- 
derful collection of musical instruments 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
This collection includes the first piano 
made as far back as 1720 by Bartolomeo 
Cristofori, at Florence, Italy. It has two 
strings for each tone. 

Finck, in discussing the evolution of 
the piano, pays deserved tribute to the 
great house of Steinway. 

In referring to what the Steinways 
accomplished in bringing the manufac- 
ture of American pianos to its highest 
point and making it world renowned, 
Finck brings into notice the late Theo- 
dore Steinway, whom he calls “the Edi- 
son of piano makers.” It was Theodore 
Steinway who aimed to create a piano 
which would respond to the compositions 
of Liszt, Wagner or Rubinstein and 
would, orchestra-like, fill the large, mod- 
ern concert hall to its remotest corners. 
He accomplished this object without sac- 
rificing that desired nobility of singing 
tone quality. So Theodore Steinway did 
for the piano what Stradivarius did for 
the violin. How did he do it? 

Here Finck cites the monumental work 
of the late Alfred Dolge, for many years 
known as the head of the leading supply 
house in the musical industries and a 
man of vast enterprise. “Step by step,” 
wrote Dolge, “Theodore Steinway in- 
vaded the fields of modern science, in- 
vestigating and testing different kinds 
of wood in order to ascertain why one 
kind or another was best adapted for 
plano construction, then taking up the 
study of metallurgy, to find a proper 
alloy for casting iron plates which would 
stand the tremendous strain of 75,000 
pounds of the new concert-grand piano 
that was already born in his mind, call- 
ing chemistry to his aid to establish the 
scientific basis for felts, glue, varnish, 
oils—in short, nothing in the realm of 
science having any bearing on piano con- 

struction was overlooked.” 

Dolge also referred to the influence of 
the great pianists, particularly Liszt, on 
the development of the piano. It was 
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Liszt’s forceful touch and rapid execu- 
tion which used to put most of the pianos 
made in that early period out of tune, 
which caused the Steinways to progress 
to a point where they constructed grand 
pianos which would meet the taxing de- 
mands of Liszt so that they could obtain 
his testimonial, which was then consid- 
ered the highest possible indorsement of 
piano quality. 
co * ok 

You may be a great singer, but after 
all when you give a concert you get so 
much notice and no more from the critics, 
often at the bottom of the page. Some- 
times the notice is not altogether ami- 
able, but one sure means of getting on 
. the front page is, as sweet and talented 
Alma Gluck has just discovered—to have 
a daughter who elopes with a Yale stu- 
dent. That will surely turn the trick. 


* *” * 


Detroit is proud, and the reason there- 
for is that the season of the Detroit 
Orchestra, just ended, has been a pro- 
nounced success. Not only has the pat- 
ronage of the regular concerts greatly 
increased, but 60,000 school children 
have heard the orchestra’s public school 
concerts. Besides this, there have been 
Sunday concerts for the people and also 
young people’s concerts. 

Detroit is the first city in which con- 
certs by a great symphony orchestra 
have been part of the public school cur- 
riculum. It is notable that School 
Superintendent Cody has expressed him- 
self as highly delighted. This I commend 
to some of the school superintendents al! 
over the country, who, even today, suffer 
a spasm when it is suggested that the 
children might have “a little more 
music.” 

* * BS 

It has become, as you know, a feature 
of the season of the great symphonic 
orchestras to have what is called “guest 
conductors.” Personally, I have never 
believed much in this, because it is 
scarcely fair to the conductor or the or- 
chestra to have a strange leader with 
perhaps only a rehearsal or two. He 
may be a fine musician of experience, 
but the results can never be satisfac- 
tory, for the simple reason that it takes 
time for any conductor to get acquainted 
with his orchestra and it also takes time 
for any orchestra to get acquainted with 
a new conductor whose methods may 
differ radically from those of his prede- 
cessor to which the orchestra is accus- 
tomed. 

Anyway, the system of guest conduc- 
tors appears to have caused frightful 
trouble in Minneapolis, and let me not 
forget to say St. Paul. By the bye, if 
you speak of Minneapolis, you should 
always add St. Paul, and in speaking of 
St. Paul you should always add Minne- 
apolis to keep peace in the family. 

Out in the twin cities hell has broken 
loose. According to the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, music lovers there have sat 
through the symphonic series and passed 
judgment on the successive guest con- 
ductors, have taken sides and fought to 
uphold their various points of view. 
These points of view have not always 
been mild and have often been marked 
by fiery rhetoric. It has broken up fami- 
lies. Lifelong friendships have come to 
grief because of disagreement over the 
relative qualities of guest conductors. 
Coolnesses have arisen between families. 
Engagements have been broken. Beauti- 
ful girls have thrown their fiancés out of 
the door and some of them out of the 
window. Wives have ceased to speak to 
their husbands. Husbands have broken 
loose and taken to cabarets and “hootch.” 

Now the five over whom the rumpus 
took place were Henri Verbrugghen, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Walter Damrosch, 
Albert Coates and Bruno Walter. 

But this was not all. There have been 
internal orchestral disorders, which, ac- 
cording to the papers, assumed such 
noisy proportions that Elbert L. Car- 
penter, president of the Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, had to take the helm with a firm 
hand. 

One thing is certain. Music has now 
passed the weather and even the income 
tax and prohibition as a point of daily 
discussion in the majority of the homes 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis or, if you 
prefer it, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

* * ae 


Apropos of troubles with symphony 
orchestras, I hear that the Chicago Sym- 
phony is likely to be dissolved because 
of the demands of the members for sal- 
ary increases. If the trustees and the 


_ freshness of her voice. 


leaders of the musicians’ organization do 


not get together, they say that will be 
the end. - 

The musicians’ demand is not so very 
serious, for they only want seven and a 
half dollars more a week for sixty mem- 
bers of the orchestra who have been re- 
ceiving the minimum salary of $60. The 
musicians won’t allow the orchestra to 
be decreased in order to finance the sal- 
ary increases that are‘ demanded. The 
trustees say they won’t advance salaries, 
as it would mean a $40,000 deficit. 

It might be well if the trustees would 
remember that, according to official re- 
port from Washington, the purchasing 
power of the dollar is really only about 
sixty-six and two-third cents, with the 
cost of living still going up. Conse- 
quently the man who is receiving a sal- 
ary of $60 is really only getting about 
$40 in purchasing power. If the trustees 
will think that over and raise the price 
of the seats, or get a few more people 
to subscribe to the fund for the support 
of the orchestra, they will come nearer 
the solution of the difficulty. Surely, 
after all the good work the Chicago 
Orchestra has done, it would be a pity 
if a few dollars should be the cause of 
its breaking up. 

* * 

“However does she do it?” said a lady 
near me when Frieda Hempel, in her 
Jenny Lind costume, tripped daintily 
upon the stage of the Hippodrome the 
other evening. As you know, the little 
lady has been for some time past giv- 
ing what she calls “Jenny Lind concerts” 
all over the country. She wears a cos- 
tume such as the great singer wore when 
she appeared at Castle Garden, New 
York, in 1850. 

“What do you mean?” said I. 

“Well,” said the lady, “though she has 
been on the stage for some years, she 
looks as young and charming as ever. 
She sings with wonderful art, beauty of 
tone and, what is most striking, is the 
No wonder the 
people are enthusiastic.” 

To which I replied: “I think that we 
can find Mme. Hempel’s continued youth 
and charm have two main reasons, the 
first, that she has a happy home life, 
lives very modestly, loves her work, likes 
her public and has all the sustaining 
power that comes to you when you are a 
success, especially a box office Success. 
But there is another reason and a very 
important one. Frieda Hempel is an out- 
standing instance of the woman who con- 
tinues to sing beautifully, finely, because 
she has never forced her voice. She has 
never, to gain the applause of the 
groundlings, as they call it, attempted 
those extreme vocal as well as dramatic 
effects which arouse the applause of the 
unthinking and inconsiderate. Her re- 
ward is that she is not only singing as 
well as ever, perhaps even better, but 
that she will continue to sing for years 
to come and delight such an enthusiastic 
audience as crowded the Hippodrome to 
hear her.” 

es # @ 

In contra-distinction to the crowd that 
welcomed Mme. Hempel was the almost 
beggarly audience that assembled at 
Town Hall to hear that really great art- 
ist, De Luca. De Luca, who is undoubt- 
edly one of the most distinguished sing- 
ers now at the Metropolitan, gave, as 
might have been expected, an exceptional 
display of artistic singing, phrasing and 
fine diction. His press notices the next 
morning were exceptionally laudatory. 
The praise was well deserved. 

Now, how came it that an artist like 
that, who has been with us for several 
years and who wins golden opinions 
when he appears in opera, cannot draw 
enough at a concert to pay the accom- 
panist? As to De Luca’s standing there 
can be no question. As to the fact that 
people will go to hear a fine artist there 
can be no question, so where’s the 
trouble? 

It lies in the management of such af- 
fairs and in the lack of publicity. With 
so many concerts and recitals taking up 
the attention of music lovers, it needs 
not only publicity for the moment but 
continued publicity if an artist even of 
such high rank as De Luca desires to 
make his concert engagements pay. And 
here it is that singers like Gigli, Hempel 
and others are wise in their generation. 
Thev keep up a recular svstem of liberal 
publicity all the time. Then, when they 
give a recital, they have their reward. 

* * ok 

John McCormack hugged himself in 
Berlin recently. Why? He had realized 
the ambition of a lifetime when he 
aroused the enthusiasm of 5000 Germans 
by singing the compositions of the mas- 
ters and singing them in excellent Ger- 
man. McCormack is proving all the time 
that he is an artist of the first rank. 


Those who contrast his singing today 
with what it was years ago notice that he 
has greatly broadened and improved in 
his art, which growth distinguishes the 
really great artist. 

6 * * 

The Walska in Paris has blossomed 
out into a new field and she has done so 
with conspicuous and brilliant success. 
She is backing and managing a new or- 
chestra, conducted by Walter Straran, 
which gave its first concert at her own 
theater in the Champs Elysées. The first 
concert was a triumph so great that when 
the second concert was given hundreds 
of people were turned away. The or- 
chestra specializes in modern music. 

One cannot help but admire this wom- 
an’s pluck and perseverance. Evidently, 
if she cannot win on the operatic stage 
the laurels she desires, she is going to 
win them by managing some conspicu- 
ously fine musical organization. 

Go to it, madame! 

* * * 

A wit says that France thinks that 
Germany will make an overture, but it 
must be remembered that an overture is 
but a small part of a whole score. 

* ok *” 

The harpists have been holding their 
third annual convention in Providence. 
With 100 harpists on the stage, they 
were even more successful than when 
they had their first convention at Car- 
negie Hall and your editor made an ad- 
dress. 

But why was the harmony of the oc- 
casion interrupted by the report in the 
New York Sun, which printed a letter 
written by Joseph Schuecker of Pitts- 


burgh, in which the Pittsburghian we: 
for the scalp of poor Salzedo, the pres 
dent, whom he accuses of wanting to u; 
the association and make it an oppo 
tunity for personal propaganda? 

Whether there is any basis for this, 
know not; but I do know that Mr. Sa 
zedo is a fine musician, a virtuoso 
his particular instrument, which he h: 
done a great deal to popularize, and 
also know that he can write a ve 
clever article and has a large followin: 
The trouble seems to me to be due to th 
fact that no musician of distinction ca 
undertake to foster any enterprise wit! 
out having some people develop a thir: 
for his heart’s blood. 

* *” * 


’Tis a funny world! 

Here we are all groaning and gruntin 
under the income tax at the very tim 
when fifty prosperous Dutch farme: 
have come to the United States to escap 
excessive taxes imposed on them ji 
Holland. 

One farmer said his decision to emi- 
grate to America had been hastened by 
a tax levied on a piano he had in his 
home. However, England is waking up 
and is réducing her income tax rate, as 
well as other taxes, for she has made the 
discovery that one of the causes of poy 
erty and unemployment is burdensome 


taxation, says your poor 
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Yvonne D’Arle 


Few of the younger singers of the 
Metropolitan Oper Company have been 
more widely heard during the past sea- 
son than Yvonne D’Arle, soprano, who 
has recently returned to New York from 
an extensive tour of the Northwest with 
Titta Ruffo, baritone. Upon the close of 
her operatic activities in February, she 
was heard with Mr. Ruffo in concert in 
Montreal, Duluth, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Lincoln and 
other cities. Miss D’Arle is now in 
Havana, where she is scheduled to ap- 
pear with the San Carlo Company as 
Nedda, Musetta and Micaela. At the 
conclusion of this engagement she will 
sail for Europe to spend the summer, 
returning to America in time for the 
opening of her third season as a member 
of the Metropolitan. 


Letz Quartet Not to Disband 


The announcement that Hans Letz had 
accepted the position of concertmaster of 
the new State Symphony has created the 
erroneous impression that the Letz 
Quartet should be disbanded next sea- 
son. This is not the case; the organiza- 
tion will be heard in many concerts next 
season and is planning extended tours 
through the South and Middle West. 


Enesco Acclaimed in Paris Concerts 


Since his return to Europe from his 
first American concert tour, Georges En- 
esco, violinist, composer and conductor, 
has been occupied with many concerts in 
various cities of France, achieving much 
success as soloist with the Colonne 
Orchestra under the baton of Gabriel 








Pierné. He was also acclaimed as com- 
poser and conductor when he directed 
two of his own works with the orchestra. 
Mr. Enesco left Paris early in April for 
Bucharest, where he was scheduled to 
join Alfred Alessandresco, composer and 
conductor, in a series of four sonata re- 
citals for violin and piano, featuring 
works by H. Schmitt, de Castillon, Ro- 
partz, Witkowski and Roussel. 


MUSIC WEEK IN SALINA 


Kansas Community Makes Success of Its 
First Venture of Kind 


SALINA, KAN., April 28.— Salina’s 
Music Week, the first in her history, was 
held during the week ending April 14. 
All local music activities were repre- 
sented in afternoon and evening pro- 
grams. The Chamber of Commerce 
financed the event. The hall where the 
evening programs were given fell far 
short of accommodating the crowds. 
L. C. Webb was chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. Plans are already un- 
der way for next year’s Music Week. 

The finals in a music memory contest 
in the public schools were held during 
Music Week. Thirty-five pupils were 
given gold medals for perfect scores. 
Musie clubs conducted a similar contest 
at music stores one evening each week. 
The contests have given a decided im- 
petus to musical interests. C. F. Lebow, 
Mary Gibson Smith and Mrs. Frederica 
Rose, school supervisors of music, con- 
ducted the contest. 

With the opening next fall of Memo- 
rial Hall and its auditorium, seating 
over 3000 persons, Salina is to have a 
series of concerts at popular prices. The 
music committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce has contracted for six concerts to 
be given by the Little Symphony 0! 
Kansas City, the first two on an after- 
noon and evening of the Fall Music Fes 
tival in November, the others in Janu- 
ary and March. The Chamber of Com- 
merce Music Committee includes Jess Bb. 
Smith, Fred Abel, George Watson, Dean 
Cox, C. F. Lebow, Mrs. L. C. Wel 
Marian Steck, Daisie Bush, Roy Baile) 
and Earl Woodward. 

Vera Poppé, ’cellist, and Edna Swa! 
son Ver Haar, soprano, appeared in con- 
cert here on the evening of April 18 a: 
a special number in, the Lyceum cours 

MARIAN STECK. 











Orion Chautauqua to _ Institute 


Summer Music School 


The International Chautauqua Assen 
bly and Summer School of Lake Orio 
Mich., is planning an extensive musicé: 
program for the coming sessioa that w 
convene on July 4 and continue unt 
Aug. 26. The board of directors 1s pla! 
ning a permanent Chautauqua at whi 
it will be possible to combine work a! 
play under ideal conditions. Enr 
Rosati, teacher of Beniamino Gigli a! 
other prominent singers, will head t 
vocal denartment, and Leo Ornstein W 
have charge of the work in the pia! 
department. 
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Dukes Finds National Repression Crushes Music in Russia 
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'HAT if to be the future 
af of Russian music? No 
AS) speculations can be 


NS 


made with any degree 
of certainty upon this 
point even by those who 
intimate knowledge of the 











sossess 
-ountry and of the conditions at pres- 
ent existing there, for no man can say 
when the great national school of 
Russian composers will resume the 
work so abruptly cut short by the 
revolution and the rise of the Bolshe- 


vist régime. ‘Music has been sup- 
pressed in Russia because of the or- 
ganized official suppression of the na- 
tional tendencies, and it will not flour- 
ish there again until there is political 
freedom,” says Sir Paul Dukes, one of 
the most prominent living authorities 
on Russia, who is now on a lecturing 
tour of the United States. 

Sir Paul Dukes, a young, alert, keen- 
eyed Englishman, has crowded many 
unique and indeed thrilling experiences 
into his life, though he is still in his 
early thirties. When he first went to 
Russia as a youth of twenty, it was his 
intention to take up a musical career, 
and for that purpose he studied at the 
Petrograd Conservatory, where he was 
graduated with honors. He was, as a 
pianist, a pupil of Annette Essipoff. 
From the Conservatory, he went to the 
Marinsky Opera as assistant to Albert 
Coates, then the conductor at that insti- 
tution. But he devoted a great deal of 
time also to a study of the economic and 
political conditions of the country, and 
when obliged to give up his musical ac- 
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tivities during the war, he took an ap- 
pointment on the Anglo-Russian Com- 
mission in Petrograd, and was afterward 
employed by the British Foreign Office 
as a specialist in Russian affairs. He was 
later appointed by the British Govern- 
ment to the secret service, and lived for 
many months in Petrograd and Moscow 
under various disguises, and in daily 
peril of his life. Part of this time he 
had to serve in the Red Army. 


Disguise Baffled Siloti 


One amusing story among many he 
tells of these days relates to his friend- 
ship with Alexander Siloti, the pianist. 
“In these disguises,” he says, “I gener- 
ally avoided my friends, but on this day, 
when I looked as rough a hooligan as 
you can imagine, I decided to go to the 
Conservatory and call on Siloti. The 
porter, whom I knew very well, eyed me 
suspiciously, but no doubt concluded that 
I looked sufficiently rough to be a Bol- 
shevist, and let me pass. 

“‘Who is he?’ demanded Siloti, when 
the porter gave the message. 

“*T don’t know,’ was the reply, ‘but 
he looks like a young proletarian.’ 

“Well, what is it?’ Siloti queried, 
brusquely, when I walked in. I crossed 
over to him and whispered, ‘Don’t you 
know me, Siloti?’ He uttered an excla- 
mation of amazement, as he seized me 
by the hands, and rushed me into a chair 
for a chat. The disguise had completely 
baffled him, but he knew my voice.” 

Sir Paul Dukes draws a gloomy pic- 
ture of present musical conditions in 
Russia. “It is true that the Bolshevists 
encourage music,” he says, “but their en- 
couragement takes so peculiar a form 
that no composer can work under the 
conditions they have laid down. Music, 
they declare, must be for the protelariat. 
Lunarcharsky, one of the most moderate 
leaders of the regime, laid down this dic- 
tum, ‘We must take art out of the hands 
of the mandarins of the bourgeoisie, and 
put it into the hands of the working 
classes. We must subject art and learn- 
ing to the proletariat.’ So they have 
abolished what they describe as the art 
of the bourgeoisie, and are seeking for 
the art of the proletariat to take its 
place; but the suppression of the na- 
tional tendencies of the people has made 
it impossible for the composers to pro- 
duce any work. 

“Moreover, the composers, in common 
with the rest of the people, have suffered 
extreme poverty. They have been with- 
out paper or pencils, and even without 
fuel in their homes. Glazounoff, when 
he appeared at some of the Concerts for 
the People, as they are cailed, found 
the hall so cold that he could not play. 
With the return of the Bolshevists to the 
capitalistic system, it has been possible 
to obtain more food and fuel, but the 
suppression of the national tendencies 
continues, and no composer can write 
effectively under such conditions. Kous- 
sevitsky tried to conduct Scriabine’s 
‘L’Extase’ at one of the concerts, but 
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couldn’t hear a note of the music because 
of the noise made by the audience. Peo- 
ple weré permitted to do as they pleased, 
and children were actually allowed to 
play up and down the aisles of the the- 
ater as the performance went on. You 
see, this is an era of freedom in Rus- 
sia!” 


Opera as Bolshevist Propaganda 


In encouraging opera by offering in- 
ducements to the artists to remain in 
the country, the Bolshevists, it appears, 
have an eye to propaganda. They are 
in this way able to show visitors, as a 
proof of the beneficence and liberality of 
their rule, that the arts are being kept 
alive. 

“But the demand for opera in Russia 
existed long before the present regime,” 
says Sir Paul. “It was so keen before 
the Revolution that in the Putiloff iron 
works, employing 40,000 men, they had 


their own opera house and theater. There 
were many other houses in addition to 
the Imperial Opera; but even then the 
demand could not be met, and accordingly 
the Czar, at his own expense, built a new 
opera house, ‘Narodny Dom,’ which means 
‘The People’s House,’ containing not 
only the most spacious theater in Rus- 
sia for opera, seating 10,000 persons, but 
another theater for dramatic perform- 
ances, and a summer garden. Over the 
main entrance was inscribed ‘From the 
Czar to his people.’ 

“Of course, the leaders of the new 
regime could not tolerate this. They 
could not allow any admission that the 
Czar had done anything for his people. 
Therefore they obliterated this inscrip- 
tion, and substituted for it, ‘Proletarians 
of all countries unite!’ The title ‘The 
People’s House’ they altered to ‘House 
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Portray Dright Outlook for Music in America 
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Speakers Before New York Women’s Press Club Survey Remarkable Advance Made in Bringing 
Music to the People—John C. Freund Stresses Its Growing Importance in Our Every- 


Py 


day Life, and Shows Its Beneficent Influences in the Home, and in Relieving the Monot- 


ony of Industrial Toil—Points Out That Opera Is Now Financially Successful, That 
Music in the Churches Has Improved, and That the American Composer Has Won Rec- 
ognition—Directs Attention to the Great Development in the Music Industries of 
America—Baroness von Klenner Heralds Coming of Opera at a Dollar Admission in 
New York—Progress of Public School Music Eulogized 


UUA/UULLLA4ANAUNULLLAOGUULAAAAALULLNLASUOLUL4QOSO00409000LL4440UU0E COLAO OGEUUUOEUOUU OCGA UU OULU LA CGA MMOH MUNN AHUAAUAUUANNUULUUUUUALAUUUUUAONALOQUNNAQOQQNOSOOGAUUUALLAQAGULOQUUL SERGE HAUSCUUENEALE ETA 


USIC was the subject 
of the day at a meet- 
ing of the Women’s 
Press Club of New 
York at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the after- 
noon of April 28, when the Astor Gal- 
lery was crowded by members of the 
club and their guests, who heard an 
interesting program of addresses and 
music. The keynote of the addresses 
was one of the brightest optimism for 
the outlook for music in America. 
Various speakers drew attention to 
the remarkable advance made in re- 
cent years in bringing music to the 
people; and the improved prospects 
for the production of opera in English 
at prices within the reach of all were 
emphasized. 


~ Amy Wren, president of the club, was 
in the chair and Amy Ray-Sewards was 
in charge of the program. The speakers 
were John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA; Baroness Katherine Evans 
von Klenner, president of the National 
Opera Club and chairman of music for 
the State and City Federations of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; George H. Gartlan, director 
of music in the public schools of New 
York; Percy Hemus of William Wade 
Hinshaw’s “Impresario” Company; A. 
Sidney Reeve; Dr. Floyd S. Muckey; 
Maurice Frank, managing director of the 
proposed opera productions at the base- 
ball grounds; Geoffrey O’Hara; Lillie 
d’Angelo Bergh, vice-president of the 
Women’s Press Club, and Carrie Bar- 
bour Galyon. Other guests of honor 
were Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, 
Miss Cecil Cowdrey, Harry Gilbert, Rob- 
ert Huntington Terry and Mrs. W. O. 
Thompson. Apologies for absence were 
received from Philip Berolzheimer, City 
Chamberlain; Edwin Franko Goldman 
and Dr. Eugene A. Noble. 

Mme. Ray-Sewards, in introducing 
Mr. Freund, said that all who were in- 
terested in music, even those who were 
only slightly interested in it, knew of 
the great work which he had done and 
was doing on its behalf. “We are hon- 
ored in having him as our guest today,” 
she continued, “and I have very great 
pleasure in asking him to address you. 
_ ey will be ‘What Music Can Do 
oe ani*” 


Mr. Freund’s Address 


Mr. Freund, who on rising was re- 
ceived with continued applause, caused 
laughter by alluding to speakers who 
had preceded him on the program by 
saying: “You have heard from the chil- 
dren: now you are to hear from the old 
man! And,” he went on, “when the 
old man, who is now nearly eighty, and 
has triumphed over various accidents 
and operations, has chosen as his life’s 
work the editorship of musical papers 
and to live among musicians, who, 
though they produce harmony, quarrel 
more than any other crowd upon earth 
—(laughter)—he can only conclude that 
he has done this to expiate sins com- 
mitted in a previous existence. (Laugh- 
ter.) ; 

“Tam going to give you very briefly a 
viewpoint which has come to me after 
half a century of work, for fifty years 
ago I gave this country its first musical 
paper in English, and what I’ve been 
through since only the Almighty knows. 
(Laughter. ) 

“What is this great world crying for 
today? Its cry is that we all want a 
better life. We all want to get some- 
thing more out of life than we are get- 
ting out of it now. That cry comes as 





loudly from the harassed captain of in- 
dustry, who has his problems and cares, 
a fact those he employs never appreciate 
—the payment of taxes, for instance, 
which exact from him nearly all he does 
make—that 


cry comes from him as it 


does from the humble mechanic, who is 
trying to make ends meet with an in- 
creasing family and a growing cost of 
living. 


“Work to Win Leisure” 


“There must be something more in life 
than work, work, work! ‘The aim ana 
end of life is not to work for work’s sake, 
but to work to win leisure—(applause) 
—leisure to be with your friends, with 
your family, leisure to enjoy recreation, 
leisure to take your wife to a theater— 
or, if you haven’t a wife, someone else’s 
perhaps! (Laughter.) It means that 
you shall work under such conditions 
that at the end of your day’s toil you 
shall have ‘pep’ enough left to enjoy 
what you have won by your labor, in- 
stead of returning home so exhausted that 
you can only exclaim to your wife, ‘For 
Heaven’s sake, Mary, put the children to 
bed; I want a little peace!’ (Applause.) 

“Is it to be wondered at that you ask 
yourselves, ‘What am I getting out of 
life, anyway?’ The same stunt day after 
day, from morning to night—home, of- 
fice or factory, in one monotonous round. 
Home! Two rooms and a kitchenette, 
and at the corner the delicatessen store! 
(Laughter.) Most of those living under 
these conditions are hoping against hope 
for the future, and even if they do make 
enough money, they find they haven’t 
stomach enough left to eat a_ steak. 
( Laughter.) 

“Ten years ago, or more, I discovered 
that America was spending $600,000,000 
a year upon music and musical instru- 
ments—more than all Europe was spend- 
ing for the same purposes. Since that 
time the sum so spent in America has 
gone up to $700,000,000; and when that 
announcement was made not long since, 
it created a sensation. The figures 
showed that America, which was sup- 
posed to be without any interest in cul- 
ture, in music, art or the drama, had 
uneonsciously been advancing along 
these lines all the time. (Applause.) 
A call came from various parts of the 
country, and I went out to put the facts 
before the public; and being a man with 
some breadth of mind, I became gradu- 
ally educated from whe old idea that 
music in its finer forms is only for the 
more cultured few. (Applause.) Bit by 
bit it has gained an increasing: place in 
our everyday life. (Applause.) 


Why There Is Labor Unrest 


“A great deal is said about so-called 
labor unrest. Much of that unrest arises 








from the fact that we have, through our 
inventive genius, taken the intelligence 
out of the man on the job and put it into 
the machine. (Applause.) 


“In one big factory, where they are 
making auto supplies, I was invited to 
talk to 2000 or 3000 ot the workmen. In 
front of one machine there was a fine 
young American mechanic. Over his 
machine a yellow lubricating fluid was 
fiowing, and into a basket below hun- 
dreds of little brass screws were falling. 
When this basket was filled, he rang a 
bell, and along came a boy who took it 
away and put an empty basket in its 
place. The job of the mechanic was to 
watch that machine, to see that the 
lubrication was kept up, and that the 
brass supplies did not fail, and that was 
all that that man did, day after day, 
except to repair the machine if it hap- 
pened to get out of order. Can you won- 
der if, when the day was over, the ‘pep’ 
was out of him, and that he was ready 
for the Anarchist or Bolshevist who 
came along and asked him, ‘What are 
you getting out of it, my boy?’ 

“In the Johnston factory at Bingham- 
ton, where 30,000 or 40,000 pairs of shoes 
a day are turned out, there are rows of 
girls simply putting uppers upon ma- 
chines which do the necessary work upon 
these uppers in the process of manufac- 
ture, and this goes on for six or eight 
hours a day. Can you wonder that onc 
of the problems in that wonderfully run 
factory is how to prevent those dear 
girls from going what is called ‘nutty’? 
How can it be otherwise when day after 
day is spent upon a monotonous job, de- 
structive of imagination and initiative? 

“Take the teachers in our public 
schools. As I am speaking here today, 
my good wife is entertaining a teacher 
who has broken down under the mo- 
notony of the work of spending twenty- 
five years in the bad air of the classroom, 
and this teacher cannot get compensa- 
tion because she must go on for another 
ten years before she will be entitled 
to it. 

“We raise statues to those who destroy 
life, but we do not even decently com- 
pensate those who help to save and edu- 
cate life. (Loud applause.) 


“Is there any more monotonous work 
that that which many newspaper women 
cdo? The monotony of their work is soul- 
destroying. Another monotonous job is 
that of the music critics. If you had to 
do the work which falls to the lot of the 
music critics, in going round listening to 
bum playing and singing and be damned 





Mr. Aldrich, in New York Times: 


New York Tribune: 


Mr. Gabriel, in New York Sun: 
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conviction.” 
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CRUCIFIXION 


Motet for Eight Parts and Bass Solo, a Cappella 


After Text by Walter von der Vogelweide 


By WERNER JOSTEN 


Comment following first New York rendition; Oratorio Society, Albert Stoessel, Conducto 
Carnegie Hall, April 4, 1923. 


“Mr. Josten’s motet was a composition of unusual power, contrasting 
with the ancient style [referring to preceding numbers on the program] 
in that it is so vividly descriptive and subjectively expressive.’ 


“Then came a motet by Werner Josten entitled ‘Crucifixion’ for eight- 
part chorus, with a bass solo, which came out well against the choral 
background. Mr. Josten proved able to give a poignant effect to his open- 
ing phrases and weave the voices skilfully in the final ‘Amen. 


... Werner Josten’s Crucifixion motet, written to a text of Walter 
von der Vogelweide, its bass solo sung by Edwin Swain to a subdued 
Latin accompaniment by the chorus, which had first established the de- 
votional mood by the strongly expressive opening section. 
part writing and suggestive in its dramatic harmonization, this piece 
stood out on the program clearly rather than boldly and was sung with 


Send for Complete List of Mr. Josten’s Schirmer Publications 
Inc., 


if you write the truth— (laughter) 
you had to do that, you’d wonder h 
they retained their sanity. (Laughte 


Introduced Music in the Factorie 


“It is this monotony of daily t 
which provokes the unrest of labor, a 
this is the problem that must be fac 
It is here that music comes in. | : 
proud of the fact that I was one of | 
very first to introduce music Into | 
factory life of this country. (Applaus: 
That was long before the agitation | 
opera at a dollar. That is a very go 
thing in its way, and I hope the ent 
prise now planned at the _ baseb 
grounds will succeed; but long bef 
we heard of dollar opera I urged tl! 
music should be introduced into facto 
life, not merely during the lunch hoi 


but positively while the job was procee | 


ing, that the man should be enabled 
listen to music while his fingers were |; 
the monotonous job. (Applause.) | 
could give you a long list of industri») 
enterprises in this country where mu 
is kept going all the time, from mornin 
till night, to help along the job.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Freund provoked laughter by the 
story of the gratitude of a candy fac- 
tory proprietor at Elmira, who after 
one of his addresses there came up to 
the platform and kissed him on _ bot! 
cheeks because of the success which hai 
followed the installation of music in his 
factory. “Think of the monotonous 
round of duty of the poor woman in the 
home!” Mr. Freund continued. “In the 
morning, when she has sent her husband 
to his office, the children to the school, 
she must busy herself about putting the 
house in order, going shopping, prepar- 
ing the luncheon and dinner; and so the 
never-ending round goes on, until she 
sits down and asks herself in despair, 
‘What am I getting out of life?’ Bu 
put music into that woman’s home, and 
the scene is changed—all that drab dis- 
content disappears. If scores of young 
girls are running to cabarets and jazz, 
it is not to work off their surplus energy 
that they do so, but to restore their de- 
pleted vitality. The question which w: 
have to decide is whether these influences 
shall be elevating or degrading. (Ap- 
plause.) 


A Gracious Influence in the Home 


“The home in which there is music is 
blessed through its gracious influence, 
and every member of that family comes 
under the spell of this influence. Th: 
boy of that family will bring home a 
better type of girl and the girl will bring 
home a better tvpe of boy. The home is 
the basis of all civilization, and the 
influence of music in the home is more 
widely reaching than we can estimate. 

“Another factor to illustrate the bene- 
ficial power of music is the community 
chorus, which brings people together in 
song. It is true that some of the people 
who are singing in community choruses 
give forth sounds that are positively not 
human—(laughter)—but you will find 
that the dominant note is always true to 
pitch. Therefore, in bringing music to 
the people, you must begin in the home 
and in the community chorus, and be 
fore that in the public schools. (Loud 
applause.) You have no idea what 





[Continued on page 11! 
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Bright Outlook tor Music Surveyed in 
Speeches at N. Y. Women’s Press Club 
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ans to have a lot of little children 
.ught to sing and play music. I re- 
ember the sensation I experienced— it 
is more to me that the finest opera I 
ad ever witnessed—when in Kansas I 
.w 1200 young people come in to their 
ork singing to the music of their own 
chestra, in which there were black and 
yhite girls and boys.” (Applause.) 
Mr. Freund pointed out, as further 
oofs of the advance of music in this 
ountry, that deficits*in opera had been 
‘urned into profits, that music in the 
~hurches and chapels had improved, 
though it was not so far back, in the 
davs of the Puritans and Pilgrims, that 
it had been banned altogether; that we 
were now perceiving the merits of the 
American composer, and that there had 
gone on, side by side with this progress, 
a remarkable development in the music 
industries of America, the home of the 
finest pianos and of the other wonderfu! 
instruments which had brought music 
into the home of the mechanic as well as 
that of the millionaire. 





Women’s Idealism Our Hope 


“Man-made civilization, as a result of 
the war, has gone to blazes,” he con- 
tinued. “They are already, with their 
new chemical discoveries, preparing for 
the next war, so that we need not have 
to wait for the swish of a comet’s tai! 
to meet destruction. We must look for 
the solution of our problems to the ideal- 
ism of the women, an idealism brought 
out through the agonies of the ages; we 
must look to the women who write books 
and newspaper articles and run round 
as reporters—we must look to their 
idealism to bring our human life back 
to something like sanity. (Applause.) 
Women are coming to the front every- 
where—not only as stenographers and 
clerks, but as managers and in many 
other positions of responsibility. A man- 
ager of one of the great dry goods stores 
told me the other day that they were 
sending women to Europe as buyers in- 
stead of men, who were mostly inter- 
ested in having a good time. (Laugh- 
ter.) Women are also coming into the 
great orchestras all over the country. 
Josef Stransky once told me that he 
knew a young woman who had the abil- 
ity to be a concertmaster, and yet he did 
not dare to appoint her to the job be- 
cause if he did so, the other musicians 
in the orchestra would go out on strike. 

“Music inspires the noblest sentiments 
of humanity,” said Mr. Freund in con- 
clusion—“music, crooned by the mother 
to the babe at her breast, chanted. at the 
christening and the marriage, sung at 
the requiem to the dead—music, which 
begins where words end, which whispers 
to us of immortality!” 

There was loud and continued ap- 
plause as Mr. Freund resumed his seat. 


Pleads for Dollar Opera 


Baroness Katherine Evans von Klen- 
ner, president of the National Opera 
Club, who spoke on “A Musical Cru- 
sade,” said that the crusade for which 
she had been fighting for years was for 
opera at a fair price and with the 
municipality at the back of it. (Ap- 
plause.) “We are going to have that 
dollar opera right here in New York,” 
she announced, amid further applause. 
The National Opera Club had _ been 
founded to create a sentiment for opera 
in the vernacular and by American com- 
posers, and if American composers did 
not have their operas produced it was 
the fault of the public and not of the 
impresarios. If the public demanded 
these operas, they would get them. Ber- 
‘in had recently opened its fourth opera 
house. What was the matter with New 
York and Chicago? She would rather 
have 10,000 persons contributing a dollar 
each for the production of opera than 
one man contributing $10,000, because 
by the first plan a consciousness of the 
Vaiue of music was developed among the 
beople. (Applause.) The dollar opera 
Was coming to New York at the baseball 
grounds on June 20. Up at the baseball 
grounds they had 10,000 people sitting 
on those big sweaters—(cries of “bleach- 
ers!” and laughter)—sitting on the 
eachers in the hot sun, looking at some- 
ig they understood. Now the cru- 
sale for dollar opera was to be accom- 
Pilshed. Mr. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, was a crusader and she herself 
Was a crusader, and she believed they 
were now to have the happiness of see- 
ing their hopes realized. (Applause.) 





Maurice Frank, managing director of 
the coming opera proauctions at the 
baseball grounds, explained the project, 
at the invitation of saroness von Kien- 
ner, and said the first performance, that 
of “Aida,” would be given on June 20. 
Mr. Frank, who in the course ot his 
brief address described MUsICAL AMER- 
ICA amid applause as the greatest musi- 
cal publication in this country, paid a 
tribute to Charles A. Stoneham, presi- 
cent of the New York Baseball Ciub, and 
said that what he had done for this ven- 
ture would be recorded prominently in 
the history of constructive efforts to 
place music where it belonged in this 
country. (Applause.) 


Urge Shakespeare for Opera Librettos 


Geoffrey O’Hara recommended ope- 
ratic composers to go to Shakespeare tor 
their librettos. If they made opera in- 
teresting, they would not have to drag 
people to it. “Deliver the goods,” he 
advised, “and they will come, regardless 
ot prices!” 

Dr. Floyd S. Muckey, in an address on 
“Constructive Voice Criticism,” spoke 
of the technique of singing and empha- 
sized the importance of fundamental 
tone, resonance and unrestricted use of 
the true vocal cords. With the assist- 
-ance of a tuning fork and an improvised 
resonator, he gave an interesting singing 
lesson, illustrating the effect of reso- 
nance upon the carrying quality of the 
tone. He maintained that the newspaper 
critics should be constructive in what 
they wrote, and when they pointed out 
faults, should explain how those faults 
should be remedied. Reading from one 
adverse criticism of a singer, he asked, 
“How much do you get out of criticism 
of that sort? How is that going to help 
the poor lady to avoid these faults? 
The trouble was that she hadn’t a good 
fundamental tone, and that as she sang 
she interfered with the vocal cords and 
with resonance.” 

A. Sidney Reeve gave a demonstration 
of a new system of musical notation, 
which, he explained, had originated a 
few years ago when a number of middle- 
aged men desired to perform chamber 
music at home and found the trouble of 
learning the present system too cumber- 
some. A specimen sheet of an unhar- 
monized melody in F Sharp which he 
exhibited showed a simple distribution of 
notes without any key signature and 
with one of the spaces between the lines 
of the stave a little wider than the 
others. He claimed for the new system 
that it could be learned easily, and that 
it would throw open any orchestral score 
for sight reading by any pianist. He 
was assisted in the demonstration by a 
young lady from the audience who vol- 
unteered at his request and a little girl 
from the Mannes Settlement School. 
Neither had seen the melody before, and 
they sat at the piano and played it, the 
young lady apparently finding no diffi- 
culty in the task. 

Lillie d’Angelo Bergh, vice-president of 
the club, spoke of the importance of pub- 
lic school music and urged members to 
do all they could to obtain a larger ap- 
propriation for this work. 

Carrie Barbour Galyon gave an ad- 
dress on the powers of music as an active 
agent in healing disease and related ex- 
amples in support of this claim. 

Percy Hemus of William Wade Hin- 
shaw’s “Impresario” Company, said that 
the two tours of that company showed 
that America was not unmusical. He 
had found that there was a remarkable 
love for music in the United States, and 
that it was not necessary to force people 
to buy tickets if they were given per- 
formances which could be understood. 
“We give our performances in English,” 
he said, “and by that I mean that the 
members of our company are obliged to 
sing in plain English. (Applause.) 
None of our singers is allowed to say, 
‘My hear-r-t-ah at thy sweet-ah voice- 
ah!’” (Laughter and applause.) 

George H. Gartlan, director of music 
in the public schools of New York, de- 
scribed the system of teaching music in 
the New York schools as the greatest in 
the United States. New Yorkers were 
apt to forget the importance of the work 
they were doing. At Grand Rapids, 
when 200 children took part in a music 
memory contest, the newspapers gave 
pages to the event, but last year, when 
3000 competed in a similar contest in 
New York, nothing was said about it in 
the papers, and when certain of the edi- 
tors were approached, they replied, “We 
haven’t time for these things—there are 


too many murders and divorces, too 
many of the things that appeal more 
directly to the public, who want to know 
whether Babe Ruth made a home run 
or who won the last Marathon dancing 
contest.” 

An interesting musical program was 
given by Augusta Tollefsen, who played 
artistically a group of piano solos; the 
Tollefsen Trio, comprising Carl. Tollef- 
sen, violin; Paul Keefer, ’cello, and Mrs. 
Tollefsen, piano, who interpreted with 
judgment Tchaikovsky’s Trio in A 


Minor, Op. 50, and Geoffrey O’Hara, 
who sang animatedly a number of his 
own songs, which were of a high order. 
Two of the numbers are still in MSS. 
The president, in declaring the session 
opened, drew attention to the activities 
of the club and in a few gracious -words 
introduced Mme. Ray-Sewards, chair- 
man of the music committee, saying that 
she had worked indefatigably for the 
prosperity of the club and for the suc- 
cess of that day’s program. 
P. J. NOLAN. 
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seeneceneeenes 


into sprigs. 
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from their sale he greatly profited. 


Yet was he ambitious and not satisfied 
: So he said, “I will specialize in sweet peas 
= and verbenas, there being much more profit in these products and there 
: being much more demand for the same.” Sr 
Then forthwith, persuaded that he would prove to be a flower specialist of 
great merit, notwithstanding that he had had disastrous experience in 
ordinary flower culture, he sent his little boy to purchase the necessary 
When the seeds arrived he planted them, labeling the flower beds, 


develop something himself. 


seeds. 


So being a man of great perspicacity he procured this time sundry plants 
fully grown and developed and, after pruning them, which operation required 
little skill or experience he offered these plants as his own product, and 


An Analogical Fable 


By W. Warren Shaw 


NCE upon a time there was a man who thought he would like to become 
a florist and flower culturist because he liked and admired flowers and 
because there was much profit in the business. 

He built a magnificent hothouse with variegated colored glass and pre- 
pared much soil and procured many seeds, which he planted. 
tunately he had not taken the trouble to find out how to regulate the heat 
or how much or how little to water his plants, and so his first crop burned 
and withered, or the seed became water-logged and never developed even 


But unfor- 


he must in truth create and 








denen sate. espnenentLs 


but not knowing much about seeds he did not question that they were such 


as he had ordered. 


Now, unfortunately, owing to some misunderstanding between the little 


and beans. 
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a license. 


some who do. 
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Washington Arts Club Elects Officers 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—Offi- 
cers of the Arts Club elected for the en- 
suing year include Arthur F. Musgrave, 
president; G. A. Lyon, vice-president; 
George H. Dawson, recording secretary ; 
Alfred E. Lewis, Jr., corresponding sec- 
retary; Roy L. Neuhauser, treasurer; 
Henry K. Bush-Brown, member of the 
board of governors. Plans were also 
perfected for the erection of an audi- 
torium and exhibition gallery in connec- 
tion with the club building, a structure 
that will provide both a large dining 
room on the ground floor and a combined 
concert, music and gallery auditorium 
above capable of seating about 300, with 
a stage on which musical and other en- 


tertainments may be given. 
A. T. MARKS. 





Mrs. William John Hall to Head Piano 
Department at Winston-Salem 


Mrs. William John Hall of Montclair, 
N. J., National Chairman of the Fed- 
erated Music Clubs’ Junior Department, 
will head the piano department of the 
Winston-Salem Civic Summer School of 
Music that convenes in Winston-Salem 
on June 25. Mrs. Hall has not only 
heen active in the work of the Federa- 
tion, but has a pedagogical experience 
in music extending over many years. 
Her husband is first assistant supervisor 
of music in the public schools of St. Louis 
and is a well-known teacher and or- 
ganist. 


Amphion Club Sings in Englewood 


ENGLEWoop, N. J., April 28.—The 
Amphion Glee Club, Alfred Boyce, con- 
ductor, made its first appearance at 
the People’s Institute here last Thurs- 
day evening in an interesting concert, 
with Amy Ellerman, contralto, and 
Helen Jeffery. violinist, as soloists. The 
work of the club was excellent and well 
deserving of the prolonged applause it 
received after each number. Particu- 
larly good was the Prayer from “Lohen- 





Now the flower culturist had fifty orders for sweet peas and verbenas, 
and he, not even knowing beans from peas or verbenas from sweet peas, 
: delivered them in good faith, and marvelous to relate, they were received 
: and paid for, for those who had ordered thought that these plants which 
were delivered were improved varieties of verbenas and sweet peas of 
which they now became the proud possessors. 

Of course there was ultimately a great awakening, for it chanced that 
some of their friends knew the difference and exposed them to ridicule or 
pity according to the kindness of their hearts—and the flower culturist had 


Moral—Be sure that your vocal teacher knows good tones from bad tones 


and good singing from bad singing, for out in the audiences you may find 
If your vocal teacher can illustrate you are doubly secured. 


OPNAPDEO EPO SEAA EAN OAOONEA ONO EEEAOENND 


boy and the merchant at the time of the purchase of the seeds, the fruitage 
from the planting did not appear as was expected, for in place of sweet 
peas and verbenas there appeared in luxuriant profusion vast crops of peas 





grin” and Oley Speaks’ “On the Road 
to Mandalay,’ Miss Ellerman sang 
“Adieu Foréts” from  Tchaikovsky’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc” and a group of songs, 
and Miss Jeffery was heard in numbers 
by Wieniawski, Dvorak and Sarasate. 





All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA i8 
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A Summer Session 
in Singing 
Willi Be Conducted By 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
NEW YORK CITY 
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YOUNG HUNGARIAN VIOLONCELLIST 


Protege of the great DAVID POPPER 


NEW YORK TIMES 


*“Rozsi Varady, a_ very 
gypsy of a Hungarian ’cellist, 
despite her girlish white frock 
and Psyche knot, made an 
instant success yesterday 
afternoon at Aeolian Hall. 
She is musical to her finger- 
tips and mistress of a singu- 
larly pure tone that might 
imply much greater strength 
in handling the big fiddle. 
Her crisp phrases, pianissi- 
mos, arpeggios, quadruple 
stopping and upper octave 
scales were tossed off lightly 
as silver confetti by a queen 
of carnival.” 














NEW YORK HERALD 


“Miss Varady’s playing 
discloses a genuine talent. 
In the simple, melodious 
Haydn music, as in her own 
master’s concerto, her style 
was easy and graceful. Per- 
sonal charm, moreover, was 
a feature the young woman 
added to her musical work.” 


NEW YORK GLOBE 


“Young and comely, this 
Austro-Hungarian golden- 
locks delighted an audience 
that filled the Aeolian audi- 
torium by reason of her win- 
some presence as well as by 
her skillful playing of the 
*cello. Her tone in cantilena 
was rich and flowing, in 
passage work she was fleet 
and dextrous of finger and 
bow.” 
































Victor Herbert the noted composer regards Rozsi 
Varady as the greatest woman ’cellist of the day 








NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
(H. E. Krehbiel) 


“The admirable features 


of her playing were 


an 


ample tone and unaffected 
and musicianly style: strong 
and flexible manipulation 


of the bow.” 





Miss Varady won the 
distinction of appear- 
ing in a Musicale at 
the White House be- 
fore President and 
Mrs. Harding and 
guests Feb. 2, 1922. 








EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT : 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


(Max Smith) 


“She brings to her playing 


not 
ciency, but genuine musical 
sensibility and tempera- 
mental warmth,” 


only technical profi- 


INTERNATIONAL ART CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


132 W. 43d St., New York 
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| GANZ’S PLAYERS END 


FIRST HALF OF TOUR 


‘t. Louis Symphony Makes a 
Notable Record—Events 
of Crowded Week 


By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, April 28.—The St. Louis 
ymphony arrived home on Tuesday 
‘ter completing the first four weeks of 

; spring tour, just in time for Mr. 
(;anz to appear with the new Symphony 

‘o at a concert here. The orchestra’s 

ecess thus far has been little short of 

cord-breaking and already the manage- 

ent has signed up for re-engagements 
next season, one of the first cities to sign 
being Columbia, Mo., where three pairs 
of concerts will be presented. The or- 
chestra departed last night for Spring- 
field, Mo., to complete the last part of 
the tour, which will take four weeks. 
Besides Mr. Ganz, who played in a num- 
ber of cities, the soloists, Mme. Carolina 
Lazzari, Michel Gusikoff and H. Max 
Steindel, were warmly received every- 
where they appeared. 

The Apollo Club’s concert on Tuesday 
night, which closed its twenty-ninth 
season, marked the second appearance 
here of Alberto Salvi, harpist. He ap- 
peared in three groups and displayed 





superb art. The Club, under Charles 
Galloway, was in fine fettle. 

The following evening, at the Odeon, 
the Knights of Columbus Choral Club, 
under W. T. Diebels, gave a delightful 
concert, and introduced to the public 
the new Symphony Trio, composed of 
Rudolph Ganz, pianist; Michel Gusikoff, 
violinist, and H. Max Steindel, ’cellist. 
They have been appearing this past 
winter in a series of private concerts and 
their ensemble work is truly noteworthy. 
Together they played the Mendelssohn 
Trio No. 1, Op. 49, and Arensky Trio, 
No. 1, Op. 32, and Mr. Ganz and Mr. 
Gusikoff played the Beethoven Sonata, 
No. 3, Op. 12. The club sang in capital 
style. Esmeralda Berry-Mays was the 
accompanist. 

On Thursday evening at the Coliseum, 
before an audience of about 5,000 per- 
sons, the St. Louis Massenchor gave its 
spring concert under the baton of Hugo 
Anschuetz. For spirited singing and 
body of tone, this great mass of singers 
should compare favorably with the best 
in the country. The men’s chorus, sing- 
a cappella, gave some folk-songs, and 
the mixed chorus was admirable in 
Bruch’s epic cantata “Odysseus.” In the 
latter, Raymund Koch, baritone soloist, 
made a splendid showing, his sonorous 
tones rising clear above the chorus and 
orchestra. The other soloists, who also 
did good work, were Mme. Emma Tester. 
soprano, and Mme. Meta Diestal, mezzo- 
soprano. The concert was given for the 


benefit of the starving women and 
children in Central Europe. An orchestra 
of fifty players accompanied the chorus. 

Paul Friess, pianist, and Kaymund 
Koch, baritone, gave a joint recital on 
Tuesday of last week at the Wednesday 
Club auditorium. The event was well 
attended and highly enjoyed. A _ pro- 
gram of wide range gave both artists 
an opportunity to show their artistry 
and versatility. Marguerite Reid ac- 
companied. 

On Thursday evening the Morning 
Choral Club gave its last subscription 
concert at the Odeon under Charles 
Galloway. The club sang four numbers 
admirably. The soloist was Charles 
Dalmorés, French tenor, this being his 
first appearance here in concert. Besides 
an aria from “Lohengrin,” he gave 
several groups of modern French songs 
in artistic. fashion and also a group in 
in English. The club was assisted in 
its numbers by Mrs. Charles E. Blank- 
enship, Mrs. H. E. M. Pasmezoglu, Mrs. 
Katharine Cowan and Mrs. Esmerelda 
Berry-Mays. There was a large audience. 

The Concordia Seminary Orchestra 
gave concerts on Tuesday and Wednes- 
— at the North St. Louis Turner 

all. 

The management of the Municipal 
Opera Company announces that the ad- 
vance sale for seats for the opera which 
opens on May 28 already amounts to 
$60,000. The season will be for ten 
weeks instead of eight as heretofore. 
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European Direction 


LOOK AT THIS! 


MORGAN-KINGSTON 


Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Re-engaged 


Entire Season—Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nov. 1923 to May 1924 


















Entire Season Ravinia Grand Opera Co. 
June to May 1923 





Spring European Concert Tour 





KNABE PIANO 





Lionel Powell v Holt 
6 Cork Street, London, W. 1. 


All Communications for America, 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
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Important Engagements 
to Occupy Frieda Klink 
During Summer Months 


ceveneoenens eee 













MY Photo by Mishkin 
Frieda Klink, Contralto 


Although Frieda Klink, contralto, be- 
gan her concert season early last Oc- 
tober, she will be active until nearly the 
middle of August, her list of forthcom- 
ing engagements including a number of 
festival appearances and concerts with 
the Goldman Band. Among the larger 
festivals in which she will be heard are 
those in Pittsburg, Kan., and in Worces- 


ter, Mass., where she will sing the 
contralto réle in the performance of 
“Walpurgis In Pittsburgh she 


ight.” 

will sing in “The Messiah.” Since the 
beginning of her season Miss Klink has 
appeared in concert in Poughkeepsie, As- 
bury Park, Worcester, Mass.; Glens Falls, 
and Red Bank, N. J., and in New York 
City, where she was also heard in the 
first New York performance of Gallico’s 
“The Apocalypse.” As a member of the 
United States Opera Company she was 
heard in an important réle in Wagner’s 
“Die Walkiire” in Reading, Altoona, 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Erie, Cleveland, 
Akron, Zanesville, Cincinnati and De- 
troit. 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


April 28.—The Civic Choral Club, as- 
sisted by Naomi Nazor, soprano, gave 
the final concert of the Chamber of Com- 
merce series on April 18, presenting 
choruses from “Faust” and “Elijah.” 
Miss Nazor sang arias from “Faust” 
and groups of songs. Earl Rosenberg is 
conductor of the club. An operetta en- 
titled “In Old Louisiana” was given re- 
cently by the music department of the 
Junior High School under Ada Richards. 
Lois Craft and Cecil Lamb sang the lead- 
ing parts. Jean Horrigan, soprano, and 
Mrs. Helen Neal Wynick, reader, assist- 
ed by Turney Gibson, violinist, and 
pupils of Esther Shaw Gibson, were 
heard recently in recital at the London 
Heights Methodist Episcopal Church. 

IRMA WILKINSON COOKE. 





PONTIAC, MICH, 


April 28.—The recent drive for mem- 
bership in the Civic Music Association 
resulted in a total of over 1500 subscrib- 
ers and a waiting list of several hundred 
persons who will be unable to obtain 
tickets unless some of the original sub- 
scribers drop out. It was originally in- 
tended to sell 1000 subscriptions at $5 
each, providing for four concerts by 
prominent artists next season. With the 
increased number, it will be possible to 
give more concerts or to have more ex- 
pensive artists, though this point has not 
yet been decided. Much of the success of 
the drive was due to the efforts of the 
Tuesday Musical Club. 

Mrs. W. F. JACKSON. 
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LOUIS GRAVEURE 


His Remarkable Achievement in California 


N confining his American 

season to four months, 
because of European en- 
gagements, he has sung a 
general average of four 
concerts a week, and in 
California he established a 
record of eleven concerts 


in fourteen days, emerging 
from the ordeal with his 































voice fresher than ever—as 
witness the headlines: 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


Ray C. Brown (Chronicle). “Graveure gets 
glad welcome. Popularity earned year ago 
has not waned, audience shows. Columbia 
Theatre filled close to standing point. In 
the twenty-two months since his last ap- 
pearance, the memory of his artistry has 
been preserved unfaded, and his admirers 
were ready and eager for a renewal of for- 
mer enjoyment. Unchanged is the suavity 
of his apparently effortless utterances. He 
has the same power of swift transition from 
repose to dramatic tenseness, the same irre- 
sistible sweep of emotional force in impas- 


sioned passages.” 


A. C. Winchell (Jour- 
nal). “Graveure shows 
mastery of art, enrich- 
ment of tonal power 
and increased promo- 
tion of interpretation. 
Clear resonance excels. 
Essence of song incor- 
porated to wonderful 
degree in each. of 
groups.” 


Charles Woodman 
(Call). “Graveure wins 
new laurels as great ar- 
tist. Every seat was 
occupied when _ that 
incomparable artist, 
Louis Graveure, step- 
ped upon the stage yes- 
terday. The vast au- 
dience cheered him to 
the echo and lingered 
long after the last num- 
ber, while he gave en- 
core after encore. His 
voice seemed fuller. 
clearer and more melo- 
dious than ever.” 








TEN PROGRAMS 


By 
LOUIS GRAVEURE 
q Mr. Graveure’s Ten 
Programs used for his 
tours during the pre- 
sent season have been 
printed in a brochure 
which will be mailed 
to anyone on request. 























Redfern Mason (Examiner). “Graveure in 
better voice than ever. His command of 
language is extraordinary. One does not 
know which to admire the most—the finely 
chiseled diction, the perfectly controlled 
voice, or the just media between histrion- 
icism and mere recital.” 


LOS ANGELES: 


F, Lawrence 
shows superb art. 


(Examiner). “Graveure 
His audience last night 
at Philharmonic Auditorium packed the 
huge house to the dome. Applause, spon- 
taneous and vehement, followed every pro- 
grammed number, and rioted in wild excess 
as he gave many extra songs, classics them- 
selves, but ultra-popular because of his own 
fame in their rendition. Singing with the 
magnificent phrasing, the apparently un- 
limited breath control and the gusto and 
bravura which are all manifestations of his 
art, Graveure undoubtedly made the great- 
est sensation of any recital singer on the 
local stage, with the possible exception of 
John McCormack.” 





In America 


All Season 


1923-1924 
Now Booking 





Management: 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
33 West 42nd Street 


New York City 
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conducted in conjunction with the com- she sang by request “Charmant Oiseau” 


Brilliant Series of Events Round pany: Dorothy Mansfield, soprano; Mlle. from “Perle du Bresil,’’ with flute obbli- 


2 ‘a ° Polio, mezzo-soprano; Albert Sheffer- gato and accompaniment by the Army 

Out Waning Season in Washington man, tenor, and Paul Annis, baritone. Band, W. J. Stannard, leader. Mrs. 

The singers were assisted by Marie Han- — Lyons also sang a group of songs by the 

= - ion goer Bag mayer on and bees composer, Charles T. Ferry, 
. : , Elizabet ardiner, who are conducting who played the accompaniments. 

Cecil Arden Gives Concert for D. A. R. and Many Local Artists a school for ballet in conjunction with The Dalgleish Music Study Club, of 

. the opera company, presented: severa which Mrs. Robert H. Dalgleisch, presi- 

Appear in Club Events of Week delightful examples of Oriental dancing. dent of the Rubinstein Club, is the or- 


72 The Woman’s City Club heard a con- ganizer, met Thursday evening, April 
cert Monday evening, April 23, by Mrs. 19, to study the lives and music of two 








By DOROTHY DEMUTH WATSON : Elliott Woods, soprano; Elsie Edwards, American composers, Oley Speaks and 
HUUPLELLULEREELLLULUALIVAELCLULEELELULOREOPeLE OLE EH GPO O TOTEM TATE TET PET TTT HUM | | PTTL CLL PUG ee LUPE LOGUE contralto, and Lucy Brickenstein, pianist. Pearl Curran. Dorothy Schermerhorn 
QUDEALUIAN ENEMA STITT HUGcLi ULI UCU TLenIUcHT cL PMUOI CET LUO PeGTUOHPTTLOCHI POD ULHY COOH HT HOTT RERAT POST TOOT HOUT OMEI PPO LGE LUT HLLUI HULL IRULE 1 ut ! The Arts Club had an “Evening of discussed the lives of the two composers 

- = , 


WASHINGTON, D.C., April 28.—Cecil Ar- for the wounded soldiers Friday night, Cadman’s Music,” under the direction of while Mrs. Frank Lord and Mrs. Milton 
den, mezzo-soprano, of the Metropolitan April 20. Other musicians heard during George Daland, Tuesday, April 24, with C White sang some of the popular songs 
Opers Caaaay, wave na thitee enioveble the convention of the Daughters of the Netta Craig, soprano, assisting: and on of Oley Speaks, and Esther Melick, who 

I ’ Joy American Revolution were Flora McGili Thursday the Salon and United Arts won the District Federation contest, 
concert for the Daughters of the Ameri- . Keefer, Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, Society sponsored a recital of vocal and gave some of Pearl Curran’s songs. Mrs. 
can Revolution at Memorial Continental the United States Marine Band, Ruth instrumental music by well-known local Howard Blandy and Mary Daly were 
Hall on the evening of April 19, during Kemper, Bernice Randall, Nancy Still- artists, under the direction of Dr, T. S. the accompanists. 
the pitied babwenttin of ‘ist canst. well, Gail Mills Dimmitt, Emilie Hen- Lovett, director of the Lovett School of The twenty-second annual convention 

: ; : 8: ning and the Army Band. On the fina: Music. Those heard were Gladys Hill- of the American Guild of Banjoists, 
zation. She remained over in Washing- day community singing by the delegates yer, pianist; Edythe Crowder, soprano; Mandolinists and Guitarists was held 
ton to be the soloist for the annual was led by Bertha Lincoln Heustis of Zelma Brown, pianist, and Mrs. Lorena’ here April 22 to 25 inclusive at the 
‘Authors’ Breakfast” of the League of Los Angeles. Stockton Gawler, soprano, assisted by Raleigh Hotel. Walter T. Holt of Wash- 
American Pen Women Saturday at noon Mr. and Mrs. Edouard Albion gave a George Finckel, ’cellist, and accompanied ington, D. C., was re-elected president 


at the New Willard, when some 700 musicale and tea Friday afternoon, Apri] by Frances Finckel. for the fourth time. The sessions were 
authors, editors, publishers, composers 20, at the Powhatan Hotel in honor of Gertrude Lyons, lyric soprano, was’ opened by an address of welcome from 
and artists were in attendance. And the patrons and patronesses of the _ the soloist at one of the concerts for the the Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis. 
Miss Arden also did that gracious thing Washington Opera Company. The solo- Daughters of the American Revolution Fay Foster, composer of the well- 


ists were members of the Opera Schoo! during their national convention, when known war -song, “The Americans 


Come,” recently paid her first visit to 
ENE LUND Baritone 


Washington since the war. While here 
she journeyed to the Arlington Nationa] 
Scores Success in Recital in 
The Playhouse, April 15, 1923 


—she sang at the Walter Reed Hospital! 





Cemetery, just outside of the Capital, 
to place a floral offering on the tomb of 
an Unknown Soldier. Miss Foster came 
down to Washington to attend the an- 
nual “Authors’ Breakfast” of the League 
of American Pen Women and to play at 
the reception given by the national ex- 
ecutive board of the Pen Women in honor 
of Mrs. Louis Geldert, the national presi- 
dent. Paul Bleyden, tenor, sang “The 
Lost Trail,” the new song which Miss 
























> K > *k Jidal’s exquisite ‘‘Ariette,’’ Fourdrain’s ‘‘Le . 
oy Masten aaene ec de ge popular “Carnaval.” Foster has composed, the words of the 
Chicago Evening Post Mr. Lund’s voice has gained considerably in poem (originally entitled “The Gypsy 

Mr. Lund sang yesterday with fine apprecia- warmth and color rw the last peed he handles Trail’’) having been written by Mrs. 
. 3 ai 3 Pe, hie it with understanding, and in mezza-voce espe . 
will of cme mua aS 5 He 9 ore = his cially is most successful. Geldert. 
hie ; there eins . avo we ip ey - ne Mr. Lund is.a modest, hard-working young scheint 
interpretations. He made you feel that he had singer who deserves his success of yesterday. 
thought sincerely about what he was to sing CANTON. OHIO 
and méant it every word. He told the story 4 ’ 
oe AROGRDY SBS Wik 68 SRRRETOR WN By Edward Moore April 28..—Magdalene Erbland, colora- 





made the words understandable. 





tura soprano, a resident of Canton, gave 
on April 14 her last concert here before 


Chicago Tribune 






Another baritone, René Lund, Chicagoan, ap- 























By Maurice Rosenfeld peared at the same hour at the Playhouse, and ‘ : 
Chicago Daily News hg a ee pot gh wt in er making her departure for Italy to study 
‘ ore over any of his past performances, § voice - we Vera pey 105 . 

At the Playhouse, Rene Land, baritone, confined has been well developed in clarity, quality, and for grand opera. Every musical club 
his program of songs to selections from American power, and his enunciation of French in a group and lodge and many prominent persons 
and French sources, and showed musical gifts of of songs by Vidal, Faure, and Fourdrain, and of ¢ 
exceptional quality, especially in four French English in another group by John Alden Carpen were patrons of the concert. I aye Cor- 
songs by Faure, Vidal and Fourdrain. <A _ voice ter was excellent The program showed talent F . . . ; . 
which has been admirably cultivated as to its and studious attention rine Davis, a planist of only fifteen 
production, of fine texture, of warmth and sonor- years of age, was assisting artist. Mrs. 
itv, a clear enunciation of the texts and a happy ; a et Pe tc pitt? 

— talent for the projection of the moods of ra By Glenn Dillard Gunn Anna Bolus-Loic hot, planist of this city, 

; : songs. made them interesting to the assembled . accompanied Miss Erbland. . . . Ralph 
Available for Recitals and Concerts listeners Chicago Herald-Examiner D. Smith of this city, lately brought 
Season 1923-1924 __ Another singer yvho appreciates worthy Amer: Frieda Hempel in her Jenny Lind con- 

By Herman Devries cath Siaah tu the tapkenan. tas ahene. Gur cert. The greater part of her program 

Management: Maude N. Rea Chicago Evening American from the works of John Alden Carpenter, Tom was made to match those of Jenny Lind, 
, Dobson, Carl Busch and Basthope Martin, and and Miss Hempel showed her rare ability 

243 So Wabash Ave Rene Lund, a young baritone, was heard in he presented the ten songs with splendid appre- | . ° : } : with tl hi h 

R ° the Playhouse under the management of Maude ciation of their content, whether poetic, fantast- VY Singing these numbers with the high- 

N. Rea, in four French songs, Faure’s ‘‘Nell,’’ ic, humorous or sentimental. est of technical abilitv. Coenraad V. 


CHICAGO 


HERMA MENTH 


PIANIST 
Acclaimed in Wilmington, Del.,Concert, April 19th 


HEADLINES 
“HERMA MENTH WINS HEARTS OF HEARERS.” —Wilmington Every Evening, April 20. 
“HERMA MENTH HOLDS AUDIENCE.”—Wilmington Morning News, April 20. 
“HERMA MENTH DRAWS THREE CROWDED HOUSES.”—Wilmington Delmarvia Star, April 22. 
“MENTH DELIGHTS IN PIANO RECITAL.”—Wilmington Evening Journal, April 20. 


Bos, pianist. and Louis P. Fritze. flautist, 
aided Miss Hempel. RALPH L. MYERs. 
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HERMA MENTH WINS NEW RECITAL AUDIENCE.”—W ilmington Morning News, April 21. rm 

Pencil sketch by Garfield Learned 

Displaying her own virtuosity, Miss Menth of intensity, and was expressed by tumultu- performance to an echo. Miss Menth’s re- at each appearance. Yet such has been 
rendered the ponderous Bach-Busoni Cha- ous applause.””— WILMINGTON EVERY cital was termed ‘intimate.’ It was, de- the experience of a young, vivacious Vien- 
esas finished fashion, but was at her EVENING, APRIL 20. cidedly so, for the reason she took her nese pianist.””>— WILMINGTON DELMAR- 
est in the excessively brilliant arrange- audience into her confidence and played VIA STAR, APRIL 22. 
ment by Liszt of the Mendelssohn ‘Wed- “That Herma Menth caught, held and straight to its heart.””— WILMINGTON 
ding March,’ a concert number not often carried through her audience last night in MORNING NEWS, APRIL 20. “It would be a waste of superlatives to 
heard of late years, though a favorite a the Gold Ball Room of the Hotel DuPont : describe the playing of Herma Menth, 
generation ago. The runs, trills and glis- was a question only the audience itself “It is seldom an artist of even the first Viennese pianist, who appeared last evening 
sando effects were triumphantly surmounted could answer. The audience filled the ball magnitude can play in Wilmington for three in the Hotel DuPont ballroom.””——-WILMING- 
and the listeners’ interest rose to the pitch room to the very doors and applauded the successive days and draw crowded houses TON EVENING JOURNAL, APRIL 20. 


Address: Management HERMA MENTH, 55 Tiemann Place, New York City Telephone: Morningside 5690 


Mehlin Piano Used Artrio Angelus Records Exclusively 
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THIRD TRIUMPHAL APPEARANCE 
IN NEW YORK—APRIL 24, 1923 


BOX OFFICE RECEIPTS TRIPLICATE . 3 
SECOND RECITAL , 


UNUSUAL ENTHUSIASTIC : 
FASHIONABLE AUDIENCE : 


m 


THE TOWN HALL | 


» J 113-123 West 43rd Street ’ C 
I BOX OFFICE STATEMENT 


ENGAGEMENT M 
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Italian Pianist, 
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In music inversion is one of the, 4 yf 4ad. 4 q 

commonest devices by which a melody | BS iN re Y bie ode O x -00O mene? LYS Toad 
is altered. It seems, that a program | 
|may also be removed frum the rut of | = a ms a . 
! conveiitionality by a similar process. | sreeeeenaeeseessensnnss oh eee 
| Mme. Maria Carreras, an [talian pian- | 
-ist, Who made her debut here in Jan- | phe 
‘uary, gave her third recital last eve- | | 


~ 
j hing in Town Hall, and it was she who ; es 4 S % U 9 44 6 J, So * AZ ' 
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| be made to assume a new aspect by 
| ~ re 
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order. | 
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Hler first group consisted of four “ O q f S ‘y oa 6 
preludes by Chopin, and theso were| j= _—_——__—. aaetareaterrerserseereeece |... a30 ss - 5 =~, 2 P) Rs a $6.40 
followed vy the F minor fantasia 
Now if preludes should not precede “ _ _ —— an — _ sp 
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thoven, and yet Mme. Carreras inter- 
preted the “Sonata Appassionata” after | | 
:She, had disposed of Chopin. When 

she had completed the ‘sonata shoe 
, played three numbers by her master, 
| Sgambati, and pieces by Rachmaninoff, ' 
; Nepomuceno and Saint-Saens. 

Mme, Carreras deepened the impres- 
| sion she made at her previous recitals. 
| She is a pianist of temperament, musi- 
| cal instincts and intelligence. She has 
' 2 good conception of tone and craft in 
| the making of dynamic points. She 
| displays a fine sense of the signifi. 
cance of harmonic modulations and 
commands a good range of color. 

A pianist who possesses a strong | 
personality and who shows always tho | | 
acquisitions of an extended experience, | | 
Mme. Carreras succeeds in interesting | 


I her auditors, She had a larse augi- | ENTIRE SEASON 1923-24 NOW BOOKING 


Guse, and the applause had the r ng of | 


| sincerity. PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


MANAGEMENT GUY GATEY 
LOUDON CHARLTON 17 EAST 42nd STREET salar csi thcwains 


CARNEGIE HALL - NEW YORK NEW YORK CITY 
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~ ARTISTS VISIT ERIE, PA. 





Mrs. Eva McCoy Presents Kreisler and 
Graveure—Local Symphony Heard 


Erie, PA., April 28.—Fritz Kreisler, 
iolinist, in his recent appearance here 
n the Erie Arena, under the local man- 
agement of Mrs. Eva McCoy, played be- 
‘ore the largest audience of the season. 
Another outstanding event of the 
oecal season was the first appearance in 
this city, on April 5, of Louis Graveure, 
varitone, also under the management of 
Mrs. McCoy. 

Several college glee clubs recently ap- 
peared here. Among them the Women’s 
Glee Club of Oberlin College, J. E. Wier- 
kir, conductor, displayed rare skill in 
the program presented. Solos by Fran- 
ces L. Fairchild, violinist, and Huddie 
M. Johnson, pianist and accompanist for 
the club, proved interesting. The Erie 
Symphony, H. B. Vincent, conductor, 
made a very acceptable innovation in the 
last symphony program by including 
Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasie” for piano 
and orchestra and a group of numbers 
for piano alone, played by Edward Free- 
man. E. 


TWO CONCERTS IN BANGOR 








Chapman Arranges Patriot’s Day Pro- 
gram—Symphony Ends Series 


BANGOR, ME., April 28.—The annual 
concert given on Patriot’s Day by Wil- 
liam R. Chapman, conductor of the 
Maine Music Festivals, for the benefit 
of the local chorus, charmed a large audi- 
ence in the City Hall. The soloists were 
Lottice Howell, soprano, and Kola Lavi- 


enne, cellist. Miss Howell was given an 
ovation by the audience after her solos 
and, after many recalls, responded with 
an encore. Mr. Lavienne played five 
groups in admirable fashion. The pro- 
gram closed with a final group in which, 
in Spanish costume, Miss Howell sang 


| 





Alvarez’ “La Partida,” followed by Lieu- 
rance’s “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
with ’cello obbligato by Mr. Lavienne. 
During a short intermission Mr. Chap- 
man addressed the audience. 

Presenting four of its members as 
soloists, the Young People’s concerts, 
given by the Bangor Symphony, Adel- 
bert Wells Sprague, conductor, came to 
a most brilliant close in the City Hall 
Wednesday afternoon, April 18. Each 
number was received with ardent en- 
thusiasm. As “novelties,” presented for 
the first time in the répertoire of this 
orchestra, there were given Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff’s' “Caucasian Sketches” and 
Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre.” But the 
piéce de résistance was Bach’s Concerto 
in D Minor for Two Violins, the two con- 
certmasters, Harold O. Doe and A. Stan- 
ley Cayting, being the soloists. They 
gave an artistic performance of the noble 
work. The program opened with the 
first two movements from Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony and ended with Dop- 
pler’s tuneful overture to the opera 
"Tine. 

At the recent election of officers of the 
Schumann Club the following were 
elected for the ensuing year: Mrs. Henry 
F. Drummond, president; Mary Hop- 
kins, vice-president; Josephine Wiggin, 
secretary and treasurer; Mrs. Frank P. 
Banks, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Frederick W. Jacques, chairman press 
committee; Mrs. Thomas G. Donovan, 
auditor. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





IOWA CITY, IOWA 


April 28.—For the first time in the 
history of the University of Iowa here, 
the entire staff of the university’s staff 
of music, under the direction of Philip 
Greeley Clapp, will be retained for the 
1923 summer session course. The work 
will be divided into two sessions. Special 
opportunities for composition and gradu- 
ate research will be extended to summer 
school students. Working with Prof. 
Clapp will be Frank E. Kendrie, Walter 
Leon, Anna Diller Starbuck, Esther 
MacDowell Swisher, Mildred Blanxius 
Paddock, Verness Fraser, Orie Elmer 
Van Doren and Jacob Kwalwaser. 


Ethelynde Smith Sings 
for Many Students on 




















Ethelynde Smith, Soprano, on the Campus 
of Dakota Wesleyan University, at 
Mitchell, S. D. 

A singer who has been heard by large 
audiences in many parts of the country 
this season is Ethelynde Smith, soprano, 
who has just returned to her home in 
Portland, Me., from her annual trans- 
continental tour. Miss Smith not only 
appeared in many cities in which she 
had never sung previously, but also ful- 
filled a large number of re-engagements. 
A feature of her tour was her many 
appearances at various colleges and uni- 
versities, at some of which her concerts 





are annual events. Among these was 
Dakota Wesleyan University of Mitchell, 
S. D., where she has established herself 
as a favorite. She has made a specialty 
of songs for children and always in- 
cludes a group in her program. 


MADISON, WIS. 

April 28.—Gilbert Ross, violinist, was 
presented in recital at Christ Presby- 
terian Church by Sinfonia, before a 
good-sized audience on April 17. It was 


the first program that Mr. Ross has 
given in Madison for several years and 
he was greeted with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. He played Tartini’s “Devil’s 
Trill” Sonata, Lalo’s “Spanish Sym- 
phony” and two groups of shorter num- 
bers. Lowell L. Townsend provided ex- 
cellent piano accompaniments. . . .- 
The Lawrence Men’s Glee Club, directed 
by Carl J. Waterman, pleased a large 
audience at the First Methodist Church 
on April 12. Richard Roberts, 
baritone, was heard in recital last Sun- 
day evening at the Sacred Heart 
Academy. CHARLES N. DEMAREST. 





PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

April 28.—A Debussy program was 
given at the April meeting of the Pitts- 
field College Club on April 4. A talk on 
Debussy was given by Mrs. Fannie 
Stearns Gifford. Ella Casey discussed 
the composer’s works. The musical pro- 
gram was given by Eleanor McCormick, 
pianist; Mrs. Joseph Peacock, violinist; 
Marie Sylvester, pianist, and Mrs. Har- 
old Collins vocalist. The Williams Col- 
lege Musical Clubs gave a concert in 
Masonic Temple on the evening of April 
10. Solos were sung by S. H. Evans 


and C. Stewart Richmond. 
ELEANOR McCorRMICK. 


Carmela Ponselle Sings in Meriden 


MERIDEN, CONN., April 28.—Carmela 
Ponselle, mezzo-soprano, gave one of the 
most enjoyable recitals of the season 1n 
Poli’s Theater, on the evening of April 
18. Her program included operatic arias, 
songs in Italian and English and several 
Negro spirituals. 


TRIOS 


Dunning System of Improved Music Study for Beginners, inc. 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 
MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard Bldg., 
Spokane, Wash. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 
Worth, Texas. 

ANNA CRAIG BATES, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo., monthly throughout the season. 

MARY E. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving St., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 E. 68th 
St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio. Summer and Fall classes, 
Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, Atlanta, Ga. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sher- 
man, Texas. 

JEANETTE CURREY FULLER, 50 Erion Cres- 


cent, Rochester, N. Y. 


1006 College Ave., Fort 


Normal Classes as Follows: 


IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth St., Tulsa, Okla. 
Summer Class, June 4, 1923. 


CARA MATTHEWS GARRETT, Mission Hill 
School of Music, 181 West Washington, San 
Diego, Calif. 

TRAVIS SEDBERRY GRIMLAND, Memphis, 


Tenn. For Booklets, address Clifton, Texas. 


MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dallas Academy 


of Music, Dallas, Texas. 


MAUDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Dunning School of 
Music, 3309 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo., 
May 21—June 25. 

CLARA B. LOCHRIDGE, 223 N. Fifth St., May- 
field, Ky., Summer Classes—Bowling Green, 
Ky.; Cincinnati, O.; Long Beach, Calif. 

CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl., classes held monthly through 
the year. 

Information and Booklet Upon Request 


(New York City, August Ist, 1923) 


HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 825 Orchestra 
Bldg., Chicago, Dallas, Tex., June, 1923. 
Cleveland, O., July 2, Chicago, Aug. 6. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 5011 Worth 
St., Dallas, Texas. Classes beginning first 
week in June; second week in July, Dallas. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, Studio 828 Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, June, 1923. 

LAURA JONES RAWLINSON, Portland, Ore., 61 
North 16th, June 19, 1923; Seattle, Wash., 
Aug. 1. 

ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View St., 
Angeles, Calif., June 18, 1923. 

MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Helena St., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th St., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

ANNA W. WHITLOCK, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


Los 
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ANNE STEVENSON 


Teacher of Singing 


Fee 


a 





announces she will teach in her New York studios all sum- 
mer. Of especial interest will be a course for out of town 
teachers who have a limited amount of time to spend in New 
York. 


ranging and coaching of programs for artists. 





Another feature of the summer work will be the ar- 


Studio 257 W. 86th Street 


Phone Schuyler 2015 


New York City 
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| Friedman Thrills Again 


—Headline in Kansas City Times 


ES HE DID, and FRIEDMAN will thrill Kansas City 
again next season, for Walter A. Fritschy, one of the 
shrewdest and most cautious concert managers in all the 
United States, has engaged FRIEDMAN for the third suc- 


cessive season. 


HY DO CRITICS always mention the fact that FRIED- 

MAN thrills? Why? Because no man, woman, child 
or critic who ever heard FRIEDMAN play failed to receive 
the THRILL of a lifetime. 


HY DOES THE AUDIENCE cheer FRIEDMAN to the 

echo, stand on seats, yell, stamp feet, whistle, demand 
up to fifteen encores, force the management to lower curtain 
and put out lights to disperse them? Because Friedman is a 
THRILLER and (in the words of Max Smith, N. Y. Ameri- 
can) “he has beaten every one of his competitors to a 
frazzle!” 


FT. HEN HURRAH FOR FRIEDMAN! He has bankrupted 
3 the vocabularies of the musical critics! They have 
found him “AMAZING,” “ASTOUNDING,” “ASTONISH- 
ING,” “BRILLIANT,” “COLOSSAL,” “DAZZLING,” “EN- 
CHANTING,” “EXTRAORDINARY,” “FLAWLESS,” “GI- 
GANTIC,” “IMMENSE,” “IMPOSING,” “MARVELOUS,” 
“MAGIC,” “MAGNIFICENT,” “OVERWHELMING,” 
“PRODIGIOUS,” “SENSATIONAL,” “STUPENDOUS,” 
“STUNNING,” “THRILLING,” “THUNDEROUS,” “TRE- 
MENDOUS,” “UNBELIEVABLE,” ETC., ETC. What 


more could they say? 





ON’T HEAR AN ORCHESTRA play the Tannhauser 
Overture. Hear FRIEDMAN play it. Hear the Liszt 
transcription for piano as played by FRIEDMAN to “an audi- 






ence that went wild with excitement.” The words are those 
of Max Smith, who further admitted that “IT WAS STU- 
PENDOUS, IT WAS INCREDIBLE what this man accom- 
plished, this TOREADOR AMONG PIANISTS.” 







HO WANTS TO HEAR FRIEDMAN? Everyone with 

red blood in his veins, everyone who marvels at genius, 
who thrills at beauty, who loves music, and THAT’S EVERY- 
ONE! 








OT EVERY CITY will hear FRIEDMAN next year. He 

will only be in this country three months—January, 
February and March. EUROPE can’t Jet him go longer, 
SOUTH AMERICA calls him. So secure your date NOW. 
















Steinway Piano Used—Duo-Art Recordings 


Now Booking for 
January, February, March, 1924 















Sole Management 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


































EXTRA! 


FRIEDMAN ADDS HAVANA 
TO LIST OF CONQUERED CITIES 








The following letter just received: 


SOCIEDAD PRO-ARTE MUSICAL 
HABANA, CUBA 


F. C. Coppicus, New York City 
Dear Mr. Coppicus: 


We must thank you for having 
sent Mr. Ignaz Friedman to us. 
He has been the greatest pian- 
istic success in the Concert 
history of Cuba. 


His playing of Chopin and of Liszt 
actually made the hearers which 
packed the theatre rise in their 


seats to acclaim him. 


Cordially yours, 
Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical 
(Signed) Teresa G. de Giberga, 


President. 
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. Harold Lowden Finds 
Radio Is Adaptable for 
Work of Choral Bodies 


nen 











C. Harold Lowden 


C. Harold Lowden, composer, organist 
and music editor of the Heidelberg 
Press, who has been an ardent supporter 
of the radio as a means of disseminating 
good music since the first experiments 
proved its practicability, has lately dem- 
onstrated that it is possible to utilize the 
radio for broadcasting the singing of 
choral bodies. A few weeks ago he was 
requested by a station in Philadelphia 
to supervise a test with eight voices and 
replied by using the entire chorus of 
forty-two singers of the Linden Baptist 
Church, of which he is director. He 
finally succeeded in massing the voices 
in such a manner that the broadcasting 
was pronounced a success, as attested by 
180 letters received from various parts 
of the United States and Canada. More 
recently Mr. Lowden received word from 
Atlanta to “listen in” in a program to 
be given on a certain date from that 
city. All the numbers on the program 
were by Mr. Lowden, who has published 
more than 3500 compositions in various 
forms. The concert was given under the 
direction of C. E. Sheldon, city organist 
of Atlanta. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y. 

Avril 28.—The Morning Musicales 
Orchestra, Andrew Goettel, conductor, 
gave its third and last concert of the 
season in the High School on the evening 
of April 10, with Sally Spencer Klump, 
soprano, and Charles Winslow, baritone, 
as soloists. The organization, which 
shows steady improvement, was much 
applauded as were also the soloists. 

WILHELMINA WOOLWORTH KNAPP. 





OLEAN, N. Y. 


April 28.—Raymond Wilson, pianist, 
gave an enjoyable recital at the First 
Methodist Church recently that was 
heard by a fair-sized audience. He ex- 
hibited a remarkable technique and gave 
finely- -wrought interpretations of his 
program numbers, which were works by 
Mozart. Rameau, Gluck-Brahms, Bee- 
thoven- Rubinstein, Chopin and Ravel. 





ITHACA, N. Y. 


April 28.—The six-day Community 
Inst titute for music teachers and music 
d irectors, held under the auspices of the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music April 2 to 
‘, dealt principally with problems con- 
fri onting music teachers. Concerts, re- 

tals, receptions and dramatic produc- 
ons were given during the week in 
honor of the Institute members. Among 
the outstanding events were the -music 


—=--— 





STEINWAY PIANO 
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contests for high school orchestras, glee 
and choral clubs and the concert in the 
Lyceum Theater by the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory. Symphony, Patrick Conway, con- 
ductor. The East High School Orches- 
tra of Rochester, under David Mattern, 
won the silver loving-cup, while the 
Ithaca High School carried off the choral 
and glee club silver loving-cups offered 
for organizations of this kind. The 


music teachers who attended the Insti- 
tute decided that in order to carry on 
the work, a permanent organization 
should be formed and called the Eastern 
Music Teachers’ Association. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the year: 
President, Arthur Soule of Johnson City, 
N. Y.; vice-president, Emmet Clarke of 
Stoneboro, Pa.; secretary and treasurer, 
Mildred R. Sexton, Binghamton, N. Y. 





KANSAS NAMES DELEGATES 
TO ASHEVILLE CONVENTION 





State Federation Meets at Winfield— 
Awards Announced in Junior 
League Contests 


WINFIELD, KAN., April 28.—At the 
convention of the Kansas Federation of 
Music Clubs, held here on April 9, 10, 11 
and 12, Mrs. L. A. Jacobus of Winfield 
was elected delegate-at-large to repre- 


sent Kansas at the National Convention 
to be held at Asheville, N. C., in June. 
Mrs. W. J. Logan, State president ap- 
pointed Mrs. Alfred J. Diescher of the 
Winfield Philharmonic Club as her sub- 
stitute. In the soprano contest the 
winner was Ruth Garnette of Wichita 
and Ilo Baily Stiner of Topeka was 
second. 

One of the most interesting musical 
programs of the convention was given 
by the Independence Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Mrs. Garden Musgrave, Harlan 
Mechem, Mrs. W. J. Logan and Mrs. B. 
Imbrooks, pianists; Otto L. Fischer of 
Wichita, who played some of his own 
compositions; Mrs. L. N. Clark, Mrs. 
Harry Lowry, the Treble Clef Club of 
Pittsburg and Howard Feldman. 

The Oklahoma-Kansas Junior High 
School League’s musical contests, held in 
the Wellington Junior High School Audi- 
torium on April 13, resulted: Vocal, 
boys—Oswald Hauschild of Ponca City, 
Okla., first; Ernest Gilyeat of Welling- 
ton, Kan., second; Murray Meeker of 
Arkansas City, Kan., third. Vocal, girls 
—Dorothy Johnson ’ of Winfield, first; 
Dorothy Jassoy of Wellington, second : 
Laura Neel of Brackwell, Okla., third. 
Violin—-Dale Grover of Arkansas City, 
first; Wendel Monley of Winfield, sec- 
ond. Piano—Helen Schonert of Welling- 
ton, first; Dorothy Moore of Arkansas 
City, second: Maxine Van Winkle of 
Ponea City, third. Jessie Clarke, super- 
visor of music in the Wichita schools, 
and Miss Hedrick of Belle Plaine, Kan., 
were the judges. KATHRINA ELLIOTT. 





TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


April 28.—The final concert in George 
Jacob’s Artist Course introduced Irene 
Pavloska, mezzo-soprano: Forrest La- 
mont, tenor, and Louis Kreidler. basso, 
ii a program composed largely of famil- 
iar operatic numbers. A number of en- 
cores were demanded. Isaac Van Grove 
accompanied and gave two solo numbers. 


L. E. A. 


PEORIA’S SEASON ENDS 
WITH HEMPEL CONCERT 





Soprano Given Tribute at Her “Jenny 
Lind” Recital—Amateur Musical 
Club Demonstrates Progress 


PeoriA, ILL., April 28.—The final con- 
cert of the season, and also the last one 
of the series given by the Civic Music 
Association, Ray O. Becker, president, 
occurred on the evening of April 18, 
presenting Frieda Hempel in her “Jenny 
Lind” concert. The popular soprano 
was met and conducted to her hotel by 
a large delegation of citizens, musicians 
and members of the Association of Com- 
merce. Many program numbers had to 


be repeated and countless encores given 
before her listeners finally allowed her 
to depart. Coenraad V. Bos, her ad- 
mirable accompanist, played a group of 
Chopin numbers, and Louis P. Fritze, 
flautist, gave several solos. 

The Amateur Musical Club presented 
Goring Thomas’ “The Swan and the 


Skylark” to a capacity audience at the 


Christian Church, April 12, under the 
direction of Mrs. Anna Griswold Smith 
This chorus of seventy-five singers is 
constantly showing improvement under 
Mrs. Smith’s leadership. Soloists were 
the following local musicians: Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kintzer, soprano; Mrs. Reeda 
Crutchfield, contralto; Bruce Metcalf, 
tenor, and Lloyd Livings, baritone. 
Added interest in the evening’s program 
was afforded by the appearance of the 
two winners of the annual scholarships 
given by the club—Katherine Lotenz, 
mezzo-soprano, and Viola Starts, pianist, 
each of whom gave an artistic perform- 
ance. The annual business meeting of 
the club, on April 20, resulted in the 
election of Mrs. Frederick A. Stowe, as 
the new president. 

A concert by the Peoria Municipal 
Band filled the Shrine Temple on the 
evening of April 23, when Liberati, 
cornet soloist, was the feature of the 
program. The band, under the leader- 
ship of George P. Thompson. is doing 
an excellent work locally. H. H. M. 


Richard Crooks, tenor, who has won a 
place for himself in the front rank of 
artists in the musical field in his first 
season before the public, has been placed 
under contract by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company to record exclusively 
for that company for a term of years. 


John Warren Erb- Again 
Scheduled to Teach: at. 
eS us Summer School 





Photo by #. F. Townsend 
John Warren Erb, Conductor 


The music department of New York 
University Summer School has again en- 
gaged John Warren Erb to take charge 
of its chorus of 200 voices and its or- 
chestra during the special.term this sum- 
mer. Mr. Erb’s specific work will be to 
train music supervisors and conductors 
in organizing orchestras and choruses in 
their various localities. The orchestra 
will be utilized mainly for demonstration 
purposes, each student being given prac- 
tical experience in conducting. Through 
the courtesy of Willem Van Hoogstraten 
and Arthur Judson, the class in conduct- 
ing will be given the opportunity to 
visit the rehearsals of the New York 
Philharmonic at the Stadium one morn- 
ing each week, accompanied by Mr. Erb. 
Credit for work accomplished in the de- 
partment may be applied toward a Bach- 
elor’s degree awarded by the university. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. I. 


April 28.—Great interest was evi- 
denced at Vassar College when Thomas 
Wilfred gave a recital on the clavilux, 
or color organ. Hundreds of Vassar 
girls attended the recital, and listened 
to a lecture, in which he predicted that 
the use of the color organ will develop 
rapidly and that in time it will be pos- 
sible to have color orchestras and other 
musical organizations, in which light 


alone will be used. 
ELIZABETH EVELYN MOORE. 


Phillip Gordon, pianist, and Elinor 
Whittemore, violinist, have fulfilled en- 
gagements recently in Port Arthur, 
Beaumont and Orange, Texas. 
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Presenting to students and musical enthusiasts the 
opportunity of an intimate knowledge of the entire 
range of music in Europe to the present day. 


The Club’s program is illustrated in a booklet 
which we will be glad to send you. 
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1 can heartily endorse the methods 
of W. Warren Shaw.—George 


Hamilin. 











It is of interest to note that the late 
Mr. Hamlin, one of America’s most 
distinguished tenors, studied twice 
daily with Mr. Shaw during the 
entire summer preceding his debut in 
the operatic field, and also the summer 
following. 





























W. Warren Shaw, teacher of many successful 
artists now before the public 














W. Warren Shaw knows the voice. 
His practical knowledge through 
his interest, skill and unusual 
energy is immediately imparted to 
his pupils with positive results.— 
Harvey Hindermeyer. 











Mr. Hindermeyer, who has studied 
with Mr. Shaw for a number of sea- 
sons, is well known as one of New 
York’s most successful concert and 
oratorio tenors. 











W. WARREN SHAW SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF SINGINC, OPERA, ORATORIO, SONG 


rOOrTOM DAmSScuH SrprM ZmaAArPsS 


any realize the need of better technique. 


ill open at 404 Carnegie Hall, New York City, July 2nd. 

n intensive course of 20 daily vocal lessons is offered. 
egarding the vocal methods send for circulars and 

ead “The Lost Vocal Art’’ published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 
very artist knows that daily lessons work wonders. 


ew light on the old subject sometimes works greater wonders. 


ummer is the best season for vocal study because 
ot weather is the most favorable for vocal development. 
nd, providing you learn more comprehensively the truth, 


onders will never cease in your future vocal activities. 


ome teachers and singers are employing unsatisfactory methods. 


pon the knowledge of the truth depends the greatest efficiency. 


aster classes afford the opportunity to acquire this. 
very day something new and ineffective is springing up. 
ecognition of correct principles will mark the vocal millennium. 


tandardization is coming, not from licensing, but from knowledge. 
an you sing an even scale on all vowels—top to bottom? 

as it ever occurred to you that unless something is amiss, you can? 
r, do you find it difficult or impossible to do this with words? 

r, do you lose your timbre of voice in singing piano passages ? 


ose control at times, or fail in singing dramatic passages? 


These, and other important questions are all considered in each individual case, and a practical and satisfactory 
solution of the intricate vocal problems involved may be confidently expected. 


The Voice Can Be Developed to Its Utmost Capacity Without Forcing 


Arrangements may be made for phonographic records, to be made at the beginning and at the end of this intensive 


course. 





The following World Famous Artists en- 
dorse Mr. Shaw’s book, “The Lost Vocal 
Art”: OLIVE FREMSTAD, JOHANNA 





GADSKI, DAVID BISPHAM, TITTA RUFFO 


A Scholarship is Offered for the 


Summer Session 


Full information will be sent to applicants 


As well as the following scientists: Dr. 
GEO. TRUMBULL LADD, of Yale Univer- 
sity; Dr. H. HOLBROOK CURTIS; Dr. 
P. M. MARAFIOTI, author of ‘“Caruso’s 





Vocal Method.” 
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THRONGS ATTEND NEWARK FESTIVAL 





Paderewski Is Among Solo- 
ists—Heifetz, Jeanne Gor- 
don and Macbeth Heard 


By Philip Gordon 

NewARK, N. J., April 28.—The ninth 
annual series of three concerts given by 
the Music Festival Association, which 
-losed at the Armory last night, included 
as an outstanding event a recital by 
Ignace J. Paderewski on Thursday even- 
ing. The noted pianist played before an 
audience estimated at 10,000 persons. 
Despite the deplorable acoustics of the 
drill-shed, the artist laid a_ spell upon 
his hearers by his playing of a program 
which included Mendelssohn’s “Varia- 
tions Sérieuses,” Beethoven’s ““Appassion- 
ata” Sonata, and a group of Chopin 
numbers. Encores were added. 

An audience of large proportions 
gathered on Friday evening for a pro- 
gram in which Jascha Heifetz was heard. 
There was boundless enthusiasm for this 
artist’s performance of the Andante and 
Finale from the Mendelssohn Concerto 
and a group of shorter numbers. The 
violinist responded to an urgent demand 


for encores. ; 
The soloists in the opening program 


é 
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New York People and kvents 


on Wednesday evening were Jeanne Gor- 
don, contralto of the Metropolitan, and 
Florence Macbeth, soprano. Other as- 
sisting artists were Della Baker, soprano; 
Byron Hudson, tenor, and Henry Rabke, 
baritone, who were heard in the trio 
from “Faust” and other numbers. The 
audience was somewhat smaller than on 
the following evenings, but most cordial 
in its reception of the artists. 

A novelty on this year’s programs was 
an “Overture on Negro Themes,” by 
James P. Dunn of Jersey City, who led 
the orchestra in his own work. His com- 
position earned the cordial appreciation 
of the audience. The orchestra for this 
year’s festival was drawn from the per- 
sonnel of the New York Philharmonic. 
Instances of rather ragged playing 
seemed to proceed from insufficient re- 
hearsals. 

The audience listened with especial 
interest to the performances by the Fes- 
tival Chorus of 400 voices, led by C. M. 
Wiske. A program of a capella num- 
bers, given on Thursday evening, brought 
especially insistent applause. Barrett’s 
“Orpheus with His Lute” was repeated 
in Friday’s program, in response to its 
cordial reception. The male voices 
seemed stronger and surer this year, but 
the sopranos strained at high tones and 
caused a dropping of pitch in several of 
Thursday’s numbers. 
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Ross David Students Give Program 


Voice students of Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
David participated in a program that 
accompanied the unveiling of a bust of 
Mr. David at his studio on April 22. 
Pauline Hurban, soprano, sang a group 
of Bohemian songs in the original lan- 
guage; Mary Rowe Davis sang numbers 
by Mrs. David; Mrs. Owen Voigt was 
heard in a group of English songs, pro- 
viding her own accompaniments; Priscil- 
la Baynes sang with fine effect the Waltz 
Song from “Roméo et Juliette;” Mos- 
tyn Jones offered a group of Welsh folk- 
songs, and Harry C. Browne, who is play- 
ing the leading rdéle in “The Fool,” gave 
some English and Scotch ballads. Mr. 
David opened the program, singing a 
few numbers with Mrs. David at the 
piano. 





Harlem Philharmonic Elects Officers 


The Harlem Philharmonic Society held 
its annual meeting and election of offi- 
cers at the Waldorf-Astoria on April 26. 
The officers for the coming year will be 
Mrs..Everett Menzies Raynor, president; 
Mrs. Thomas Jacka, first vice-president; 
Mrs. William Gage Brady, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Sturges Siegler Dunham, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Charles S. 
Conklin, financial secretary, and Mrs. 
Charles Carroll Linton, treasurer. 
These officers will also serve on the board 
of directors with others prominent in 
the affairs of the society and will also 
be assisted by a music committee, of 
which Mrs. James E. Burt is the new 
chairman. 





Mme. Ney Is Guest of Adler Club 


Elly Ney, pianist, was the honor guest 
at the meeting of the Clarence Adler 
Club on April 15. An audience of 200 
persons applauded Juliette Glassman in 
a performance. of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 31; Minnie Huber in a Bach Chro- 
matic Fantasie and Fugue and a Mosz- 
kowski Caprice; Pauline Ruvinsky in 
numbers bv Field and Chopin, and Dor- 
cas Redding in a Franck Prelude, Choral 
and Fugue. Mme. Ney gave brilliant 
readings of three Intermezzos, a Rhap- 
sody in E Flat and a Waltz in A Flat by 
Brahms, and numbers by Liszt and 
Chopin. The final number was a Tchai- 
‘ovsky Trio, played by the members of 
the New York Trio. 


Tilla Gemunder Appears as Soloist 





Tilla Gemunder, soprano, was soloist 
at a concert given at Colonial Heights, 
luckahoe, N. Y., on April 22, being re- 
ceived with enthusiasm for her singing 

“The Answer” by Terry, “Birth” by 


wre . ‘i: ‘ . + 
illiam Stickles, and “Life’s Ecstasy” 
Claude Warford. Several encores 


were demanded by a large audience. 





lionka and Pupils Give Dance Recital 
Ilonka, a dancer, gave a recital as- 
sted by her pupils at the Town Hall on 
Saturday evening, April 28. The dancer 


[This Department Continued on Pages 38 and 39] 
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was applauded by a friendly audience 
for her interpretations of a movement 
from Beethoven’s “Pathétique” Sonata, a 
Moszkowski Waltz and other numbers. 
Her juvenile pupils were seen in several 
solo and ensemble pieces. Accompani- 
ments were supplied by Mme. Olga 
Halaszy, pianist. 





Musicians to Take Part in New York’s 
Silver Jubilee 


A committee is being formed to pre- 
pare the music programs for the pro- 
jected celebration of New York’s silver 
jubilee. Among those who have con- 
sented to serve on this committee are 
Leopold Auer, the famous violin peda- 
gogue; Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; Her- 
bert Witherspoon, vocal teacher; Edward 
Ziegler of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Franz Kneisel, violinist; Fortune Gallo, 
impresario of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany; Hugo Reisenfeld, director of the 
Rialto, Rivoli and Criterion theaters; 
George H. Gartlan, supervisor of music 
in the Department of Education; Alex- 
ander Lambert, pianist, and Dr. William 
C. Carl, director of the Guilmant Organ 
School. 





Mrs. Irvine Plans European Study Tour 
for Girl Students 


Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine was soloist at 
a recent concert given by the Inwood 
Study Club, playing numbers by Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann and Schubert. 
She was also heard in recital before the 
Forest Hills Club, and played the accom- 
paniments for her pupils, Florence 
Kleppe, contralto, and Charles Vose, 
baritone, in a recent broadcasting pro- 
gram. Mrs. Irvine will conduct a group 
of young women on a tour of Europe for 
study and recreation this summer, leav- 
ing New York on June 23. England, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, France 
and Spain will be visited. 





Ruth Deyo Honors Paderewski 


Ruth Deyo, pianist, gave a reception 
and musicale in honor of Ignace Pader- 
ewski in her studio on East Fifty-first 
Street on April 24. Miss Deyo included 
on her program Paderewski’s Sonata in 
E Flat, a number which she had played 
on a previous occasion in the Switzerland 
home of the noted pianist. Many per- 
sons prominent in the social and musical 
world were among those present. 





Fellows to Direct Church Music 


Townsend H. Fellows, choral leader 


and baritone, has been appointed di- 
rector of music at the Willis Avenue 
Methodist Church, New York. Mr. 


Fellows has outlined a plan of compre- 
hensive development for the musical 
activities of this growing congregation. 
Bertha Wirsching, soprano, a student of 
Mr. Fellows, has been engaged as solo- 
ist at the First Reformed Episcopal 
Church. 


Sinsheimers Give Fourth Concert 


The Sinsheimer Quartet gave its 
fourth subscription concert before the 


Westchester Musical Art Society on the 
evening of April 11. The program in- 
cluded the Dvorak Quartet in F, two 
numbers by Debussy, manuscript works 
of Stilman and Shuk and the Schumann 
Quintet, in which the players had the 
assistance of Eugene Bernstein, pianist, 
The ensemble was cordially received by 
a large audience. 





Hempel to Broadcast “Home, Sweet 
Home!” on Centenary 


Frieda Hempel will celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the first performance of 
“Home, Sweet Home!” by broadcasting 


it from the Waldorf-Astoria studios of 
the Westinghouse Radio Station WJZ at 
9 o’clock on the evening of May 8. The 
centenary will be observed throughout 
England and America and special efforts 
are being made to have London “listen 
in” when Hempel sings. 





Eugenie DeCourcy Hubbard, well- 
known pianist of Terre Haute, Ind., was. 
married on April 24, to Don Nixon at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. Mrs. 
Nixon, who recently made her profes- 
sional début with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, is a pupil of Anne Hulman, Godow- 
sky and Lhevinne. Mr. and Mrs. Nixon 
will reside in Wabash, Ind., where Mr. 
Nixon is owner and publisher of the 
Plain Dealer. L. E. A. 
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Katharine Goodson, the soloist in the concerto—that of Frederick Delius, 
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Miss Goodson played brilliantly and with unusually keen understanding 
She knew when the piano is not intended to be 


Exclusive Direction of 
CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
Fifty-three West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City | 


Steinway 


| carried the work to nobility. At her first entry she set the ideal tempo, 
and kept it, performing feats of astonishing virtuosity by the way. 


The most interesting number was the piano concerto, since the stupen- 
dous solo part was played with perfect address by Katharine Goodson. 


The Delius piano concerto is music of charming, romantic quality, which 
Miss Goodson played with admirable sympathy and artistic finish. 


With the Delius work there was the added attraction of the brilliant 
display allowed to the soloist, which, however, Miss Goodson never 
pressed out of its place in the exact balance. 
it was clever, and all the great variety of the music was reflected in the 


It was as musicianly as 
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THE VALUE OF MUSIC WEEK 


EW YORK embarked upon the celebration of 

its fourth annual music week with charac- 
teristic vigor on Sunday last. Some thousands of 
events have marked the last few days, and in each 
instance music has been commended to the people, 
either in speech or song. Persons innumerable 
have participated in programs all over the metrop- 
olis. Hospitals, orphan asylums, all kinds of 
charitable institutions have been visited by parties 
of entertainers; there have been various community 
gatherings, and the many peoples who contribute 
to the cosmopolitan population of the great city 
have found expression through the universal 
medium. Places like Yonkers, New Rochelle and 
Tarrytown have joined with their big sister in pay- 
ing tribute to the muse, and cities and towns in 
New Jersey also brought their celebrations of music 
week into the same period. 
culate the proportions of the vast audience thus 
reached, but, if the hopes of the promoters have 
been realized, the greatest demonstration for music 
in history has been made. 

As in past celebrations, the churches gave special 
attention to music and the message of song was 
preached anew. The sermons of Sunday were em- 
phasized in the ensuing days, for there was cheer 
in every tune, and much to inspire in the programs 
presented. The appeal of the music week move- 
ment was again made manifest by the eagerness 
with which this latest demonstration was received, 
but this appeal is not limited to a few centers. 
Much interest has been displayed in the movement 
throughout the country, and the year should pro- 
duce a proud record of festival periods in villages 
and hamlets as well as the great cities of the nation. 





It is impossible to cal- ° 


The value of music week has been clearly shown. 
In many centers it has been a force to counteract 
apathy, to stimulate the interest of a community 
in song. With intelligent direction the impetus 
to artistic endeavor derived from the seven days of 
music may result in a permanent improvement in 
the art life of a community, and especially is this 
the case in the smaller communities. Even in a 
city like New York, where the concert calendar is 
crowded in season, music week fills a need. It 
reaches people who, because of circumstances or 
disinclination, give little thought to art. It finds 
more than a justification in the new music-lovers 
which it creates. 
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WANTED: A PRODUCER 


NOTHER winter has passed without so much 

as a promise of a Gilbert and Sullivan revival 
in New York. Some inland centers have been better 
served, but Newark, N. J., has been the point near- 
est to the metropolis made by Ko-Ko and Yum-Yum, 
by Sir Joseph Porter and the rest of the merry 
company that owns the Savoy Theater, London, as 
its birthplace. Enthusiasts who have used the Hud- 
son tubes to sample once more the substance of 
many a brilliant evening have found the perform- 
ances scarcely in accordance with the best tradi- 
tions, but for all that they have been grateful. 
Gilbert and Sullivan badly done is better than the 
meretricious stuff that passes for musical comedy 
on Broadway, and, considering the works, apart 
from the manner of their presentation by touring 
companies, Broadway with all its lights cannot hold 
a candle to the Savoy operas. 

The sweeping success of the revival in London 
last year, when the whole series was produced, 
raised hopes that some New York manager, stimu- 
lated by visions of a busy box office, would attempt 
to reproduce the success in Manhattan. But such 
hopes have proved to be vain. There is an impres- 
sion that Gilbert and Sullivan does not pay. It 
does not pay when it is produced in a fashion to 
offend the true Savoyard, with poor singing, shoddy 
scenery and comedians schooled in the subtle humor 
of the cabaret or burlesque show. The production 
of “Ruddigore” a few seasons ago by Mr. Hinshaw’s 
American Singers had a run of several months. 
The success of that work might be duplicated by 
half a dozen of the wonderful comic operas if they 
were given their due by some astute producer who 
is also an artist. Broadway taste may be notori- 
ously bad, but Gilbert and Sullivan opera presented 
as it should be would soon advertise itself, and find 
a public beyond its immediate devotees. In time 
some of those peculiar persons who rush to any- 
thing called musical comedy or revue might be 
brought to realize that there were tunes before jazz 
was invented. 
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THE ORCHESTRA’S OPPORTUNITY 


HE Symphony Society of New York is setting 
_— very admirable example to orchestras inter- 
ested in educational work. The children’s sym- 
phony concerts, established many years ago, have 
had excellent results, and they have attracted so 
much attention in recent seasons that it has been 
found necessary to transfer them from Aeolian 
to Carnegie Hall. The decision of the directors 
to distribute free balcony tickets to school children 
between ten and fourteen years is highly com- 
mendable. 

The young people’s series has been adopted in 
several centers with gratifying results. The 
Chicago Symphony and the Cleveland Orchestra 
are prominent among the major organizations 
active in the field. The latter orchestra has gone 
further by sending players to the public schools 
to act as instructors, thus giving hundreds of 
children an opportunity to take free lessons in 
playing different orchestral instruments. The an- 
nouncement that the New York Symphony has 
decided upon similar action brings further credit 
to its directors. Eight of the best first instru- 
ment players will hold classes once a week, each 
class to be made up of five high school students. 

The Symphony Society is to be congratulated 
upon the adoption of this new plank in its educa- 
tional platform. No doubt, if the move proves 
successful, an extension of the work will follow. 
It is plain that the directors fully appreciate the 
opportunities of a symphony orchestra in educa- 
tional pastures. Some well-wishers of the org- 
ganization would like to see an equally full appre- 
ciation, in the programs of the Society, of the 
American composer and his works. 
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Photo by Jacobs Son, Seatile 
Dress Rehearsal for “Home Folks’ Program” 


Chores have their charms, as Alice Gentle eloquently 
testifies. The San Carlo Opera prima donna enjoyed 
herself hugely on an off-day between guest perform- 
ances, when she joined the home folks at Santa Cruz, 
Cal. The cargo she is wheeling, by the way, is appar- 
ently not all “dead wood.” 


Chamlee—Fourteen recalls were given Mario Cham- 
lee, Metropolitan Opera tenor, at his appearance at 
the Sunday night opera concert, on April 22. The occa- 
sion marked Mr. Chamlee’s last appearance in concert 
in New York this season. 


David—A bronze bust of Ross David, New York 
conductor and vocal instructor, was unveiled at his 
studio before a large gathering of artists on Sunday, 
April 22. The bust is the work of Genevieve Utard, 
a young American sculptress. 


Heifetz—Jascha Heifetz has become a founder of the 
Theater Guild Playhouse. The noted violinist bought a 
$10,000 bond last week for the new Guild Theater, and 
his name, with those of the other founders, will be 
placed on a permanent bronze plaque in the theater. 


Spalding—Several beautiful frescoes by Gardner 
Hale adorn the home in Florence of the eminent Ameri- 
can violinist, Albert Spalding. Mr. Hale has made a 
profound study of the old masters’ art and methods 
of wall-painting and has recaptured much of the spirit 
as well as technique of the giants of the past. The 
paintings in the Palazzo Spalding (three large panels 
and four over-doors) represent the seasons-—seedtime, 
harvest and garnering. 


Sousa—John Philip Sousa has completed a new 
march, “Nobles of the Mystic Shrine,” which is to be 
played in Washington by the massed bands on the 
occasion of the annual convention of the Shriners in 
June. Copies of the march, with band scores, have been 
forwarded to all bands which will participate in the 
concerts and other musical features of the convention. 
An event of the sessions will be the playing, on the 
White House ellipse, of the massed 5000-piece band, 
made up of all the bands in attendance at the conven 
tion. 


Salzedo—“The musical education of the America! 
student, particularly during the last decade, has bee! 
considerably simplified and improved,” writes Carlos 
Salzedo, in the March issue of the Eolian Review 
“America possesses most of the best masters in thi 
world. Therefore the traditional pilgrimage of a few 
years in Germany and of a few months in France a! 
Italy has become superfluous. This does not mean tha‘ 
the old world has ceased to be the source of most know 
edge, but as far as instrumental and interpretati\ 
work is concerned there is no need any more for th: 
American student to cross the Atlantic. Every possib! 
school and tendency is represented and taught ov: 
here.” 


Gigli—Beniamino Gigli had a moderately busy da 
on Saturday, April 21. He attended rehearsal at t! 
Metropolitan Opera from 10 to 11 a. m., received cal! 
ers from 11 to 12, and then, with his children, Ri! 
and Enzo, went to the Public Library. More than 500 
persons were gathered in front of the Library, wher 
funds were being raised for the Milk Fund. Gig 
made a donation and was induced to sing, receiving 
great ovation. He then hurried back to the opera hous: 
and made his final appearance of the season in “L’Afr 
caine.” After the performance. he had just enoug 
time in which to make the train for Atlanta, Ga., whe! 
he is scheduled for three appearances with the Metr 
politan. 
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There’s muste in the bellow of the brass, 
There’s pathos in the flute’s persuasive 
wail, 
There’s melody out-pouring 
iVhen the tuba is a-roaring 
And the trombone is a-lashing of his tail. 
The oboes have a splendor that is grim, 
The bassoons only terrify the crowd, 
But the joyous concertina 
Has a note that is much keener 
Bop, when played both long and 
ou 
There’s no sound more beatific, 
More exceedingly terrific, 
Than the happy concertina 
loud. 


when it’s 


* * o* 
The Move for Recognition 


HE great news for concertinists has 
started a writer in the Musical Mirror 


on a train of thought. “Now that the 
concertina professor has made his début, 
why not carry the good work further 
and appoint professors of the jew’s harp, 
the ocarina, and the mouth-organ?” he 
demands. “Nowadays the craze is all 
for novelty and sensational effects in 
orchestras. Our shining lights among 
the advanced composers really ought to 
explore the possibilities of the instru- 
ments named from the symphonic point 
of view. We can imagine, for example, 
how impressive might be a tone-noem on 
ultra-modern lines, with a grand opening 
theme for fifty concertinas, a rhythmic 
movement for a hundred jew’s harps, a 
contrasting passage for seventy-five 
mouth-organs in quarter tones, a plain- 
tive melody in diminished sevenths for 
forty ocarinas, working up to a noble 
climax tutti (not to ,mention’ fruity). 
Why, Stravinsky and the like would be 
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* * * 
Do Musicians Think? 


WRITER in the admirable Sackbut 
deplores the “low mentality” of mu- 


sicians. Writers with this conventional 
notion conceive a conversation between 


Doint and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





Promoting the Concertina 


DVICES from London indicate that one of the music academies 
has appointed a professor of concertina. 
tremely gratifying to devotees of that much maligned instru- 
ment, and already possible developments are being considered. 

we never had any doubts about the concertina. 

With profound apologies to the late W. S. Gilbert, we chant: 


The action is ex- 





a musician and a layman to be something 
in this strain: 


MERCHANT: Quite a stir Lord Cecil 
is creating here with his League 
speeches! 

MUSICIAN: Blub-blub-hee—. 


MERCHANT: I see that  Einstein’s 
theory is seriously challenged. 

MUSICIAN: Blub-blub-gee-gaw—. 

MERCHANT: Have you_ considered 
atonality at all? 

MUSICIAN: Blub-gee-goo-goo! 

After attending a few business men’s 
luncheons and one or two political con- 
ventions we have decided to confine our 
ccnversational talents to violinists, harp- 
ists, tenors, banjoists and the like. With 
these gentle folk we are always sure at 
least of a fluent flow of ideas on food, 
restaurants and similar valuable gas- 
tronomic data. 

CANTUS FIRMUS, Senior. 


* *x * 
Vacant: A Job 


UST nineteen persons whispered into 
our capacious ears last week the con- 
fidential information that an eminent 


music critic was preparing to forsake his 
post. As we go to press we see a line 
forming from Fifth Avenue to Times 
Square, consisting of society editors, re- 
porters, vocal teachers, and critics-at- 
large, all intent on filling the eminent 
man’s sabots. 

We are very old but we have yet to 
meet a person who would not freely 
admit his peculiar gifts as an infallible 
judge of singers and artists in general. 

CANTUS FIRMUS, Senior. 


* * * 
Take a Walk! 
OUR suggestions for brightening 


baseball have set a sympathetic cord 
vibrating. Some of the operatic possi- 
bilities for the diamond sound good, but 
what’s wrong with Chaliapin for first 
bass? I. M. 
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of strictly personal concern, 
musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, 
but as a guarantee of good faith. 


lication, 


Konigsmarck in Opera 


Question Box Editor: 

Has the life of Philip von Kdénigs- 
marck ever been used as the subject for 
an opera libretto? M. S. 

Duluth, Minn., April 26, 1923. 

Not so far as we have been able to find 


( } 


a ae 
“4 Winter’s Tale”’ 


Question Box Editor: 


Has anyone ever written an opera 
on Shakespeare’s “A Winter’s Tale?” 
M. H. H. 


Boston, April 27, 1923. 
A setting of “A Winter’s Tale” by 
om was produced at the Court 
heater in Weimar in November, 1859, 
ind one by Karl Goldmark at the Royal 
Ypera in Vienna, Jan. 2, 1908. 


i a 
Nineteenth Century Composers 


Question Box Editor: 
_ Who were the greatest composers born 
‘1 the first half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
‘ry’ Please give dates as well. 
M. T. W. 
Mobile, Ala., April 28, 1923. 
Berlioz, 1803; Mendelssohn and Chopin, 


‘U9; Schumann, 1810; Liszt, 1811; 
P agner and Verdi, 1813; Gounod, 1818; 
“'adi ms 1833; Saint-Saéns, 1835; Bizet, 


‘S38: Dvorak. 1841: Sullivan and Mas- 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


MUSICAL | 
Matters 


not for pub- 
Address Editor, The Question Box 








Coun ad Italian Resane 


Question Box Editor: 

“A” says singers are never great in 
both Italian and German opera. “B” 
says many are. Which is right? 

B. B. B. 

April 28, 1923. 
Among the singers who 
pre-eminence in both 
schools of opera may be mentioned: 
Lilli Lehmann, Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke, Olive Fremstad, Lillian Nordica, 
Louise Homer, and Maragaret Matze- 
nauer. 


Helena, Mont., 
“B” is right. 
have achieved 
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Tchaikovsky’s Death 


Question Box Editor: 
Is it true that Tchaikovsky committed 
suicide? A. W. B. 
Tacoma, Wash., April 26, 1923. 
No. Tchaikovsky died of cholera in 
Petrograd on Nov. 6, 1893. 
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Remembering Dates 


Question Box Editor: 
Can you give me a scheme for memor- 

izing dates of composer’s births and 

deaths for an examination? X. Y. Z. 

Baltimore, April 28, 1923. 

A simple method is to take the first 
nine letters of the alphabet for the first 
nine digits. Consider zero as the letter 
“o.” Take the date you wish to remem- 
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Strictly speaking, no; but voices 
which have been improperly placed some- 


ber and substitute letters for the digits 
then make up a sentence using the let- 
ters for the first of each word and mak-_ times find their correct tessitura after 
ing some reference to the composer. For years of singing. 
instance, take Verdi, born in 1813. The , > ® 
letters would be AH AC. He died in . : 
1901, and the letters are AI OA. Say Musical Notation 
“Aida has a cousin” for the date of birth, Question Box Editor: 
“And I, only aunts” for the date of Who was the inventor of musical nota- 
death, and you will never forget them. _ tion C. M. 
It may be silly but it is unfailing. Savannah, Ga., April 28, 1923. 

The origin of notation is lost in an- 
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Changing the Voice tiquity. We owe our present system to 


Question Box Editor: Cologne, besides others. You will find 
Is it possible to change a voice from, an interesting article on notation in 

say, acontralto into a soprano? J.G. Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
New York City, April 29, 1923. cians.” 
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of Philadelphia. In 1900-1901 he sang in 
the chorus of the Castle Square Opera 
Company. In 1902, while visiting his 
brother at the Crow Indian Agency in 
Montana, he became interested in the 


HURLOW LIEURANCE, composer 
and authority on the music of the 
American Indian, was born in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, on March 


21, 1880. He at- primitive Indian music and at once be- 
tended the local _ gan the serious study of it, which he has 


continued to the present day. He has re- 
corded for the phonograph several thou- 
sand Indian melodies. Mr. Lieurance’s 
research has been confined to the Sioux, 
Crow, Cheyenne and various other 
Northern and Western tribes and also 
the Taose Pueblo Indians. He has pub- 
lished about 150 pieces, most of them 
Indian, and about the same number of 
religious works. His most popular work 
is the song, “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka.” Other compositions include the 
song cycles, “Songs from the Greentim- 
bers,” “Songs of the North American 
Indians,” “Songs from the Yellowstone,” 


high school and 
was a student at 
the Fine Arts Col- 
lege for two years. 
In May, 1897, he 
Ww as_ appointed 
bandmaster of the 
T went y-second 
Kansas Volunteer 
Infantry and 
served with that 
regiment during 
the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. In the 
winter of 1899- 





© Dole Studio 


Seusteee t jnlstilen 1900 Mr. Lieu- also a music-drama, “From the Yellow- 
rance was at the _ stone. Mr. Lieurance married Edna 
Cincinnati College Wooley, soprano, on April 7, 1917, at 
of Music, studying piano under Ollie Omaha, Neb. With Mrs. Lieurance 
Dickershied, voice and harmony under he has made numerous concert tours 


throughout the countrv specializing in 
Indian music. He makes his home in 
Lincoln, Neb., and is a member of the 
faculty of the University School of Music 
in that city. 


W. S. Sterling and band and orchestra 
with Herman Bellsteadt. He also had 
advice in composition from Frank Van 
der Stucken and for a number of years 
has had as his tutor Preston Ware Orem 
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gi-iJten Seores Receive First 
Performance in Boston 


—Week’s Concerts 
By Henry Levine 
poston, April 30.—The Boston Sym- 
one gave its next-to-the-last pair of 
erts last Friday afternoon and Satur- 
evening. Mr. Monteux repeated for 


ph 
con: 


da} 


| the third time within two years Vaughan 


Williams’ “London” Symphony, which 
has met with marked approval by Bos- 
ton audiences. Successive hearings of 
the symphony find interest in the work 
unabated. Three pieces in canon form 
by Schumann, charmingly arranged for, 
orchestra by Theodore Dubois, were in- 
troduced. Two excerpts, “Flute Sere- 
nade”? and “Mocassin Game,” from 
Charles Sanford Skilton’s “Suite Prime- 
yal” were given their first Boston per- 
formance. Both are based on Indian 
tribal melodies, which have been dexter- 
ously incorporated with modern musical 
accoutrements in expressive bits of mu- 
sical portraiture. For brilliant close the 
orchestra gave a stirring version of 
Wagner’s Overture to “Rienzi.” ; 

The Symphony gave the last of its 
series of five supplementary concerts, on 
Monday evening, April 23. The orches- 
tral program contained Weber’s Over- 
ture to “Oberon,” Mendelssohn’s “Scotch 
Symphony, Wagner’s Prelude to “The 
Mastersingers,” Saint-Saéns’ Septet for 
Trumpet, Strings and Piano, and_Ber- 
lioz’s “Rakoczy” March. In the Saint- 
Saéns Septet, George Mager played the 
solo trumpet and Jesus Sanroma, a 
highly gifted young pianist, gave a bril- 
liant performance of the piano solo part. 
The assisting soloist was Florence Mac- 
beth, who sang the aria, “Ah, lo so, 
from Mozart’s “The Magic Flute,” and 
the aria “Con vezzie, con lusinghe,” from 
Mozart’s “Il Seraglio.” Miss Macbeth 
won unqualified successes in both arias, 
which she sang with beauty of tone, 
charm of manner, and distinction of 
style. 

Mischa Elman gave his third Boston 
concert of this season at Symphony Hall 
Sunday afternoon, April 22. His pro- 
gram contained the Nardini Sonata in 
D, the Mendelssohn Concerto, short pieces 
by Mozart, Boccherini, Chopin-Sarasate, 
Brahms-Joachim, Amani-Elman and Sar- 
asate. Mr. Elman played with his 
wonted fire, enthusiasm and breadth of 
interpretation. Notwithstanding his 
superb playing of a program of compar- 
atively popular music, this concert did 
not attract an over-large audience. But 
it made up in genuine enthusiasm what 
it lacked in numbers. 

The People’s Choral Union, conducted 
by George Sawyer Dunham, gave a per- 
formance of Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” 
at Symphony Hall, Sunday evening, 
April 22. Mr. Dunham’s_ well-drilled 
choral forces sang effectively, their work 
in the unaccompanied chorus being es- 
pecially noteworthy. Mr. Dunham con- 
ducted with his usual neatness, precision 
and eloquence. The capable assisting 
soloists were Majorie Moody, soprano; 
Jean Macdonald, contralto; Mr. Fisher, 
tenor, and Charles Bennett, baritone. 

A recital by students of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music was given at 
Steinert Hall on Friday evening, April 
27. Those who participated were Leon 


Tumarkin, pianist; Harold Doyle, violin- 


ist; Joseph Antonelli, tenor; Catherine 
Carver, pianist; Bruce Kress, pianist; 
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| NATIVE NOVELTIES ON MONTEUX PROGRAM 


Brendan Keenan, pianist; Iride Pilla, so- 
prano, and Anna Weinberg, pianist. 

Florence L. Moore, pianist, gave a mu- 
sicale at the home of Heinrich Gebhard, 
on Thursday evening, April 26. She 
played numbers by Beethoven, Glinka- 
Balakireff, MacDowell, a Chopin group, 
and the Chopin F minor Concerto, with 
Mr. Gebhard at the second piano. Miss 
Moore displayed gifts of a high order, 
playing with marked technical brilliance, 
with limpid and finely colored tone, and 
with poetic insight. Her interpretations 
of the Chopin numbers were especially 
distinguished in musical conception and 
emotional fervor. 


CAPACITY AUDIENCES AT 
CLEVELAND “ROBIN HOOD” 








Melvena Passmore Is “Guest” in 
Operetta—“Clavilux” Demon- 
strated in Joint Program 


CLEVELAND, April 30.—Several per- 
formances of De Koven’s “Robin Hood” 
by the Cleveland Opera Company at the 
Hanna Theater last week were given be- 
fore audiences which filled the theater 
to capacity. The cast of the production 
included Melvena Passmore, lyric so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera. Other 
roles were intrusted to widely known 
Cleveland singers. The Cleveland Opera 
Company is headed by Francis Sadlier. 

Thomas Wilfred displayed his new in- 
vention, the Clavilux, or color-organ, and 
Edwin Arthur Kraft played the great 
organ before an enthusiastic audience 
last Sunday night. The exhibition ot 
the Clavilux, which was the second of 
its kind given locally, was of great 
beauty. 

Maud M. Foote, formerly of Cleve- 
land, now of New York, gave a piano 
recital Friday evening in the new Ply- 
mouth Church, Shaker Heights. 

The Schumann Club, a chorus of 
women conducted by Almeda G. Adams, 
last Thursday gave its annual concert 
in the Hotel Statler. 

GRACE GOULDER IZANT. 





Hartford Greets Paderewski 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 28.—One of 
the largest audiences of the season 
greeted Ignace Paderewski in his piano 
recital in Foot Guard Hall on the eve- 


ning of April 20. The concert was under 
the local management of George Kelly. 
. Alfred Treomel, violinist, and 
Aurelio Giorni, pianist, gave the seventh 
in the recital series under the auspices 
of the Hartford School of Music at Cen- 
ter Church House on the evening of 
April 18. The program, which included 
Franck’s Sonata in A, the Grieg Sonata 
in C Minor and Fauré’s Sonata in A, was 
applauded by a good-sized audience. 
BURTON CORNWALL. 





Providence Hails Vasa Singing Society 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 30.—A large 
audience cordially welcomed the Vasa 
Singing Society at its first annual con- 
cert at Fay’s Theater on April 22. The 
society, conducted by George Stanislaus, 
was assisted by two male choruses of 
Boston, the Scandia Glee Club of Quincy, 


Mass., and the following solo artists; 
Lillian Gustafson, soprano; Elsa Nord- 


strom, violinist, and Edith Eklund, 
pianist. The concert proved decidedly 
attractive, and the new choir showed 


excellent qualities. 


Old Music Sung by Boston Students 

Boston, April 28.—Old Italian church 
music and old English madrigals were 
heard at a concert by the Conservatory 
Chorus and advanced students, Wallace 
Goodrich, conductor, given in Jordan 
Hall April 26. Soloists who had num- 
bers on the program were Joseph Follen, 
Elinor Colby, Elizabeth Bingham, Lonnie 
Ogul, Susanna Thompson and Katharine 
Nolan. We Ws. Fe 





Boston.—The Euterpean Choral So- 
ciety of West Roxbury, Benjamin 
Guckenberger, director. gave McCollin’s 
cantata, “The Singing Leaves” and mis- 
cellaneous choruses recently before a 
large audience. Harris Stackpole Shaw 
played the organ parts with precision; 
Alice Eldridge ~resided at the piano. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—Operatic excerpts 
made up the program at the recent meet- 
ing of the Monday Musical Club. A 
paper on the operas included in the 


program was read by Mrs. Elbert F. 
Hutton. The soloists were: Mrs. Fred- 
erick Bowen Hailes, Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Angus and Margaret Ryan, sopranos; 
Mrs. Edgar S. Van Olinda and Mrs. Carl 
H. Haefner, contraltos; Mrs. Peter D. 
Schmidt, violinist; Mrs. Herbert E. 
Robinson, Henrietta D. Knapp and Wini- 
fred Boyce, pianists. The accompanists 
were Lydia F. Stevens and Mrs. George 
D. Elwell. 


CINCINNATI HEARS 
CONCLUDING EVENTS 


Reiner Makes Address at the 
Last Concert of Series 


by Symphony 
By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, April 28.—With April’s 
waning come the last concerts of the 
local season. The Cincinnati Symphony 
has given its last “Pop” concert; the 
Young People’s concerts by the Sym- 
phony, under the leadership of Assistant 
Director William Kopp, have come to a 
close; the Orpheus Club has given its 
finale, and on April 21 the Symphony 
gave its last regular concert of the sea- 
son. The latter was well attended and 
enthusiasm followed Conductor Reiner’s 
address to the audience before the be- 
ginning of the “Garden of Fand” by 
Arnold Bax. This, and the following 
“Fireworks” by Stravinsky, were given 
on this occasion for the first time in 
Cincinnati. The audience was so taken 
by the Stravinsky work that it insisted 
upon a repetition. After the intermis- 
sion the “Don Juan” of Richard Strauss 
and Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture 
were played. 

Mr. Reiner in his address paid a trib- 
ute to the audience for its appreciation 
of the new music and to Mr. and Mrs. 
C. P. Taft for their part in the musical 
development of Greater Cincinnati. 

The Orpheus Club gave its last con- 
cert of the thirtieth season on April 19 
under the direction of Prower Symons, 
with Charles Young at the piano. The 
club sang excellently. It was admirably 
assisted by Royal Dadmun, baritone. In 
the closing number, the “Land Sighting” 
by Grieg, Mr. Dadmun did excellent 
work with the club. 

At their Forum of the Chamber of 
Commerce, on April 24, there were heard 
some of the notables of the May Festival. 
Frank Van der Stucken, the director, 
spoke of the chorus and predicted great 
success for next week. Lawrence Max- 
well, president of the association, who 
has been in Baltimore, returned and ad- 
dressed the meeting. J. H. Thuman 
represented the absent Fritz Reiner and 
made a short address. Everett Marshal 
of the Conservatory of Music sang an 
aria from “Elijah” and Eula Corner 
from the College of Music gave an aria 
from Henry Hadley’s “Resurgam.” 

In the Williams Avenue School, on 
April 24, scenes from opera were given 
under the leadership of Mrs. Rose Gores- 
Rockwell. Marthalynn Trippeer gave a 
song recital in Conservatory Hall on 
April 20. Verne Cook, contralto, pupil 
of Lino Mattioli of the College of Music 
gave a recital in the Odeon on April 23. 
She was assisted by Virginia Gilbert, 
pianist; Joseph Vito, harpist; Lucy 
Rutlidge McKeever, violinist, and Mar- 
garet Quinn Finney, organist. 











NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

April 28.—Edgar A. Ford of New 
Haven, competing in the organ-playing 
contest of the Yale School of Music, in 
Woolsey Hall on April 26, won the prize 
of $50 offered for the best performance 
of Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in 
D Minor an Barie’s “Symphonic Inter- 
mezzo.” The last in the series 
of ten lecture-recitals given by Bruce 
Simonds, pianist, and Hildegarde Nash 
Donaldson, violinist, was held in Sprague 
Memorial Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 

The St. Ambrose Music Club 
gave an interesting program of Polish 
and Hungarian music recently. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 
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BALTIMORE JOINS IN 
CHICKERING TRIBUTE 


Dohnanyi and D’Alvarez Ap- 
pear in Concert Given as 
Part of Celebration 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, April 28.—The concert 
tonight at the Lyric marked the local 
exercises given as part of the Chicker- 
ing Centennial celebration. The artists 
were Erno Dohnanyi, composer-pianist, 
and Mme. D’Alvarez, contralto. Mme. 


D’Alvarez sang with superb art and was 
rousingly applauded. Many encores 
were graciously given. Mr. Dohnanyi’s 
Pastorale, Capriccio, Aria and arrange- 
ment of the Delibes valse from “Naila” 
were played brilliantly and created a 
telling impression. The applause was 
long and earnest. Besides these orig- 
inal examples, Mr. Dohnanyi presented 
the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 26, and some 
Schumann and Brahms works. 

The child labor laws of Maryland 
apparently were not cast to encourage 
musical prodigies, for it seems that a 
professional début cannot be made in 
this state until a permit for perform- 
ance has been gained elsewhere. This 
strange condition had to be met with 
when Frederick R. Huber applied at the 
office of the State Board of Labor and 
Statistics for a permit for little Shura 
Cherkassky, who is under the age, six- 
teen years, required by child labor law. 

To overcome the state requirement, 
the pianist has gained a permit for a 
performace at Washington for May 11, 
which will make possible his engage- 
ment at the Lyric this week. 

At a luncheon given to Mrs. John W. 
Barrett by the Baltimore Music Club, 
the speaker, Mrs. Robert H. Dalgleish, 
urged the creation of the office of secre- 
tary of arts in the President’s Cabinet 
as the ultimate objective for the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. Other 
guests of the Baltimore Music Clubs 
were Mabel Garrison, Florence Levy 
and Mrs. Isaac Cherkassky. Mrs. Louis 
K. Gutman, president of the organiza- 
tion, was the toastmistress and gave a 
brief address in memory of John Old- 
mixon Lambdin, who had been music 
critic of the Sun. Addresses were also 
made by Mrs. Gutman, Mrs. Garrett and 
Miss Levy. A meeting will soon be 
called to effect the organization of a 
Maryland branch of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. 








Boston.—Lillian Merle Pride, a pupil 
of F. Addison Porter, who is a candidate 
for the soloists’ diploma of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory next June, gave a 
brilliant piano recital in Recital Hall 
on April 19. 





Jascha Heifetz, violinist, will sail for 
Europe on May 16. He will start his 
first tour of the Orient in September, 
and will return to the United States 
next season in time for his first Carnegie 
Hall recital in New York on New Year’s 
Day. 





Ernestine Schumann Heink made two 
successful recital appearances in Kansas 
recently, singing in Emporia and Leav- 
enworth. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SUMMER 
MUSIC STUDY IN BOSTON 


A Summer School of 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
AND NORMAL TRAINING 
June 25-July 28 
is announced by 
F. ADDISON PORTER 

Teacher of pianoforte; founder, and for twenty- 

five years superintendent of the Pianoforte Normal 

Department of the New England Conservatory of 

Music. 

The Pianoforte Course will include: 
Private Instruction; An Artist Class; 
Recitals, ete. 

The Normal Training Course will 

include: 
Lectures on ‘‘Psychology in its Relation 
to Pianoforte Teaching,’’ ‘‘The Physi- 
ological Basis of Pianoforte Playing,”’ 
‘‘Practical Pianoforte Pedagogy.’’ ‘‘Teach- 
ing Material and Its Use,’’ ete. 

Demonstration Classes, Recitals, etc. 

This system of training has placed hun- 
dreds of successful teachers in important 
positions in this and other countries. 


Ciroular giving full details sent on applica 
tion, 


Address 
MR. F. ADDISON PORTER 
512 Pierce Building, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
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“Music Will Not Flourish in Russia 
Until the Nation Is Free,’ Says Dukes 
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[Continued from page 9] 





of Rosa’ Luxembourg and Karl Lieb- 
knecht.’ The building -is now used for 
immense conventions. I have attended 
some of these, and have seen rows of 
machine guns trained on the building 
by men who pose as ‘the workers’ gov- 
ernment.’ ” 


A New National Anthem 


The suppression of the Russian Na- 
tional Anthem is quoted by Sir Paul 
Dukes as a significant example to the 
extent to which the national aspirations 
are being crushed by the present rulers, 

“For the former National Anthem they 
have substituted the abominable ‘Inter- 
nationale,’” he says. “By no means the 
least of the horrors of the present regime 
in Russia is that one is obliged to listen 
interminably to this International Na- 
tional Anthem, cheap and tawdry as it is 
when compared to the melody it has re- 
placed. At the meetings of the Petro- 
grad Soviet they generally sang this 
anthem twice before they began busi- 
ness. The place is so big that they had 
two orchestras—one in the balcony and 
the other in the hall, and both played 
this anthem at the one time, but never 
managed to keep together. I generally 
solved the problem by singing with the 
orchestra which was nearer to me. The 
‘Requiem’ which has been adopted by 
the Bolsheviks, and is sung at their 
funerals, is, however, a very beautiful 
one. 

“See what they did with Glinka’s op- 
era ‘Life for the Czar!’ Now, Glinka was 
one of the greatest democrats who ever 
lived, and the whole of this score is 
based upon folk-melodies, one of which 
he got from a cabman as he was driving 
through the city. When one of the 
Russian courtiers exclaimed, ‘This opera 
of Glinka can’t be of much account, for 
he got the melodies from peasants and 
cabmen,’ the composer’s retort was, ‘That 
is so, but the peasants and cabmen are 
rapidly becoming superior to their mas- 
ters!’ That’s the kind of sturdy demo- 
crat he was. Yet the Bolshevists have 
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banned this opera composed by this dem- 
ocrat. A  people’s government, for- 
sooth.” 


Russian Opera Built on Folk-Songs 


Reviewing the field of Russian music, 
Sir Paul Dukes says it is marvelous that 
one country should have accomplished so 
much within the space of a century. He 
assigns high place to the folk-songs of 
Russia for their influences upon the new 
composers. 

“Russia’s first real contact with the 
rest of Europe,” he points out, “dates 
from about the foundation of the city 
of Petrograd by Peter the Great; and 
the people, like those of other European 
countries, then came under the influences 
of Italian opera. These influences re- 
mained until after the nineteenth cen- 
tury opened, when the education of the 
people had advanced sufficiently to enable 
them to express their aspirations in their 
own idioms. Then the composers turned 
to the folk-songs. Glinka was the father 
of Russian composition; then Dargo- 
mijsky, Sieroff and Balakireff carried on 
the new traditions, and at the turn of 
the century there were five composers 
who were building up a school of Rus- 
sian music—Moussorgsky, Borodin, Cui, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Glazounoff. Scri- 
abine and Stravinsky, of course, are 
prominent figures also in this new school. 
Except in his later works, Tchaikovsky 
is more or less Italian; but Moussorgsky 
is absolutely Russian. 

“The Russian opera of today is built 
up on the folk-songs. You will find ex- 
amples of these influences everywhere in 
the scores. For instance, the Song of the 
Shepherd Lel in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Snegourotchka’ is identical with a folk- 
song in one of the provinces of Novgo- 
rod. There is a mine of treasure practi- 
cally unexplored in these folk-songs, and 
particularly in the Ukraine, and these 
melodies make a powerful appeal to the 
imagination. Rimsky-Korsakoff, when 
making a collection of them in Bariatno, 
an obscure town of only 3000 inhabi- 
tants, found there forty different songs, 
none of which was known twenty miles 
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away. This one fact gives an idea of 
the vast quantity of these treasures 
which must exist throughout Russia, 
with its 130,000,00 peasants, and every 
center possessing its own folk-music. 

“IT have sat on the banks of a river 
and heard the peasants singing on the 
opposite bank at their work, and putting 
in their own harmonies with beautiful 
effect. It is enormously difficult to make 
collections of this music, however. For 
one thing, the Russian peasant is ex- 
tremely nervous and suspicious in the 
presence of strangers, and it takes along 
time to win his confidence sufficiently to 
induce him to sing. Then the songs are 
all in broken rhythms, and he is usually 
very vague as to how a theme begins 
and ends. 

“What of the future? you ask. Who 
can say? The Russian peasant, I be- 
lieve, will always be a dreamer and a 
visionary. Perhaps that is why the na- 
tion has accomplished so much in art in 
a century.” 





CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


April 28.—A _ milestone has _ been 
reached in this community’s musical ad- 
vancement during the past two weeks, 
for in that period both the Cedar Rapids 
Symphony and Choral Society, organiza- 
tions formed during the past winter, 
have appeared here in concert. The 
orchestra was under the direction of 
Joseph Kitchin of Coe College Conserva- 
tory. Its program included Beethoven’s 
First Symphony and works by Mendels- 
sohn, Godard and Grieg. It was given 
in the Coe College Chapel, which was 
filled to its capacity with an appreciative 
audience. The Choral Society, under 
the direction of Marshall Bidwell of Coe 
College University, assisted by the or- 
chestra, Mrs. Graham, organist, and 
Flora McKay, pianist, gave the oratorio 
“The Holy City” by A. R. Gaul. Solo- 
ists assisting the society were Mildred 
Paddock, soprano; Sara Maxon, con- 
tralto; George Harold Rigler, tenor, and 
Ralph Leo, baritone. The chorus in- 
cluded 169 voices. MAx DAEHLER. 





WICHITA, KAN. 


April 28.—Thomas Hopkins Post of 
the American Legion Band gave an open- 
alr concert at Riverside Park which was 
enjoyed by the thousands who visited the 
park. It is intended to continue these 
concerts on Sunday afternoons during 
the season. . . A well-attended recital 
was given recently at Mount Carmel 
Academy by Edna Swanson Ver Haar, 
contralto of Chicago, with Kathryn Fos- 
ter as accompanist. . . . Powell Weaver, 
organist of Grand Avenue Temple, Kan- 
sas City, gave the dedicatory recital on 
the organ of the new First M. E. Church 
Wednesday night. The church was filled 
to the limit of its capacity. o « MAYS. 
Lucia Schmiehausen Wedel lately pre- 
sented the following pupils in recital: 
Bernice Scheetz, Laurene Scheetz, Al- 
berta Smarsh, Dorothy Fayer, Helen 
Lydell, Virginia Webber, Marie Belling- 
hausen, Mildred Haines, Delia Nuss- 
baum, Gale Pfaff, Mrs. John Sinkhorn. 

. . At the recent meeting of the State 
Federation of Music Clubs, held in Win- 
field, it was decided to hold the next 
annual meeting in Wichita. T.L. K. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


April 28.—An excellent performance 
of Sullivan’s “The Prodigal Son” was 
given on April 17 at the Rialto Theater 
by singers from St. Cecilia’s Parish 
under the leadership of Arthur Comeau. 
Mrs. René Gaillardet, pianist, and Mrs. 
Eastman, organist, provided the accom- 
paniments and the soloists were Alice 
Beaudette. Bertha Cote, John Vaillant, 
René Gaillardet, Léo Gagnon and Emile 
St. Cyr. The chorus numbered seventy- 
five. F. L. PERRY. 





ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


April 28.—The fourth recital of the 
“Clara Clemens Song Cycle” was given 
in Pattengill Auditorium on April 23. 
Mme. Clemens was at her best in a 
group of songs by Brahms: songs by 
Grieg, Sibelius, Lie and Sjégren were 
also interpreted beautifully. The 
annual luncheon and business meeting of 
the Matinée Musicale occurred on April 
18 at the Michigan Union, 125 members 


being present. The following office 
were elected: President, Mrs. Har , 
Bacher; Recording Secretary, Mrs. \ . 
W. Krag; Corresponding Secretary, V: 
ginia Allen; Program Chairman, M: . 
S. W. Mower; Music Memory Conte ;: 
Chairman, Mrs. Louis Stoneman. Rep» - 
sentatives from the musical clubs { 
Chelsea, Wayne, Jackson and Dext ; 
were guests at the luncheon. Liza Le - 
mann’s “In a Persian Garden” was su: z 
by a quartet composed of Mr. and M:;. 
William Wheeler, Doris Howe a4 
Thomas Dewey. Mrs. George Rhead w. : 
at the piano. The Matinée Mus - 
cale gave its annual program for ch - 
dren on April 21. 


HELEN M. SNYDER. 





MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


April 28.—Students of the Junior and 
Senior High Schools held a meeting 0) 
April 24 and organized a Junior Mus: 
Club which will be affiliated with 
the Woman’s Music Club of Morgantown. 
It will also be affiliated with the State 
and National Federations of Music 
Clubs. Mary Price is the promoter of 
the organization. The club plans to give 
one concert each year. 

Mary B. PRICE. 
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CELEBRATED 


SIAN ALBERTO 
VIRTUOSO 


4 

Teacher of 
Many Famous 

Pianists 

Address 
21 W. 86th St. 
New York City 

*Phon 


e: 
Schuyler 10103 











STARK’S 


AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY 
Available for Benefits, Lyceum, Music 
Festivals, etc. 

Openings for Good Talent 
Glen Morris Stark, Studio 816, 

Director Carnegie Hall 








REX TILLSON 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
675 Madison Avenue 


Rhinelander 10025 
Plaza 4426 


New York. 








GRACE 


STEVENSON 


Concert Harpist and Teacher 


817 West 93d St., New York, Riverside 7988 








LOUIS 


ROBERT 


ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR—PIANIST 
Now in New York 





Formerly Asst. Conductor to Willem Mengelberg, 
and Organist Concertgebouw, Amsterdam, Holland, 
St. Bavo Cathedral, Haarlem, Holland 


Available for Concerts, Recitals 
Limited number of pupils accepted 
Studio: 351 W. S7th St., New York 
Phone Circle 9388 











Guaranteed restoration of young 
The 
of All Vocal Elements. 


shortens materially the complete study of singing. 





ST. LOUIS VOCAL 


Every Department of Vocal Education 
voices, misplaced, ruined or worn out by imperfect study and singing. 
Ancient Infallible Natural Method Used. 


Completely obtained with the aid of the ““GLOSSOPRESS,” a modernized device of an ancient method, which 


Direction by a Grand Opera Baritone of 33 years’ experience in the art of singing. 
M. A. ROSSINI, 37 Musical Art Building, Saint Louis, Missouri 


INSTITUTE 


Open Throat and Freedom 


Full particulars on request. 


Le 
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Paris Hears New Opera by Hahn 
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ARIS, April 24.—A new light opera, 

entitled “Ciboulette,” with the book 
yy de Flers and de Croisset and the 
nusic by Reynaldo Hahn, has just been 
»yroduced with immense success at the 
Variétés by an excellent cast, the work 
proving one of the most charming novel- 
ies of the season. As might be expected 


from the pens of two such excellent dra- 
matists, the libretto is a fine piece of 
work and it is of peculiar interest in 
that many of the characters are real 
persons, some of whom are still fresh in 
the memory of Paris. Among these are 
Olivier Metra, the conductor-composer 
to whose waltzes the Second Empir2z 
danced; Cora Pearl, whose beauty and 
frailties were more notable than her 
vocal and dramatic abilities; the beauti- 
ful and equivocal Marquise de Castigli- 
one and various others. The cast, which 
included Edmée Favart in the name- 
part; Jean Périer, Mr. Defreyn, Made- 
leine Guitty, Mr. Pauley, Jeanne Per- 
riat, Jeanne Loury, Jean Calain and an 
engaging dog, named on the program as 
Rafaela, was all above praise. Mr. 
Letombe conducted with spirit. The 
music of the piece seems destined to be 
played and sung and whistled broadcast. 

Rhené-Baton gave a new work by Mr. 
Filleul, entitled “Overture Sympho- 
nique,” at one of the recent Concerts 
Pasdeloup. The composer is an obvious 
disciple of César Franck and the simi- 
larity of the work to that of his model 
was brought out by a hearing at the 
Concerts Lamoureux of Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D Minor the same week under 
Paul Paray. Another new work pre- 
sented recently by Mr. Rhené-Baton was 
Mr. Alpaert’s “Renouveau.” Being con- 
cerned with spring when “everything 
dances and is joyous,” according to the 
program, Mr. Alpaerts has written a 
terpsichorean but somewhat banal work 
in which a fox-trot is interrupted by a 
valse lente and so on. The orchestration 


is heavy and the piece seemed designed 
more for a dance-hall orchestra than one 
of symphonic caliber. 

Gabriel Pierné brought out a work of 
some interest in P. Braunstein’s “Le 
Chant de la Nuit,” a symphony left un- 
finished by the talented young composer 
at his death on the battlefield. The or- 
chestration is by Florent Schmitt. The 
work has some passages of grandeur, but 
also some monotony. 

Paul Paray gave several new works 
at a recent Sunday concert. These in- 
cluded a Fantaisie for Piano and Orches- 
tra by Mr. Paray himself and Three 
Dances by Vuillemin. The piano part 
in the former was excellently played by 
Marcel Ciampi. Borodine’s Unfinished 
Symphony and “La Péri” by Dukas fig- 
ured on the same program. 

Gil-Marcheix gave a unique recital 
confined entirely to dance music, or 
rather to music written in dance forms, 
at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées. 
Among the works played were Weber’s 
“Invitation to the Dance,” Stravinsky’s 
“Ragtime,” Milhaud’s “Saudades du 
Bresil,” Bela Bartok’s “Dance Rou- 
maine” and a Gavotte by Bach. 





ROTTERDAM, April 17.—Dr. Max Fried- 
lander, of the University of Berlin, was 
heard here recently in the course of a 
tour which he is making through Hol- 
land, giving lectures on the German and 
Dutch folk-song. 


BILBAO, April 20.—The violinist, M. 
Crickboom, was acclaimed at a recent 
Philharmonic concert, in which, under 
the leadership of Mr. Marsick, he played 
concertos of Beethoven, Mozart and 
Saint-Saéns. 








LONDON, April 26.—Purcell’s “King 
Arthur,” the text of which is by the poet 
Dryden, had an excellent performance 
recently in Queen’s Hall by the West- 
minster Choral Society, at a concert for 
the benefit of the Newspanver Press Fund. 


Under the baton of Vincent Thomas the 
work was very well sung and was de- 
serving of the large amount of applause 
it received. The second part of the pro- 
gram consisted of Mr. Thomas’ own “A 
Tale of Alsatia,” a “picaresque” of old 
London arranged for the concert plat- 
form by Norman Ingram. The soloists in 
the Purcell work were Annie Rees, Mil- 
licent Russell, Fedora Turnbull, Webster 
Millar and Herbert Heyner. The piano 
part was played by Berkeley Mason and 
ae contingent led by W. H. 
eed. 


MONTE CARLO, April 20.—The dress re- 
hearsal of Guido Bianchini’s new one- 
act opera, “Le Prince Enchainé,” with 
the libretto by Mme. Ernesta Stern, re- 
vealed a work of great charm. Andrée 
Vally, in the part of the bayadere, 
Nuredha, displayed vocal and dramatic 
talents of a high order. Mr. Arnal, as 
the Prince, was also excellent. 








MUNICH, April 20.—Owing to the pre- 
carious state of the health of Mme. 
Cosima Wagner, Siegfried Wagner has 
cancelled for this season the tour he was 
planning to make in America in the in- 
terests of the Bayreuth Festival. 





BUCHAREST, April 13.—The Georgesco 
concerts, having ceme to an end, the 
Filarmonica invited Richard Strauss, 
Henri Morin and Felix Weingartner each 
to conduct. All three were acclaimed by 
the Bucharest public. 

CHRISTIANIA, April 14.—Robert Lortat 
recently had a warm reception in a pro- 
gram composed principally of modern 
composers. Debussy was featured on this 
program. 

TouLouse, April 20—A new Sym- 
phony in D Minor, entitled “Symphonie 
Pyrénéenne,” by Pierre Kune, had its 
premiére at a recent concert here. 

VENICE, April 22.—The Orfanotrofio 
has just produced an operetta by Pro- 
fessor Bernardini, called “The Old Man 
and Death.” 


Alfano Opera Given in Naples 


NAPLES, April 21.—Franco Alfano’s 
opera, “La Leggenda di Sakuntala,” 
which had a great success at its world- 
premiére in Bologna, had its first hear- 
ing in Naples at the San Carlo, before 
an audience that applauded the new work 
to the echo. Under the baton of Tullio 
Serafin, the opera had a magnificent per- 
formance with the following cast: 
Sakuntala, Lina Scavizzi; Priyamvada, 
Maria Valverde; Amisuya, Anita Apol- 
loni; Jl Re, Augusto Cingolani; Kanva, 
Giacomo Carboni; Durvasas, Franco 
Zacearini; Lo Scudiero, Nicola Rakow- 
sky; Harita, Michere de Muro; Jl Gio- 
vane Eremita, Carlo Bonfanti; Un 
Pescatore, Enzo Postiglione. A concert 
of works by Ravel was given in the Sala 
Maddaloni by Doris Dettelbach, vocalist; 
Remy hia violinist, and the ’cellist 
Crepax. oriz Rosenthal, pianist, cre- 
ated a furore by his playing in a recital 
in the same hall on the following day. 
Franco Michele Napolitano was ac- 
claimed in an organ recital at the Basil- 
ica del Carmine. Mia Peltenburg, ac- 
companied by Fritz Brunn, gave a re- 
cital of lieder by Schubert, Schoeck, 
Wolf and Brahms at the Augusteo, being 
much applauded for both her excellent 
singing and interpretations. 








BRUSSELS, April 25.—The concerts of 
the Conservatoire came to an end for the 
season with a splendid performance of 


Bach’s Mass in B Minor, under the 
baton of Leon Du Bois. The soloists were 
Mmes. Montjovet and Jacobin and 


Messrs. Paulet and Kloos. 

Pisa, April 20.—An unpublished waltz 
by Rossini, entitled “Castor Oil,” the 
manuscript of which is preserved in the 
library of the Liceo, has been scored for 
orchestra by A. Zanella, and will be 
played in the near future at a Red Cross 
reunion. 


RoME, April 20.—A new operetta by 
Alberto Cavarra, entitled “The Blue 
Sorceress,” was produced with success 
at the Adriano. 





Mme. Cahier to Make European Tour 


Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, who 
sailed for Europe on April 21, is sched- 
uled to undertake an extensive tour im- 
mediately upon her arrival in Hamburg 
on April 30. She will be heard in con- 
cert in many cities in Germany, Austria, 
Poland, Sweden and Denmark, and will 
also appear at numerous festivals, in- 
cluding that at Salzburg. Her schedule 
also calls for a number of special ope- 
ratic performances in the rdéles with 
which she is identified in Europe. Mme. 
Cahier will return to this country early 
in October to fulfill concert engagements 
that are being booked for her by her 
management, the Universal Concert 
Bureau, Inc. 





Miss Van Emden to Sing in Holland 


Harriet Van Emden, soprano, who has 
been singing with success in many cities 
of Germany, will give two special con- 
certs at the Kurhaus, Scheveningen, Hol- 
land, on Aug. 29 and Sept. 2. Miss Van 
Emden will return to America in Decem- 
ber for a tour under the management of 
Daniel Mayer. 





Zanelli to Tour South America 


Renato Zanelli, baritone, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has been re- 
engaged for his fifth consecutive season 
at that institution, his contract calling 
for an increased number of perform- 
ances at an increase in salary. Mr. 
Zanelli is scheduled to sail on May 15 
for Chile, South America, where fifteen 
concerts have been booked for him. At 
the conclusion of this series he will go 


on a tour of Argentine, Uruguay and 
Brazil, returning in September to New 
York, where he will be heard in a recital 
in the Town Hall on Oct. 28. Next sea- 
son promises to be the most active of 
his career, twenty-five concerts having 
already been arranged by his manager, 
Charles L. Wagner. He will make a 
transcontinental tour next March, in the 
course of which he will sing in many 
cities where he has appeared in past 
seasons. 





Myra Hess to Return Next Season 


Myra Hess, pianist, who will sail soon 
for her native England, plans to return 
to this country in September for her 
third tour. Miss Hess will be heard 
twice at the coming Berkshire Festival 
in Pittsfield, Mass. This will be the 
opening of another active season for 
Miss Hess, her large number of orches- 
tral and recital dates including return 
engagements in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, Rochester, 
Milwaukee and other cities. Owing to 
her many concert engagements in Eng- 
land, Miss Hess will remain in America 
only until January. Her first New York 
recital will be given in October. 


Bernice Kazounoff to Supervise Camp 
Music in Naples, Me. 


Bernice Kazounoff, pianist, who was 
heard in a successful recital in Aeolian 
Hall two seasons ago, has been chosen 
to supervise the musical activities of the 
Highland Nature Camps in Naples, Me., 
this summer. In addition to teaching a 
class of 125 pupils, Miss Kazounoff will 
have charge of the entertainments, and 
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Professor Hugo Becker is prepared to accept 
a few additional ’cello students at his sum- 
*“‘Meifreudis,”’ 
from May to September. 
Apply to him care of Hochschule fiir Musik, 
Charlottenburg, Berlin. 


Ober-Bozen, 

















will arrange a series of musicales and 
recitals during the summer. During the 
past season, Miss Kazounoff has found 
time for a number of concert appear- 
ances in addition to teaching a large 
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class of pupils. She was scheduled to 
give a recital for the radio, Station 
WEAF, New York, on April 18, and wil! 
appear before the Ethical Culture So- 
ciety on the morning of May 1. 
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PRIZE OF $1,000 
GOES TO PAULSEN 
SYMPHONIC WORK 


Conductor of Indianapolis 
Symphony Heads Ninety 
Competitors and Wins 
Award Offered by Motion 
Picture Theater Managers 
for Best Composition — 
Franz C. Bornschein, Car] 
Busch, Louis Cheslock and 
Herman Hand Get Honor- 
able Mention 


HICAGO, April 30.—P. Marinus Paul- 
sen, conductor of the Indianapolis 
Symphony, has won the $1,000 prize 
offered by Balaban and Katz, motion 
picture theater operators, for the best 
symphonic composition submitted in com- 


petition. The judges, Richard Hageman, 
Adolf Weidig, Feiix Borowski, the music 
editors of the daily newspapers and 
representatives of the musical press, 
found the competing compositions of 
such high merit that only after numer- 
ous ballots were cast did they decide 
upon Mr. Paulsen’s “Four Oriental 
Sketches” as the best. 

Mr. Paulsen, whose home is in Marion, 
Ind., and who maintains a studio in the 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, is of Nor- 
wegian descent but was educated in 
America. He studied at the Chicago 
Musical College, taking composition 
under Mr. Borowski, now the president 
of that institution. 

Ninety musicians, living in thirty-two 
states and Porto Rico, responded to the 
invitation, given last fall, and entered 
works in the competition. The first 
three of the judges named culled from 
these ninety compositions six works 
each. From these eighteen the contest 
was narrowed by the choosing of the 
six receiving the majority of the judges’ 
votes. This number was reduced to five 
by the unexplained withdrawal of one 
work by its composer. 

These five works were played on April 
29 at the Chicago Theater by that 
house’s orchestra under the conductor- 
ship of Nathaniel Finston, and the 
judges reached their full choice. The 
other four composers, and their works 
which reached the final hearing, were 
Franz C. Bornschein of Baltimore, Sym- 
phonic Scherzo “Sea God’s Daughter”; 
Carl Busch of Kansas City, Symphonic 
Poem “Song of Chibiabos’”; Louis Ches- 
lock of Baltimore, Orchestral Suite; and 
Herman Hand of New York, Fantastic 
Overture. 

Mr. Paulsen will conduct his work for 
the first public hearing at the regular 
concert of the Theater Orchestra on May 
5, at which time the $1,000 prize will be 
presented to him by the Management. 








Summy’s Corner 


NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO PIANO LITERATURE 


by the 
Distinguished American Composer 


ARNE OLDBERG 


SUITE CHARACTERISTIQUE, 
Gh LOGE Ca, Soe ee ere Bue 1.00 


Au Revoir — White Caps— 
Revery Song of the Moon— 
Le Retour. 


A SUMMER NIGHT 


(Seven tone poems)... .1.00 
Twilight—Song Without Words 

The Elf—wWill o’ the Wisp— 
On the Lake—Dance of the 
Brownies—Sunrise. 


PRELUDIUM, Op. 5, No. 1. .40 
TROIS MORCEAUX, Op. 13 


No. 1 Scherzino........... 40 
No. 2 Chanson Triste...... .25 
No. 3 CAPPICEIO. cecvcccoces 00 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


Publishers 
429 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 








The other four compositions will be 
played at later concerts of the orchestra, 
the composers receiving honorable men- 
tion. Among the composers who entered 
their work, forty per cent were said by 


Balaban and Katz to be well known 
musicians. This was discovered on 
opening the sealed envelopes containing 
the names, none of which, however, was 
given out. 





Twenty-one Principals Announced in 
Thirty-five Operas for Ravinia Park 
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HICAGO, April 30.—The first com- 
prehensive statement of the plans 
of Louis Eckstein for his 1923 season at 
Ravinia was given out on Saturday. 


That Mr. Eckstein, who recently re- 
turned from an extended stay in New 
York where he rounded out his roster 
of artists, lists some thirty-five operas 
and twenty-one principals is an indi- 
cation of the calibre of this summer 
opera season, which Chicagoans have 
come to regard as an institution. 

The artists listed are as follows: 

Sopranos—Elizabeth Rethberg, Flo- 
rence Easton, Graziella Parete, Jose- 
phine Lucchese, Margery Maxwell. 

Contraltos and mezzo-3opranos—Ina 
Bourskaya, Marion Telva, Philine Falco, 
Anna Correnti. 

Tenors—Tito Schipa, Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi, Armand Tokatyan, Morgan King- 
ston, Giordano Paltrinieri. 

Baritones—Giuseppe Danise, Vicente 
Ballestier, Louis D’Angelo, Desiré Dé- 
frere. 

Basses—Leon Rothier, Virgilio Laz- 
zari, Paolo Ananian. 

There will be four conductors: Gen- 
naro Papi, Louis Hasselmans, Wilfred 
Pelletier and Giacomo Spadoni; and the 
members of the Chicago Symphony have 
been engaged for the operatic perfor- 
mances and the weekly concerts. The 


stage director will again be Armando 
Agnini, whose return is welcome in view 
of the remarkable things he has done 
with the limited stage space and the 
properties at his command. 

Mme. Rethberg, Miss Lucchese, Miss 
Telva, Mr. Lauri-Volpi and Mr. Toka- 
tyan are new to Chicagoans, as far as 
opera is concerned; the remainder of the 
roster being more or less well known and 
cordially liked by music lovers here. 

In addition to the standard répertoire, 
Mr. Eckstein plans to give “Tristan and 
Isolde”, “Andrea Chenier”, “Sapho”, and 
possibly John Adam Hugo’s “Temple 
Dancer.” 

“If we sang each opera in the ready 
list twice only,” Mr. Eckstein explained, 
“we should not have enough weeks in 
the season to run out the répertoire 
period. If I can persuade Miss Easton 
to re- -study the role in the “Temple 
Dancer” which she originated when the 
little opera was done at the Metropoli- 
tan some years ago, I shall give it here 
this summer. 

Having made these announcements 
Mr. Eckstein has launched into the per- 
fection of details for the forthcoming 
season, a burden which he shoulders 
largely alone. Altogether, the Ravinia 
season of opera this year promises to 
be the most brilliant yet given at the 
North Shore Mecca. 





WILL GIVE FRENCH OPERAS 





Insull Announces’ Reinstatement of 
Works Dropped from Repertory 


CuicaGo, April 30.—Reinstatement of 
the French répertoire, which suffered a 
partial eclipse last year because of the 
prohibitive charges for performance 
made by the publishers in France, is 
scheduled for the next season of the 
Chicago Civic Opera. Samuel Insull, 
director of the destinies of the organ- 


ization, made this announcement on 
Sunday, explaining that, while the 
French publishers are still asking a 


great deal of money for the copyrighted 
works, they have reduced their demands 
a good bit below the prohibitive prices 
asked last year. 

“We will also do some German 
works,” said Mr. Insull, “if we can get 
the artists we want. I do not know just 
what German operas we will give, but 
Giorgio Polacco, our conductor, has not 
abandoned the German répertoire. 

“Financial prospects are _ excellent. 
Last ..season we were limited to three 
weeks on the road; now we have a nine 
weeks’ tour outlined, and my tour mana- 
ger reports encouraging response in 
guarantees.” 

Mr. Insull explained that, inasmuch 
as he is making effort to reduce ex- 
nenses. he did not believe the Chicago 
Civie Opera could afford to give special 
performances for children similar to the 
special concerts given by the Chicago 
Symphony, which have been asked for 
in resolutions adopted by Chicago school 
teachers and others. 





Mark Oster and Jan Chiapusso Give 
Concert 


CHICAGO, April 28.—Mark Oster, bari- 
tone of the Chicago Civic Opera, gave a 
song recital on April 25 at Kimball Hall, 
assisted by Jan Chiapusso, pianist. 
Opening with Handel and Pergolesi 
arias, Mr. Oster made up his program 
from the works of the classic Germans, 
two operatic arias by Massenet and a 
group of American compositions. His 
voice and his use of it proved him as 
competent a recitalist as an operatic 
singer and the audience demanded many 
extras. Mr. Chiapusso had seldom been 
so convincing in his programs as on this 
occasion. 


Joseph Bobrovitch, Tenor, Makes Début 


Cuicaco, April 28.—Joseph Bobro- 
vitch, a Lithuanian tenor formerly of the 
Russian Imperial Opera in Moscow, gave 


a successful first concert in Orchestra 
Hali on the evening of April 20. Heard 
in Gruodis’ “Visur Tyla,” an aria from 
Bizet’s “Pécheurs de Perles,” one from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Onegin,” Tosti’s 
“Vorrei Morrire” and a Lithuanian folk- 
song, Mr. Bobrovitch displayed a good 
voice with some of the tonal qualities 
of a baritone, and showed himself an 
artistic and capable recitalist. His pi- 
anissimos were unusually fine. The 
audience was warmly appreciative. 
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FINE PROGRAM ENDS 
SYMPHONY’S SEASON 


Conductor Addresses Audience 
After Playing Finale from 
“Gotterdammerung”’ 


Cuicaco, April 28.—Without a soloist, 
and playing six compositions considered 
so familiar to Chicago Symphony patrons 
as to need no program notes, Frederick 
Stock conducted his forces in the last 
of the season’s concerts on April 20 and 
21 at Orchestra Hall. The news of the 
threatened dissolution of the orchestra 
having come to the attention of the pub- 
lic on the morning of the 21st, caused 
every seat to be taken for that evening. 

The program was one of many beau- 
ties, including the “Marche Joyeuse”’ of 
Chabrier; Brahms’ Symphony in D 
Minor, No. 2; Ravel’s “The Waltz”; the 
“Dance of the Seven Veils,” from 
Strauss’ “Salome,” and two Wagnerian 
numbers, the “Prelude and Isolde’s Love 
Death” and the Finale from “Gétter- 
dammerung.” Mr. Stock was visibly af- 
fected by the turn of events, and per- 
haps never before had he and his men 
seemed so completely in accord, keyed to 
the same pitch of emotion and dreaming 
the same dreams. Altogether the con- 
cert was a splendid, dignified and lovely 
epitome of the artistically highly suc- 
cessful twenty-eight weeks thus con- 
cluded. 

Since the audience refused to move 
until he bade them farewell, Mr. Stock 
made a brief address at the close. After 
declaring that he thought it best not to 
touch upon the subject of the wage con- 
troversy, which, he admitted, had re- 
sulted in a “rather tense audience,” he 
thanked his hearers and in the next 
breath mildly chastised them for not 
fully appreciating some of the things 
his men had done in the course of the 
season. It was plain that he was deeply 
affected by the prospect of the possible 
ending of the organization which has up- 
held the banner of musical art for thirty- 
two years in Chicago. 
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Events in Musical Chicago 
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CROWD PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO SCHUMANN HEINK 


Great Audience Overflows Hall 
and Fills Stage—Other 
Sunday Concerts 


CHICAGO, April 28.—Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann Heink headed the list of last 
Sunday’s concert givers with a recital 
in Orchestra Hall and attracted a crowd 
that overflowed the hall and packed the 
spacious stage. Her appearance was 
greeted with a storm of applause that 


visibly affected her. She sang with the 
beauty and power of voice and the fervor 
and sincerity in interpretative skill long 
known and appreciated by local audi- 
ences throughout a noteworthy program 
made up of groups of German, English 
and American songs. Florence Harde- 
mann, violinist, was the assisting artist 
and played her numbers with ease, grace 
and commendable artistry, and she also 
was received cordially. 

Edward Collins, pianist, gave a recital 
at the Playhouse and showed that he has 
made real progress in his art since his 
appearance of last year. Besides the 
usual classical pieces he played a 
modern group, including a “Nocturne 
Lyrique” by Felix Borowski, president 
ot the Chicago Musical College, that was 
both new and charming. Mr. Collins 
showed much interpretative ability as 
well as technical skill. 

Fritz Renk, violinist, and Otto Beyer, 
pianist, gave a joint recital at the Stude- 
baker Theater, playing an interesting 
program ranging from the Lekeu Sonata 
—rather new here and most melodious— 
through other moderns to Wieniawski’s 
Concerto in F Sharp Minor. These sin- 
cere and able young artists both dis- 
played good taste, appreciation for the 
small as well as the larger beauties of 
the compositions they played and ample 
technical equipment. They were heartily 
applauded and responded with several 
extras. 

Another pianist affectionately regard- 
ed by Chicagoans gave a concert at the 
Blackstone Theater. This was Cave 
Thompson, who is blind. After a group 
of six Chopin compositions and others by 
Tchaikovsky, Rubinstein, Mendelssohn, 
Brahms and _ others, Mr. Thompson 
played Powell’s “Poéme Erotique” and 
closed his program with Liszt. He 
proved himself a man of artistic indi- 
viduality and the possessor of a fluent 
technique. A large audience greeted him 
in appreciative spirit. 

At the Central Theater the Opera in 
Our Language Foundation again pre- 
sented Cadman’s opera, “Shanewis,” 
with the same cast as on former occa- 
sions, save that Lydia Van Gilder took 
the principal réle. Miss Van Gilder gave 
a very creditable performance, showing 
a good understanding of the part and 
considerable stage ability. Bertha Cas- 
pers, Lillian Knowles and B. Fred Wise 
were also appreciated by the audience. 
Arthur Dunham conducted. 

CuHIcaAGo, April 28.—A new “Opera in 
English” Quartet has been formed by 
Amy Leslie Toskey, soprano; Lucy J. 
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Hartman, contralto; Leon Jones, tenor, 
and Percy W. W. Fairman, baritone. 
They will present, as their initial pro- 
gram, the second act of “Martha” in 
costume. 


LITTLE SYMPHONY HEARD 








Annice Marshall and Minna Krokowsky 
Soloists at Benefit Concert 


CuicaGo, April 28—With Annice Tay- 
lor Marshall, soprano, and Minna Kro- 
kowsky, violinist, as soloists, the Little 
Symphony, under the baton of George 
Dasch, was heard in a concert arranged 
for the benefit of the De Paul Settle- 
ment and Day Nursery at Orchestra 
Hall on April 24. The rather lengthy 
program provided opportunity to hear 
Mrs. Marshall in three numbers, in 
which she displayed a voice of sympa- 
thetic timbre and sure efficiency. Some- 
what embarrassed by nervousness in her 
opening number, the “Vissi d’Arte” 
from “Tosca,” she regained confidence 
in a group of American songs by La 
Forge, Chadwick, Wetherley and Camp- 
bell-Tipton, and received a hearty re- 
sponse from the _ audience, which 
particularly liked LaForge’s “Retreat” 
and Tipton’s “A Fool’s Soliloquy.” 

Miss Krokowsky played Bruch’s Con- 
certo in G Minor, the Schubert-Wilhelmj 
“Ave Maria” and Wieniawski’s Taren- 
telle and deserved the applause she re- 
ceived for her spirited interpretations 
and usually excellent tone. Her tech- 
nical equipment was ample. The orches- 
tra, in four numbers, showed the extent 
of its training and the individual artis- 
try of the players. 


Wilhelm Middelschulte Closes Series of 
Organ Recitals 


CHICAGO, April 28.—Playing in the 
last of the International Organ Series of 
concerts given in recent months in Kim- 
ball Hall, Wilhelm Middelschulte, well- 
beloved dean of Chicago organists, dis- 
played again his mastery of the instru- 
ment on the evening of April 24. Mr. 
Middelschulte, in a program including 
thirteen numbers, mostly of the classic 
era, shows a deeper and broader artistry 
as the years pass, and his audience 
showed its appreciation of his fine taste 
and interpretative pre-eminence by pro- 
longed applause. 


Mrs. Schevill and Mrs. Herem in Recital 


CHIcAGO, April 21.—Clara M. Schevill, 
mezzo-soprano, and Dagmar Andersen 
Herem, pianist, were heard in joint re- 
cital at the Fine Arts Recital Hall on 
April 17 in a program embracing a wide 
variety of compositions, numbering 
twenty-three in all. Mrs. Schevill gave 
songs bv Salvator Rosa, Respighi, Du- 
pare and Fauré, and two Brahms num- 
bers. “Immer Leiser wird Mein Schlum- 
mer” and “Meine Liebe Ist Griin,” re- 
vealing much interpretative skill. Mrs. 
Herem played a_ group of_ shorter 
Brahms works with imagination and vir- 
tuosity. 














Appear in “Young Artists’ Series” 


CHIcaGco, April 28.—Florence Lucas, 
contralto, and Frank Cowan, tenor, gave 
this week’s program in the “Young 
American Artists’ Series.” under the 
management of Jessie B. Hall, on April 
26. Miss Lucas, heard in Bach’s “My 
Heart Ever Faithful,” Handel’s “Lascia 
ch’Io Pianga” and an air from the first 
act of Ponchielli’s “Gioconda,” gave in- 
dication of good training and good voca! 
equipment. In Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
recitative and aria Mr. Cowan displayed 
a voice of fine natural qualities which 
have been fairly well wereopes 


Sinfonia Trio i in tntevoctine Program 


CHIcAGO, April 28.—The Sinfonia 
Trio, composed of Paul Stoye, pianist; 
Arcule Sheasby, violinist, and Franz 
Kuschan, ’cellist, appeared in an inter- 
esting recital at Lyon & Healy Hall on 
April 27 before a good-sized audience, 
playing trios bv Frank Bridge, Dvorak 
and Eugene Goossens. The players 
earned the enthusiastic applause of their 
hearers bv their interpretative abilities, 
their individual artistry and the charm 
of the works they gave. 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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Child’ s pit ie Basis 
for Musical Training, 
_ Says Barbereux-Parry 
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CHICAGO, April 30.—‘Train up a child 
in the way he should go; and when 
he is old he will not depart from it,” 
is a text that Mme. M. Barbereux-Parry 
might have chosen to express the ideal 
she seeks to work out in her system 
for vocal instruction. After about thirty 
years of constant advocacy, her work 
has expanded into a school that will 
sponsor classes for short periods this 
summer in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco and other widely separated 
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cities. Among the recent developments 
of her work is a new home for teaching 
at Evanston, Ill., now under construc- 
tion. 

“What we teachers should do,” said 
Mme. Barbereux-Parry, “is to develop 
the natural gifts that are the heritage 
of children. What is lacking in the un- 
conscious cries of children? Only the 
beauty of real musical sounds. This 
can be taught. We must take the child 
and teach him by example the difference 
between musical and unmusical sounds. 
After a while he appreciates this and 
then we have that marvelous thing, a 
natural voice of great range making 
beautiful sounds without effort. 

“The most natural sound in the world 
is the cry of a new-born babe, a new-born 
lamb, any new-born animal. Did you 
ever stop to think that this cry, emitted 
by an animal so small that no stretch 
of imagination could assign it powers 
of forcing loud tones, is yet heard great 
distances? The cry of a lamb can be 
heard across a field. That of a newly 
arrived baby is heard remarkable dis- 
tances. Why is this? 
nature causes the infant animal to 
produce the cry, vital to its welfare, in 
the best and most carrying way. The 
‘cup’ formed by the base and back of 
the skull is the resonating cavity, the 
tiny vocal cords the means. 

“Since nature indicates that this is 
the best way to produce a far-reaching 
sound—albeit it is harsh and unmusical 
—why do not men make musical sounds 
the same way? Only because they have 
wandered so far from nature that they 
think they can produce sounds by better 
methods that God provided. 

“Psychology should teach us_ that 
only by refining nature’s methods can 
we reach the best tones. A baby knows 
nothing of social usages. We teach it 
how to eat so that it may not offend, 
yet we do not tell it to eat by any other 
means than nature intended. We should 
do that with the voice—teach the child 
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io make beautiful sounds by the methods 
and with the means nature gave it. 

“T call my method ‘educational unfold- 
ment’ because that is just what it is. 
Going back to first principles eliminates 
all nervous and muscular tension. It 
removes conscious thought of pitch from 
production of tone. Singing becomes as 
natural and as easy as speaking. Re- 
laxation? No! Physical action mental- 
ly released, the most vital and intense 
action possible, is the most desired thing 
in singing. By a systematic develop- 
ment of the nerves of the inner ear we 
arrive at clear enunciation and correct 
diction. By physical culture we release 
the body from conscious muscular action 
and thus provide for entirely free de- 
velopment of the voice. 

“If we can establish a basis of right 
thinking it becomes a simple matter to 
apply the remedy to any fault and put 
all education in line with the | _ best 
progress. It is thus with singing.” 





Cornelia Lampton, Pianist, Makes Début 


CuicaGco, April 28.—Cornelia Lamp- 
ton, pianist, made her début in a recital at 
Lake Shore Drive Recital Hall on April 
25. She showed much technical facility, 
artistic appreciation and unusual inter- 
pretative ability. In Grainger’s “Gum 
Suckers’ March” and “Tribute to Fos- 
ter” she was exceptionally at home, al- 
thought she played the “Lost Penny” 
Rondo of Beethoven and  Chopin’s 
Scherzo in C Sharp Minor equally well. 
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Simply because - 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Annual competition for prizes in the 
college will be held in Orchestra Hall 
on May 2. Players from the Chicago 
Symphony under the baton of Fred- 
erick Stock will provide the accompani- 
ments for the arias and concertos to be 
played by the pupils. The judges will 
be Mr. Stock, Ernest Schelling, Franz 
Kneisel and Oscar Saenger. Melville 
Kitzerow, piano pupil of Moissaye 
Boguslawski, has been appointed musical 
director of Meridian College, Meridian, 
Miss. Bertha Kribben, pianist of the 
faculty, played with the McVickers 
Theatre Orchestra this week as soloist. 
Anna Louise Petri, pupil of Mr. Bogus- 
lawski, gave a recital at Collinsville, 
Ill., recently. A violin recital was given 
by Marshall Sosson, pupil of Max 
Fischel, at Elkhart, Ind., recently. 

LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 

Pupils of Frances Grigsby, pianist, 
gave a studio recital this week, those 
taking part including Archer Farwell, 
Lucille Taglia, Agatha Loefgren, Jean- 
nette Marks, Anita Schuman, Cecilia 
Schulman, Jane Gude, and Rosell Bass, 
reader, gave “The Florist Shop” before 
the interpretation class on Friday. Pu- 
pils of Mrs. Imig entertained a number 
of guests of their teacher in a studio 
recital. Edwin Delbridge, tenor, pupil 
of Theodore Harrison, gave a recital at 
the Cooper-Carlton Hotel. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Gustaf Holmquist, baritone of the 
Bush Conservatory Faculty, presented 
his pupils in the Recital Hall on April 
20. The Class of 1923 of the Bush Con- 
servatory gave an informal dance on 
April 21. Eileen Everett, soprano, pupil 
of Karl Buren Stein, gave a program of 
songs for the Paragon Chapter of the 
Eastern Star on April 16 and another 
for the Lombard Women’s Club April 
19. Lillie Simonson, soprano, also a 
pupil of Mr. Stein, was soloist with the 
Scandinavian Singing Society on April 
21. Gertrude Seligman, pupil of Louis 
Kuntz of the piano department of the 
Sherwood Music School, and Lucille 
Long, pupil of Else Harthan Arendt of 
the vocal department of the same insti- 
tution, gave a concert on April 24. 
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Recitals and Concerts ot the Week of Music in New York 
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Hazel Gruppe, April 23 


Hazel Gruppe, an American pianist 
of French and German parentage, made 
her first New York concert appearance 
in a recital at the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on Monday evening last 
week. Miss Gruppe has studied in this 
country under Alf Klingenberg and 
Hans Ebell and in Berlin under the late 
Charles E. Van Lear. She has acquired 
a prodigious technique and has developed 
sound powers as an interpreter. Her 
program began with the Schumann 
Etudes Symphoniques and included the 
Liszt Etude in D Flat, three numbers by 
Chopin, a Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
by Franck and numbers by Saint-Saéns, 
Ravel, Ebell, MacDowell and Moszkow- 
ski. She plays with almost masculine 
virility, with a big tone and broad style. 
Her Schumann was built on big lines and 
the heroic passages were very effectively 
done, but in places the romantic element 
was lacking. There was a fine singing 
quality in her tone in the Liszt Etude, 
an appreciation of phrasing and melodic 
content. H. C. 


Nina Koshetz, April 25 


Nina Koshetz, soprano, was heard in 
a recital of songs by Sergei Rachmaninoff 
in the Town Hall on Wednesday evening 
of last week. Recitals of works by one 
composer are apt to be a weariness to 


the flesh and spirit and only an artist 
with unusual variety of style can lift 
them from the depths of boredom. It 
cannot be said that Mme. Koshetz did 
this. Much of her singing is very fine; 
the voice is well focussed and the breath 
support good. The intonation, however, 
especially above the staff, was almost 
invariably uncertain, and throughout 
there was a distressing tremolo. Mme. 
Koshetz also has a tendency to over- 
‘emotionalize all of her numbers, which 
deprives her singing of every vestige of 
repose. This may be excusable in a 
dramatic song like “Fate,” but not in a 
wordless vocalise which cannot possibly 
be designed to show anything more than 
beauty of tone and melodic line. None of 
the new songs was of any outstanding 
interest, and as groups they were mon- 
otonous. Sergei Barsukeff played ex- 
cellent accompaniments and was called 
upon to acknowledge a share of the ap- 
plause which was certainly due to him. 
The audience was appreciative through- 
out and gave the singer numerous re- 
calls. os Bs Gl. 


Farrell-Chadderton, April 26 


Frank Farrell, pianist, and Emily 
Roosevelt Chadderton, soprano, appeared 
in joint recital at Rumford Hall on 
Thursday evening last week. Mr. Far- 
rell was generously applauded after a 
perforinance of the Beethoven Sonata, 
Op. 53; the Mozart “Pastorale Variée,” 
the Rubinstein Etude in C and numbers 
by Weber, Debussy and Beethoven-Bu- 
soni. Miss Chadderton’s voice is of excel- 
lent lyric quality, well sustained through- 
out, and warmly colored. She sang the 
aria “Di Polissena” from Handel’s “Ra- 
damisto” with dramatic effect, and gave 
fluent and spirited expression to the 
“Chanson Provencale” by Dell’ Acqua. 
Other numbers were “Contemplation” by 
Widor, ‘Wings of Night” by Watts and 
Josten’s “Windowers.” Vivian Jermon 
was the accompanist. R. E. 


Effim Liversky, April 26 


Effim Liversky, a Russian tenor, was 
heard in a recital of songs and operatic 
arias, all by Russian composers, and sung 
in the original tongue, on Thursday 
evening of last week in the Town Hall. 
Mr. Liversky was accompanied by Walter 
Golde. J. D. 


Percy Hemus, April 26 


Percy Hemus, baritone, was heard in 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Thursday 
evening of last week, accompanied by 
Gladys Craven. He presented his pro- 
gram of songs by composers of various 
nationalities entirely in the English 
language. The audience, which was a 
large one, was very demonstrative in its 
applause throughout the recital and de- 
manded repetitions of more than one 
numbers Mr. Hemus’ voice is one of the 
best baritones now heard, and his versa- 
tility of style is remarkable. It 1s un- 














usual to hear a voice of distinct bari- 
tonal quality with such full and easily 
produced low tones; tones which many 
basses lack. The question of the advisa- 
bility of singing foreign songs in Eng- 
lish translation is a matter of personal 
taste, and being such, any opinion can 
be only a personal one. It seemed, espe- 
cially in the older songs, such as 
Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” the aria from 
Mozart’s “Il Seraglio,” and Schubert’s 
“Wanderer,” that the frequent repetition 
of words and phrases detracted from the 
musical value. In a foreign tongue, even 
while comprehending the meaning, the 
reiteration is less obtrusive. Incidentally, 
how any translator could render Ver- 
laine’s ““L’Heure Exquise” as “The Hour 
of Peace” is something at which to won- 
der. This song, however, was one of the 
very best pieces of singing which Mr. 
Hemus did, and both his legato and 
pianissimo were very fine throughout the 
number. Storace’s “The Pretty Crea- 
ture” and Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song” 
were also finely done. Rupert Hughes’ 
Scena, “Cain,” and Damrosch’s “Danny 
Deever,” showed the singer’s dramatic 
ability, and Robert Huntington Terry’s 
“The Answer,” which earned a repeti- 
tion, was given with much charm. 





J. A. H. 
Solon Robinson, April 27 
A pianist of artistic attainments 


made his début in New York when Solon 
Robinson gave a recital in the National 
Theater on Friday afternoon of last 
week. Mr. Robinson hails from Kansas 


City, Mo., where he has appeared on the 
concert platform. Last week he demon- 
strated that he was well prepared to 
deliver an interesting and exacting pro- 
gram. His well developed technique en- 
abled him to meet difficulties with assur- 
ance, but he had something more than 
technical accomplishments to show, for 
there was manifest in his performance 
that rare quality known as good taste. 
He began with the Busoni arrangement 
of the Bach Chaconne, a _ well-judged 
performance, nicely shaded. His gifts 
were more fully revealed in the Chopin 
Sonata Op. 58, which provided a real 
test in taste. Here he developed an 
appealing lyric tone, and the first move- 
ment, especially, was delivered with 
much beauty and grace. There followed 
a group devoted to Ravel, Rachmaninoff 
and Liszt, the last being represented by 
the Etude de concert in F Minor and 
the “Mephisto” Waltz. Fe Gy Be 


Harriette Cady, April 27 


An entertaining program of piano 
music was presented by Harriette Cady 
at the Princess Theater on Friday after- 


noon of last week. Among the num- 
bers played were arrangements of 
Chinese songs by the pianist, essays 
which manifestly pleased her audience. 
Bracketed with these was an appropriate 
étude by Arensky. The program was 
interpreted in the recitalist’s customary 
manner, and several extras were added 
to the printed list. An opening group 
was devoted to Schumann and Schubert. 
Other numbers included Scott’s “Lotus 
Land,” Palmgren’s “The Sea,” the Song 
of the Volga Boatmen in the pianist’s 
arrangement, and MacDowell’s Etude de 
Concert. rr. <a a 


Astrik Kavookjian, April 28 


Cheered by an audience which ap- 
parently included a great number of 
her compatriots, Astrik Kavookjian, an 
Armenian pianist, made her New York 
début in Aeolian Hall on Saturday eve- 
ning. Miss Kavookjian comes to Amer- 
ica after appearances in Europe, and 
she brings to her work technical accom- 
plishments which enable her to deliver 
extremely intricate passages with ease. 
In her New York recital she seemed 
more at home in pieces like Saint-Saéns’ 
Etude en forme de valse than in works 
of deeper thought. Bravura material 
was given with brilliance and dash, al- 
though occasionally phrases came 
cloudily because of an evident fondness 
for the pedal. The program brought no 
test in Beethoven, Chopin or Bach 
Schumann’s “Kreisleriana” lacked 
variety in tonal color, and there was no 
profound feeling for its contents in the 
performance. Couperin, Rameau and 
Scarlatti were represented in the list, 
and there were three of MacDowell’s 
pieces. A final group was devoted to 








Liszt, and was made up of the “Rigo- 
letto”’ Paraphrase, “St. Francis 
Preaching to the Birds” and the “Vene- 
zia e Napoli” Tarantelle. Pr. t. &. 


Letz Quartet, April 27 


The Letz Quartet, journeying down- 
town on April 27 to the Washington 
Irving High School at Sixteenth Street 
for the fourth concert of the People’s 
Symphony Course, found the audience 
in promptly responsive mood, and keenly 
enthusiastic. These concerts have now 
been carried on for twenty-one years, 
and have indubitably established them- 
selves in popular favor, while exercising 
a potent influence upon musical taste in 
the high standard observed in the pro- 
grams. The engagement of this quar- 
tet was fully in line with the progres- 
sive policy of the promoters. Interest 
in this program was enhanced by the 
performance of a movement from a 
quartet in C by F. X. Arens. This move- 
ment, a Largo, is notable for its serene 
beauty, and for the freedom with which, 
in ensemble scoring, full value is allotted 
to all the instruments. Pronounced 
enthusiasm greeted the performance, 
the artists—Hans Letz, first violin; 
Edwin Bachmann, second violin; Ed- 
ward Kreiner, viola, and Horace Britt, 
’cello—being repeatedly recalled. Tchai- 
kovsky’s Quartet in F was artistically 
interpreted, and in place of Brahms’ 
Piano Quintet in F Minor, the second 
ard third movements of Debussy’s Quar- 
tet and the last movement of Ravel’s was 
played. The dainty charm of the De- 
bussy music, however, was sadly marred 
by the persistent throbbing of some kind 
of machinery near enough to the hall 
to make its presence known. P. J. N. 


Winifred Byrd, April 28 


In her postponed recital in Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, Winifred 
Byrd again disclosed her admirable gifts 
as a pianist in a program which included 
the Brahms Rhapsodie in B Minor, a 
Scarlatti Presto, Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques, a Nocturne by Pader- 
ewski, ‘‘Danse de Puck” by Debussy, the 
G Minor Ballade and three Etudes of 
Chopin and two Liszt compositions. Miss 
Byrd was especially good in numbers re- 
quiring delicate shading and neat phras- 
ing, the Scarlatti and Debussy pieces 
being very effectively done. There was 
also grace, beauty of tone and good use 
of the pedal in the F Minor Etude of 
Chopin. It is possible that her recent 
illness prevented her giving as much 
breadth to her readings of the larger 
works as her imagination conceived, for 
she seemed unable to sustain the more 
dramatic passages on an even level. 
There was often a greater display of 
force than power, a fault that made 
her Schumann number seem somewhat 
erratic and robbed it of its more poetical 
moments. A good-sized audience found 
much pleasure in her playing and gave 
her many recalls. H. C. 











Filomena Addonizio, April 29 


Filomena Addonizio, pianist, assisted 
by Sophie Stein, soprano; Pietro Soldano, 
baritone; Frances Mayer, violinist, and 
Clemente de Macchi, accompanist, gave a 
recital in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on Sunday evening. Miss Addonizio is 
very musical and has acquired a facile 
technique. Her program included the 
Beethoven “Pathétique” Sonata, a group 
of Chopin, the Liszt “Campanella,” and 
works by Bach, Scarlatti and Grieg. 

H. C. 





George Reimherr, April 29 


George Reimherr, tenor, gave a recital 
devoted exclusively to the German lieder 
in the National Theater on Sunday after- 
noon. Within the limitations of his 
voice, both in volume and range, his work 
as an interpreter was decidedly satisfy- 
ing. The most commendable features of 
his singing, apart from an intelligent 
appreciation of the texts and his ability 
to disclose their meaning, were his clear 
diction and fine phrasing—the latter due 
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largely to his skillful breath control. Th 
program was made up of songs b 
Franz, von Fielitz, Schubert,  Lisz: 
Brahms, a group of five by Eugen Hai! 
—three ot which, “Schénré6slein,” “Wen 
deine Lieben von dir geh’n” and “Si 
Johanni,” were among his best efforts o 
the afternoon—Schumann, Strauss an: 
Mendelssohn, concluding with lesse 
known numbers by Dohnanyi, von Kaske 
and Joseph Marx, with Henschel’s ““Mor 
gen Hymne” to round them off. Fran! 
Braun was an efficient and sympatheti 
accompanist. Ss. D. 


LEAD WITH *‘BORIS’ 
IN BROOKLYN SERIES 


Russian Opera Company Gives 
Four Performances—Pre- 
sent “Night of Love”’ 


Prior to opening a season with Valen- 
tinoff’s “Night of Love” at Jolson’s 
Theater, New York, on Monday evening 
last, the Russian Grand Opera Com- 
pany, reorganized under the manage- 
ment of S. Hurok, gave a series of four 
performances at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music last week. 

There was a spirited presentation of 
“Boris Godounoff” before a large audi- 
ence on Tuesday evening. Max Pante- 
leeff in the title réle gave a generally 
good vocal performance and_ acted 
effectively. David Tulchinoff as Pimenn 
disclosed one of the best voices in the 
cast. Ivan Dneproff as_ the false 
Dimitri and Valja Valentinova as 
Marina gave fervid performances. Vla- 
dimir Svetloff was a suave Shouisky. 
The cast also included Clara Pasvol- 
skaya, Zina Ivanova, Sergei Amfermoff 
(Varlaam), Efim Vitis, Emma Miro- 
vitch, and Natalia Fagan. The stage 
settings, which in several instances 
seemed new, were very satisfactory. 
Michail Fiveisky received applause for 
his intelligent guidance of the orchestra. 

Brooklyn opera-goers had an oppor- 
tunity to hear “A Night of Love” on 
Thursday evening. This arrangement 
of favorite tunes from various operas 
to fit an operetta plot was exceptionally 
successful on tour, and, according to the 
announcement, it will run continuously 
during the New York season, répertoire 
being temporarily discarded. The work 
will be discussed next week, in a review 
of the first performance at Jolson’s 
Theater. In Brooklyn, Victor Vasilieff 
led the performance and the singers 
participating included Nicolai Mamon- 
off, Barbara Loseva, Nina Gusieva, Efim 
Vitis, Sophia Osipova, Max Panteleeff, 
Nicolai Busanowsky, Leonid Gorlenko, 
David Tuchinoff and Nastia Feodorova. 

“Snégourotchka,” which was one of 
the company’s most effective produc- 
tions in New York last year, was given 
at a matinée on Saturday with Olga 
Kazanskaya in the title réle. Emma 
Mirovitch was cast as Lel, Sophia Osi- 
pova as Koupava, Vladimir Radeef as 
Mizguir, and Vladimir Daniloff as the 
Czar. Eugene Fuerst conducted. 

The last performance of the Brooklyn 
series, given on Saturday evening, was 
devoted to Halévy’s “La Juive,” with 
Mr. Vasilieff in charge. Nicolai Busan- 
owski was Eleazar, and the part of his 








daughter was interpreted by Nina 
Gusieva. The réle of Eudoxia was 
assigned to Zina Ivanova. A. C. 





Josef Stransky, former conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
was given a cordial reception in Barce- 
lona, Spain, where he lately conducted a 
performance of the “Flying Dutchman” 
at the Teatro Nacional. 
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Ninetieth Anniversary of Birth of 
Johannes Brahms to Be Celebrated 
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[Continued from page 3] 





his simplicity and naturalness, and his 
total lack of anything approximating 
ero-worship, or a disposition to pro- 
pitiate the powers that be. He had just 
irrived from a long journey, worn out 
and sleepy. Liszt essayed to play his 
y»wn great Sonata for the young man, 
ind Brahms was indiscreet enough to 
fall asleep, thereby incurring the tempo- 
rary displeasure of the famous virtu- 
30, Who was generous enough to forget 
the incident in later days. 


The Meeting with Schumann 


Brahms’ meeting with Schumann was 
one of the turning points in his career. 
Schumann was not slow to recognize 
Brahms’ genius, and was equally prompt 
to proclaim it enthusiastically to the 
world. It is related that when Brahms 
began to play some of his compositions 
Schumann interrupted him, saying, 
“Wait, Clara must hear this.” Schumann 
was a kindly disposed critic who some- 
times was too ready to extol mediocrity, 
but he possessed keen, critical percep- 
tion for great music when he met with 
it, and in Brahms, then only about 
twenty, he foresaw a torchbearer who 
would lead on to greater heights. 

At this time Brahms’ music lacked the 
balance and restraint that characterized 
it in later years. He was young, enthu- 
siastic, wayward and decidedly romantic. 
These qualities, with Schumann’s lauda- 
tory introduction, made him immedi- 
ately popular and sought after. His 
pleces were widely played, and he stood 
on the threshold of a career as the most 
popular composer of the day. He was 
not lacking in inspiration; his ideas came 
readily, and he was conscious of power, 
which spurred him on to writing new 
works. There was a public already clam- 
oring for more. Yet, with all his talent 
and brilliancy, he was still immature. 
“If he had followed out the path he was 
on,” writes Daniel Gregory Mason, “as 
any contemporary observer would have 
expected, he would have become one of 
the most radical romanticists. At thirty 
he would have been a bright star in the 
musical firmament; at forty he would 
have been one of several bright stars; 
at fifty he would uave been clever and 
disappointed.” 

But Brahms was his own severest 
critic. He had dedicated himself, not to 
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popularity, but to the highest and no- 
blest expression of which he was capable, 
and he realized that if he was to be hon- 
est to himself he must subject himself 
to a long period of study. The romanti- 
cists were hailing him as their latest 
and most significant convert, and the 
public was ready to accept him as their 
idol. But with a gesture that at once 
confirmed his character and his great- 
ness he turned his back on both and, in 
1854, accepted the post of music director 
to the Prince of Lippe-Detmold, a posi- 
tion which enabled him to live in a de- 
gree of comfort and allowed him suffi- 
cient time to pursue his desired course 
of studies. 

This consisted, in the main, of a care- 
ful analysis of the works of Bach and 
Beethoven, with a little Mozart and 
Haydn by way of variation. The effect 
of this self-imposed task was soon ap- 
parent in Brahms’ compositions from 
Opus 11 on. The colorful chords of an 
earlier day gave place to stately triads; 
romantic flights on wings unweighted by 
the impedimenta of form became re- 
strained utterances of crystalline purity, 
couched in exact but plastic forms that 
lent unity without restraint. For a time 
this new classical turn seemed to dull 
the natural buoyancy and spontaneity of 
his style, but after a transition period 
a greater and nobler Brahms emerged, 
and with his first work in large form, the 
Piano Concerto, Op. 15, he had regained 
all his individuality and added to it an 
immensely greater power of expression, 
and increased capacity. 

His probationary period was of five 
years’ duration. At the end of that time 
he severed his connection with the 
Prince of Lippe-Detmold and returned 
to Hamburg, where he remained only a 
short time. After two years in Winter- 
thur, Switzerland, he settled permanently 
in Vienna, where he died in 1897. 


A Foe to Sham and Pretence 


Brahms’ strength of character and un- 
usual intellectual force are well illus- 
trated in his attitude toward his work. 
There are many sidelights on his nature 
that show him to have been a man of 
broad sympathies; kindly affectionate 
and modest. He had a healthy loathing 
of all forms of sham, insincerity and 
pretense, and adopted an exterior rough- 
ness and sarcasm in their presence. The 
genuiness and lovableness of his nature 
is corroborated by the fact that children 
were drawn to him as by a magnet, and 
he always had time to play with them. 
His catholicity of taste was shown in 
his friendships and in his music. Princes, 
statesmen, profeysional men, postmen, 
servants—all recived the same degree 
of respect and admiration from him, 
if they could meet the tests of genuine- 
ness and sincerity, which were more to 
be desired, in his eyes, than riches and 
fine raiment. 

Probably the most noticeable feature 
of Brahms’ work was his constant effort 
to perfect his means of expression. This 
was something more than a mere techni- 
cal excellence, which he possessed abun- 
dantly—rather a never-ceasing refining 
of the spirit and emotions. He regarded 
inspiration as a gift from above, for 
which he was not responsible and of 
which he was unworthy until he had 
made it his own through hard work in 
perfecting and development. Sensuous 
beauty meant little to him—and herein 
is one of the points that his critics never 
tire of turning against him. With such 
an exalted and spiritualized attitude to- 
ward his art there is little wonder that 
in his music there are pages that sound 
dry, heavy and uninspired. All great 
men have their moments of weakness. 
Had he been a flaming romanticist or 
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emotionalist, his moments of weakness 
would have been of a kind with those of 
a Tchaikovsky: a less healthful descent 
into the depths of sentimentality. 

Perfection of expression was the goal 
of his effort. He was the greatest con- 
trapuntist after Bach, and if his orches- 
tration lacked the glowing color and bril- 
liancy of other masters it possessed a 
quality of nobility and grandeur that 
exalted it at times to peaks of heaven- 
storming beauty. Henschel quotes a re- 
mark of Brahms, by way of illustrating 
his severe critical standard. He was 
pointing out flaws in some of Henschel’s 
songs. “Whether it be beautiful also,” he 
said, “is an entirely different matter; 
but perfect it must be.” 

“Brahms,” declares James Huneker, 
“was a living reproach to the haste of a 
superficial generation. Whatever he 


wrought he wrought in bronze and for 
time, not for the hour. He was the 
greatest symphonist in the constructive 
sense since Beethoven. Not so great a 
colorist as Schumann or Berlioz, he was 
the greatest master of pure line who 
ever lived... . 

“The inner, the spiritual ear is longer 
enamored of the harmonies of a Brahms 
or a Bach than of the sonorous splendors 
of Wagner or Verdi. It is the still, small 
voice discerned in a Brahms adagio or 
a Chopin prelude that abides by us and 
consoles when the music of the theater 
seems superficial and garish. The light 
that beats about Brahms’ throne is a 
trifle dry at times, but it is at least 
white; and the time comes to all when 
the chromatic ceases to make thrall, and 
line, not color, seems the more beau- 
tiful.” 
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Winnipeg Singers View New York from Skyscraper 
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S. Gilpin, N. West, J. E. Jones. 














Anne tay ne nA ARA kA ORRNAADNRBNECE CRE Ane 


Winnipeg Male Choir, Photographed Two Hundred Feet Above Broadway, New York, on the Roof of a Skyscraper. Left to Right: Front Row, Seated—F. Scrimshaw, 
rown, W. H. Richardson, J. Latham, S. H. Matheson, A. Yates, B. H. Martin, W. J. Probert, R. M. Cawley, P. A. Gibbs, I. R. Irwin, W. A. Bishop. 
Second Row—A. Johnson, P. Logan, J. R. Wood, M. Frankland, E. G. Mettrop, F. C. S. Turner, Chairman; G. M. Gelley 
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W. O. Reid, Jr., W. Jonessy, V. Halliley, Soloist; J. R. Bugby, H. E. Francis, W. Aldridge and S. L. Debalta, Manager of the Winnipeg Choir in New York 


HE Winnipeg Male Choir, now in its 
eighth season, left its own city this 
year for the first time, when it under- 
took a tour extending as far East as 
New York, and justified the high repu- 


tation it had gained in reports from 
Winnipeg for the quality of its singing. 
In the accompanying picture the mem- 
bers of the choir are shown grouped on 
the roof of a Broadway skyscraper, New 


York. H. C. M. Ross, the conductor, who 
was not present when this photograph 
was taken, became a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Organists at the age of sev- 
enteen, and while at Oxford was presi- 


dent of the University Musical Club and 
Union. S. L. Debalta, who managed the 
first appearance of the choir in New 
York, announces that it will visit this 
city again next season for two concerts. 





PLAINFIELD, N. J. 

April 28.—Lucrezia_ Bori, 
gave a costume recital in the High School 
Auditorium on April 12 before a capac- 
ity audience. Her program was divided 
into four periods of three songs each, a 
French group of the period of 1830, Ital- 
ian songs in costume of the Venetian 
style of 1700, an early English series 
and a Spanish group in Goya costume. 

ARCHIE C. LARUE. 


soprano, 





TRENTON, N. J. 

April 28.—The Trenton College Club 
was entertained recently at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. B. O. Tilden. Isabel Frank- 
lin, soprano, of Brooklyn, sang a group 
of songs, and Mrs. Harry Riddick, local 
violinist, was heard in a group of short 
numbers. Both soloists were accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Muriel Tilden Eldridge. The 
program was arranged by Margaret J. 
Williams, chairman of the program com- 
mittee. Mrs. Elizabeth Crowell, presi- 
dent of the club, presided at this meet- 
ing. The Trenton High School Orches- 
tra, which now has a membership of for- 
ty-eight, under the leadership of Mary 
B. Rathbun, gave an excellent program 
in connection with an illustrated talk 
at the Bethany Presbyterian Church on 





April 10. FRANK L. GARDINER. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
April 28.—The Trenton Symphony, 


conducted by Gustav Hagedorn, ap- 
peared recently in its final concert of 
the season, with Henri Scott, bass, as 
assisting artist. Mr. Hagedorn appeared 
as violin soloist in the Prelude to Saint- 
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Saéns’ “Deluge” and was warmly ap- 
plauded. Harold H. Barker, concertmas- 
ter, acted as conductor in this number. 
Lou Sutphin, ’cellist, played the “Swan” 
of Saint-Saéns, accompanied by Adeline 
Messerschmidt, harpist. The orchestral 
music included the “William Tell” Over- 
ture, part of which had to be repeated, 
and numbers by Strauss, Haydn and 
Tchaikovskv. Mr. Scott aroused en- 
thusiasm by his singin of an aria from 
“Le Cid,” “Star ot Eve” from “Tann- 
haiuser” and two encore numbers, the 
Toreador’s Song from “Carmen” and 
Oley Speaks’ setting of “On the Road to 
Mandalay.” The last song had to be 
sung again in response to the applause. 
FRANK L. GARDINER. 


BOGOTA, N. J. 

April 28.—The newly-organized Am- 
phion Glee Club gave its first concert 
on April 20, at Main Street School, 
under the baton of Alfred Boyce, and 
showed excellent qualities in an inter- 
esting program. The club’s program in- 
cluded a chorus from “Lohengrin,” a 
Serenade by A. M. Storch, with William 
H. Gleim as the soloist; Mark Andrews’ 
“John Peel;” a Lullaby by Brahms; 
Oley Speaks’ “On the Road to Manda- 
lay,” with Hector Smith as the soloist; 
two Negro spirituals by H. T. Burleigh; 
and three chanties by Marshall Barthol- 


omew, “Eight Bells,” “Away to Rio,” 
and “Old Man Noah.” This music the 
club and the soloists sang with fine 
effect. Alma Kitchell, contralto, and 


Helen Jeffrey, violinist, were assisting 
artists. Mrs. Ketchell sang admirably 
“Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,” from 
“Samson et Dalila,” and other numbers, 
and Miss Jeffrey manifested tempera- 
ment and technique in several solos. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


April 28.—Mischa Elman made his 
first appearance here on April 18 and an 
audience completely filling the Strand 
Theater greeted him rousingly. His pro- 
gram included the Sonata in D by Han- 
del, the “Symphonie Espagnole” by Lalo, 
the suite “Viel Lirmen um Nichts” by 
Korngold, a Chopin Nocturne and Sara- 
sate’s delightful Jota. He had to give 
many encores. Josef Bonime gave him 
fine support at the piano. 

FRANCIS D. BOWMAN. 








ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

April 28.—A program of French 
music was lately presented by the Cres- 
cendo Club in the chapel of the First 
Presbyterian Church. Vocal solos were 
given by Elizabeth White and Irma 
Stiles. Sarah Newell, pianist, gave a 
brilliant interpretation of “Jeux d’Eau” 
by Ravel, and Mr. Langman, violinist, 
played superbly Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo 
Capriccioso” and Kreisler’s “Tambourin 
Chinois.” A paper on French music was 
read by Ray Newell. . . Adele Masino, 
talented young violinist, was the soloist 
at the special Sunday concert given at 
the Colonial Theater on April 15. She 


played De Beriot’s Seventh Concerto. 
Conductor David Kaplan gave a fine 
reading of the “Robespierre” Overture 
by Litolff. An excellent program 
was given by the Junior Crescendo Club 
at the monthly meeting held in Ampico 
Hall on April 14. Those who took part 
were Clara Hoffman, Alice Burch, Louise 
De Vitis, Grace Luzenberg, Olive Filer, 
Clara Loeb, May Beli Hansen, pianists; 
Mathilda Masino and Nan Sachse, ’cell- 
ists; Anna Meyer, violinist, and Beatrice 
Hall, vocalist. The concert was under 
the able direction of Mary Lawrence. 
VINCENT E. SPECIALE. 





YONKERS, N. Y. 

April 28.—A new choral organization, 
the Lyndon Wright Choral Club, made 
its initial appearance on April 23 at 
the Masonic Temple. This mixed chorus 
of about forty singers has been rehears- 
ing less than a year and is already doing 
very creditable work. The director is 
Ruth Philip Goodale. The club is named 
after William Lyndon Wright, Yonkers 
composer, who died recently. The as- 
sisting artist was Amelia Galloway, 
violinist, who played with good technique 
and artistic style. The accompanist of 
the club is Mrs. Ellis Doyle. A capacity 
audience applauded the program. .. . 
The Junior High School Orchestra, under 
the direction of Arthur Witte, gave its 
first invitation concert at P. S. No. 6 
on the same evening. R. W. W. 





ALBANY, N. Y. 


April 28.—Dr. Healey Willan, or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Toronto, 
and director of the Toronto Conserva- 
tory of Music, gave his first American 
organ recital on Wednesday evening on 
the new organ of the First Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Willan is also president of 
the Canadian Guild of Organists. In 
the first part of his program his own 
new composition, Introduction, Passa- 
caglia and Fugue, was played for the 
first time in the United States and was 
one of the most impressive numbers 
given. The improvisation of a sonata on 
themes suggested by the audience proved 
a remarkable demonstration of Dr. 
Willan’s technical skill. W. A. H. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Ralph G. Winslow, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
has instituted the second annual music 
memory contest for the seventh and 
eighth grades. A series of twenty-five 
compositions has been selected which wil! 
be played in the schools by phonographs 
and teams from each school in elimi- 
nation contests will enter the final con- 
test for the banner to be awarded by 
the Albany Community Chorus. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HAILS UNIVERSITY CHOIR 


jcilleen Pitas’ Heard in 
“Elijah”—Symphony Leaves 
for Interstate Tour 
By H. K. Zuppinger 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 28.—The extent 
to which choral music has been developed 
at the University of Minnesota was ad- 
mirably shown in a_ performance of 
“Elijah” in the Armory on April 18, 
under the leadership of Earle G. Killeen, 
when the University Choral Society was 
assisted by the Artone Quartet of New 
York and the Minneapolis Symphony. 
The performance was distinctly encour- 
aging. The choral volume was good and 
the attacks were generally excellent, and 
though the balance was not perfect, as 
there were not sufficient tenors, it is 
hoped to remedy this in future concerts. 

Of the soloists, Walter Greene, bari- 
tone, was especially effective in recita- 
tives, and his fine voice was used in ad- 
mirable taste. As Dicie Howell, the 
regular member of the quartet, was ill, 
her place was well taken by Anna Bur- 
meister of Chicago. James Price, tenor, 
handicapped by a severe cold, also did 
well in the few opportunities offered him. 
Edna Indermauer, contralto, was effec- 
tive in the aria, “O Rest in the Lord.” 

Carlyle M. Scott is director of the 
department of music of the University, 
and Mr. Killeen was brought from Akron 
to develop the choral music. In addition 
to conducting the Choral Society, he is 
leader of the Men’s and Women’s Glee 
Clubs. He has had experience in con- 
ducting at the University of Michigan 
and at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Mr. Killeen intends to put into immediate 
rehearsal César Franck’s “Beatitudes” 
and believes that as soon as he shows 
what can be accomplished ready support 
will come in the form of a better hall and 
other facilities. 

The Minneapolis Symphony, which 
has left on its spring tour, gave its final 
concerts of the Minneapolis season on 


April 13 and 15, under the baton of 
Herri Verbrugghen. Schubert’s Sev- 


enth Symphony. Richard Strauss’ “Death 
and Transfiguration” and Bruch’s Vio- 
lin Concerto in G Minor, with Erna 
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Rubinstein as the soloist, comprised the 
first of these programs, and the second 
closed with Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Over- 
ture, played with the assistance of Mi- 
chael Jalma and his 151st Field Artillery 
Band. 

Anne Roselle, soprano, will be soloist 
with the orchestra on tour. Eleven 
states will be visited, and there will also 
be performances in Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, British Columbia. Most of the 
cities have been visited before, but those 
to hear the orchestra for the first time 
are Hays, Kan.; Boulder, Colo.; Aber- 
deen, Wash., and Eugene and Medford, 
Ore. 

The Apollo Club gave its last concert 
of the season at the Auditorium on Apr.| 
17, when Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
appeared as assisting soloist. Effective 
balance and tone-shading were notable 
features of the club’s singing. Gus Bran- 
denborg, tenor, a member of the club, 
sang with fine effect the old Irish folk- 
song, “Has Sorrow Thy Young Days 
Shaded?” The chief number of the pro- 


gram was “Song of the Camp” by Stew- 
Werrenrath’s fine solo 


art, in which Mr. 
was an important factor. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s artistic style was 
further exemplified in his singing of 
“Von Ewiger Liebe” by Brahms, ‘Ein 


Friedhof” by Franz, “The Blind Plough- 
man” by Clarke and “On the Road to 
Mandalay.” 

Eva Gauthier, mezzo-soprano, and E. 
Robert Schmitz, pianist, gave an attrac- 
tive recital at the Auditorium on Thurs- 
day, April 12, for the benefit of the en- 
dowment fund of the American field ser- 
vice fellowships for French universities. 
The two artists were brought here by a 
committee comprising Edmund J. Phelps, 
Jr., chairman; Mrs. Frank A. Chamber- 
lain, Mrs. Charles S. Hardy, Mrs. B. H. 
Woodworth, Mrs. Carl W. Jones, Anne 
Wells, Thomas G. Cassaday, Henry S. 
Kingman, Joe McDermott and Rufus R. 
Rand, Jr. 

The St. Olaf Choir of Northfield, 
Minn., under the leadership of F. Melius 
Christiansen, completed its long tour in 
Minneapolis on Wednesday, April 18, 
and was warmly acelaimed by an audi- 
ence which filled the Auditorium. 





Schmitz Features Whithorne Works 


On the present tour of E. Robert 
Schmitz, pianist, and Eva Gauthier, 
mezzo-soprano, which will take them to 
more than thirty of the principal cities 
in this country, and which tour is being 
made in the interests of the American 
Field Service Fellowship for French 
Universities, Mr. Schmitz is including 
on all his programs “Chimes of St. Pat- 
rick’s” and “Times Square” from the 
suite of “Five Days and Nights” by 
Emerson Whithorne. Lazare Saminsky, 
composer-conductor, is also much inter- 
ested in these compositions by Mr. Whit- 
horne and will give them public perform- 
ances in Paris on June 12 and 29. 





Moore and Kortschak to Appear Jointly 
Again Next Season 

Francis Moore, pianist, and Hugo 
Kortschak, violinist, whose sonata prv- 
grams have proved popular attractions 
in many colleges during the season, will 
widen their activities next season to in- 
clude a series of four Aeolian Hall con- 
certs in October. Two of these programs 
will be devoted to sonatas for violin and 
piano, and each of the remaining two 
will be individual recitals. Among their 
joint appearances this season have been 
concerts in Brooklyn, at Miss Mason’s 
School, Flora Macdonald College, Miss 





Dow’s School, Miss Porter’s School, the 
Ely School and other institutions. 
Max Rosen to Return for Tour 
Max Rosen, violinist, who has been 


playing abroad for the past two seasons, 
will return to the United States in the 
fall for a tour under the direction of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. Mr. Rosen 
was acclaimed in his appearances in 
Central Europe and in the Scandinavian 
countries, playing both in recital and 
with orchestra. He will make his first 
New York appearance next season in 
Carnegie Hall on Nov. 1 


Adolf Tandler Receives 
Daughter 

Adolf Tandler, conductor of the dis- 
banded Los Angeles Symphony, who is 
now in New York on his way to Europe, 
has received word from Switzerland 


News of His 


denying the report of his daughter’s 
death there. It had been stated that 
his eldest daughter had died recently 


in a Swiss sanitorium. 


Gladys Axman to Sing “Santuzza” 

Gladys Axman, soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan, has been engaged for 
a special performance of “Cavalleria” to 
be given in the Lexington Opera House 
on the evening of May 17. She will be 
heard in the réle of Santuzza. Miss 
Axman sang the part of Aida in a full 
performance of that opera given recently 
at the WOR Radio Station in Newark. 
Nicola Zerola was the Radames. 





Lydia Ferguson Acclaimed in Europe 

Lydia Ferguson, soprano, who has been 
singing in various European countries 
for the last two seasons, was heard re- 
cently in a concert in Prague in a pro- 
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gram of German, French and English 
songs. She is now in London, where 
she is to give recitals on May 15 and 
June 11, the latter to be in Wigmore 
Hall. Miss Ferguson will return to 
America in the fall for a series of con- 
certs in which she will sing many new 
songs, including a number found in 
Czecho-Slovakia, where her singing at- 
tracted the attention of President Mas- 
aryk, who presented her with a national 
costume. 


Harriet Van Emden to Sing Under Baton 
of Mengelberg in Amsterdam 
Harriet Van Emden, soprano, who is 
now singing in Europe, has been 
gaged to appear as soloist in a pair of 
concerts of the Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
under Mengelberg, in Amsterdam, on 
Oct. 28 and 30. Miss Van Emden will 
also appear with the Bach Society under 
Mengelberg’s direction in Haarlem. 


en- 


Gerardy Opens Australian Tour 
Jean Gerardy, Belgian ’cellist, openea 
his Australian tour recently with a suc- 
cessful recital in Sydney, according to a 
cable received by his New York man- 
ager, R. E. Johnston. Mr. Gerardy was 
heard by an audience of 4000 persons, 
which included the State Governor, Sir 
Walter Davidson; Monsignor Cattaneo, 
the Apostolic Delegate, and many promi- 
nent musicians. So great was the en- 
thusiasm aroused by the first concert 
that the original number of five concerts 

in Sydney has been extended to ten. 





Widow Leaves $36,000 


The will’ of Clara Gramm Jacoby, 
widow of Theodore H. F. Jacoby, a vio- 
linist in the New York Philharmonic 
and other orchestras, was admitted to 
probate last week by Surrogate Wingate 
of Brooklyn. Mr. Jacoby, who died in 
1897, was a native of Stade, Germany, 
and came to this country in 1852. Mrs. 
Jacoby died on Feb. 28, at the age of 
seventy-seven years. The estate 


Violinist’s 


amounted to $36,000. 












has been described as 

















HE history of music in America and the | 
history of the House of Chickeringmarch 
inseparably parallel through these Hundred. 

Years, and it is pleasing to note that Men and 
Women in all walks of life are today paus- 
ing to pay tribute to the memory and achieve- 
ment of Jonas Chickering, famous pioneer and 
inventor who has rightly been called “The 
Father of Piano. Making in America’’ and the 
perfecting of whose earliest piano in 1823 
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S—OYONDUCTORS of 

\; choruses, whether 
church or secular, will 
find something of in- 
terest in the recent pub- 
lications considered this 
week. A new Cantata by Philip James, 
“The Nun,” and additions to Kurt 
Schindler’s collection of “Songs from 
the Spanish Provinces” are of partic- 
ular moment. Songs by American and 
English composers, including Marshall 
Kernochan, R. Huntington Woodman 
and Herbert Howells, add some num- 
bers of excellence to the extensive and 
ever-growing literature for vocalists, 
and T. Tertius Noble contributes a 
Prelude for the organ, which all devo- 
tees of the “king of instruments” will 


wish to possess. 
* * * 


A Cantata for There is an _ impres- 
Women’s Voices sionistic influence 
by Philip James shown in the works of 

Philip James that 
strikes one particularly in a new can- 
tata from his pen entitled “The Nun” 
(The H. W. Gray Co.) with text by 
Uhland, translated into English by 
Martha Martin. Purity and simplicity 
characterize the opening motif, an- 
nounced without accompaniment, and 
immediately establish the picture of the 
virgin nun in the moonlit garden, think- 
ing of her dead lover. There is no 
strong emotional appeal, but rather a 
white light of spiritual refinement that 
finds its culmination in her death. The 
prevailing five-four time tends to elim- 
inate rhythmic accents, and there is a 
clarity about Mr. James’ harmonies, in 
a definite modern idiom, that is decidedly 
agreeable. The work is short, occupy- 
ing only twenty-one pages, written for 
four-part chorus of women, with an ex- 
cellent and finely sustained solo for a 
contralto voice. 

* * 
Two Choral “Ships in Harbor,” a 
Works by Franz Ballad for Men’s 
C. Bornschein Voices, with words by 
— Henry L. Mencken (J. 

Fischer & Bro.) is a 
fine bit of choral writing by Franz C. 
Bornschein for a four-part chorus. It 
is a story of ships in “ong mee rest- 
less, straining at anchor to be gone 
again upon the highways of the sea. 
Both Mr. Mencken and Mr. Bornschein 
have caught the tang of the sea, and the 
composer has given a care- free, rollick- 
ing touch to the music, tempered by a 
thought for those who never return. 
The part-writing is skilfully done and 
there is a nice flow of melody through- 
out. “The Dying Decadent,” from the 
same press, is less satisfying. Although 
it has much good and well-written music 
in it, and Louis Untermeyer’s poem is a 
fine example of his talent, there is a 
lack of variety, which seems to inhere 
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in a limited harmonic scheme that palls 
before the end is reached. Mr. Born- 
schein writes deftly and sincerely, and 
he is not wanting in ideas, but he seems 
deliberately to have circumscribed his 
thought in writing the second of these 


part-songs. There is an incidental solo 
part for soprano or tenor. 
* * * 
A Group of “The Spirit of the 
School Songs Game, “Sunset 
by Walter H. Light,” “In April” and 
Aiken “A Song of Greeting” 
make up a group of 
songs for school use, by Walter H. 


Aiken (Cincinnati: The Willis Music 
Co.) The first three are for three-part 
chorus of soprano, alto and bass; the 
last is in unison. For.the most part they 
are bright little commonplace tunes that 
are not calculated to raise the standard 
of school music. The best of the four 
is “Sunset Light” which has an appro- 
priate, easy flow about it. The part- 
writing has more character than its com- 
panions, and there are no misplaced ac- 
cents, from which the others are not 
entirely free. 
a * * 


Albert J. Strohm has 
made a setting of the 


Anthems for 
the Protestant 


Service Lord’s Prayer that. is 
simple and rather ef- 
fective. It comes for mixed chorus and 


male voices in the same cover. Edith 
Haines-Kuester has set “The Lord Is 
My Shepherd” and a mixed quartet will 
find it simple. From the same press 
(Philadelphia: The Heidelberg Press) 
there is a Te Deum in C by James Ray- 
mond Duane that is easy and melodious. 
It would have been improved by careful 
proofreading. On page five we find 
“infinate” and, lower down, parallel 
octaves between the outside voices, ob- 
viously not done for effect in this 
instance, as they weaken the part writ- 
ing—as parallel octaves usually do, un- 
less carefully handled. 


“ * 


Kurt Schindler’s _ re- 
searches in Spanish 
music continue to bear 
rich fruit. He is add- 
ing songs and choruses 
to our literature that would in all prob- 
ability have remained unknown in this 
country, save for his excellent combina- 
tion of musicianship and curiosity! Of 
recent issue are four choruses, (Oliver 
Ditson Co.) three of them by contempor- 
ary Spanish composers, and one Mr. 
Schindler’s version of a Catalan folk- 
song: “Nightingale of France,” Skil- 
fully harmonized for mixed voices, with 
a striking canonic effect near the end; 
all of which helps to make this brief 
chorus one of unusual interest. Of the 
other numbers, Antoni Nicolau’s “Good 
Friday Music in a Catalonian Church” 
is a pretentious work for four choruses 
in fourteen parts, a cappella, and dedi- 
cated to Lluis Millet, director of the 
Orfeé Catala of Barcelona. Nicolau is, 
as Mr. Schindler tells us, the “Venerable 
director of the Conservatory of Barce- 
lona,” and “has written some of the 
finest a cappella music of our modern 
times.” This example goes far to cor- 
roborate Mr. Schindler’s words. It is a 
mighty, exalted piece of writing that. 
should be thrillingly effective when sung 
by a large chorus. Frances Pujol’s 
“Cat and Dog” is a flippant folk-song, 
and Jose Sancho-Maracco’s “Don Gal- 
liardo’s Son” is a fine six-part chorus 
with a bell accompaniment that provides 
an admirable contrast to the melody. 


“Songs from 
the Spanish 
Provinces” 

for Choruses 


* * & 
Five Songs There is a type of 
in Happy song that makes an 
ood especial appeal to the 


vocalist; well defined 
melody, with variety, and a good climax, 
the whole making easy appeal to an 
audience without taxing the intellect of 
the “tired business man.” Incidentally, 
there is much diverting music of this 
kind. and five recent songs of this genre 
call for mention. They are all from the 
same publisher (G. Schirmer) and 
Arthur Nevin is responsible for two of 
them: Barcarolle and “The Secret,” 
both for medium voice. These bear the 
imprint of this composer’s ability as a 
writer of agreeable melodies which, in 
this instance, he has placed above flow- 
ing, graceful accompaniments. The 
Barcarolle is particularly intriguing, 


with its watery, rippling arpeggios. “In 
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the Night” by R. Huntington Woodman 
builds up to a stirring climax—a cus- 
tomary feature of this writer’s com- 
positions. It is not a modern song 
exactly; there is an old-time repetition 
of words to fill out the melodic line, but 
Mr. Woodman, to use an inelegant but 
expressive phrase, is there with the 
“punch.” It is for high or medium voice. 
Roland Farley’s “The Road Song” has 
the tang of the open about it—a vigor- 
ous swing that carries it along happily. 
Also for medium voice. The last of the 
quintet is Max Bendix’s “The Warning,” 
with words by Heinrich Heine translated 
into English by Dr. Theodore Baker. It 
is in bright mazurka tempo and makes 
a delightful little encore song for a high 
voice. 
* * * 


A Prelude for A “Prelude Solennel” 
Organ by T. for Organ by T. Ter- 
Tertius Noble tius Noble (Arthur P. 

Schmidt Co.) makes a 
noteworthy addition to recent publica- 
tions for that instrument. It has the 
combination of dignity and breadth 
which is so important a part of the 
idiom of the organ, and which too often 
becomes muddiness and heaviness in 
many of the works written for it. Dr. 
Noble, however, is neither sentimental 
nor turgid in this fine Prelude. On a 
short chromatic theme of three bars, an- 
nounced quietly at the opening by the 
pedals, accompanied by a single octave, 
D, in different positions, he builds a 
work that rises to heights of real beauty. 
It is an excellent example of what a com- 
poser of imagination can achieve with 
simple, well-chosen material. The de- 
velopment and decoration of the theme 
are masterly, culminating in a climax— 
in which it is announced in massive 
chords, with full organ and tuba—that 
is compelling in its forcefulness. It de- 


serves to be in the repertory of all 
organists. 

* * * 
Piano Pieces It is not often that 


teaching material so 
meritorious as Ger- 
Young People rard Williams’ “Side 
Shows” and Edgar 
Moy’s “Fanciful Sketches” (London: 
Winthrop Rogers) is met with. Both 
composers have written with care and 
imagination in these pieces for young 
people. “Side Shows,” in two-part writ- 
ing throughout, is the work of a modern- 
ist. The music is seldom agreeable to 
the ear that demands conventional mel- 
ody and harmony, but it is fascinating 
in its humor and garishness. Mr. Wil- 
liams remarks that these pieces are for 
“children young and old,” and he adds 
that they are to be played without use 
of the sustaining pedal. The “Fanci- 
ful Sketches” are done in a more con- 
ventional idiom but they possess not a 
little charm and originality. They show 
good taste throughout, with no hint of 
the commonplace. 
* * *@ 


of Unusual 
Interest for 


More Songs Of the making of 
of Spanish Spanish songs, or near- 
Flavor Spanish songs, there is 


seemingly no end. Pos- 
sibly their popularity will continue until 
displaced by the melodies of Tut-ankh- 
Amen or some later idol of popular ap- 
peal. In the meantime there must be 
noted two examples that, each in its way. 
are attractive. The first is A. Buzzi- 
Peccia’s “Paquita” with Italian words 
by the composer, done into English by 
Frederick H. Martens. Mr. Buzzi-Peccia 
is given to Spanish Serenades and has 
made a success of them before. This 
one is full of the tricks of rhythm and 
the like that form so large a part of the 
Spanish idiom, and withal the composer 
knows how to write for the voice. It is 
for high and low voices (G. Ricordi & 
Co.). The same publishers are respon- 
sible for Alberto Rizzi’s “Cubanella,” a 
Song Fox Trot that also comes arranged 
for piano solo and small orchestra. It 
is a foot-compelling number and should 
be a popular “hit.” 


* cd * 
Marshall Some excellent songs 
Kernochan have already appeared 


Writes Another bearing the name of 
Fine Song Marshall Kernochan 

on their cover. Many 
of them deserve to be heard oftener than 
they are. Mr. Kernochan has a distinct- 
ive individuality in his writing that is 
of interest. It is noticeable both in his 
melodies and accompaniments. For one 
thing he has delightful simplicity and 
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transparency, combined with originality 
of thought. A recent song of his, “Wan- 
derchild,” (G. Ricordi & Co.) illustrates 
these qualities. While it is an advance 
over some of his previous efforts, it has 
many of the ear-marks of his style. He 
has a way of beginning his melodies on 
a neighboring tone that is peculiarly a 
part of his manner; “Wanderchild” does 
it, as do some of his earlier songs. It is 
an agreeable effect. This song is finely 
conceived and carried out, with a sim- 
plicity that is the result of understand- 
ing. This first edition is for high voice, 
with a range from E Flat to G. 


* * * 
Two English In his two songs “King 
Songs That Are David” and “O, My 
Unusual Deir Hert” (London: 
Winthrop Rogers) 


Herbert Howells exhibits a somewhat 
unusual idiom. He is modern in his 
thought but consistently and persistently 
diatonic. It lends these songs an air 
of austerity, almost of mysticism. The 
first is the more interesting of the two. 
The music fits Walter de la Mare’s 
words like the proverbial glove, and its 
quiet, passionless flow is impressive. 
The motif of the nightingale is insidious 
without being blatant, and there is no 
striving after far-fetched effects. “O, 
My Deir Hert” verges on the monoton- 
ous through a lack of any inherent inter- 
est in the Cradle Song Theme. The 
— however, is evidently a man of 
ideas. 
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COMPOSERS CONDUCT 
KANSAS CITY FORCES 


fsusch and Skilton Appear with 
Little Symphony—Events 
on Local Calendar 


By Blanche Lederman 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 28.—Aug- 
nented to fifty members, the Little Sym- 
phony, under the management of Anna 
Millar, was lately heard in Ivanhoe Audi- 
torium in the last of the Sunday after- 
noon concerts. Conductor N. De Rubertis 
was given an ovation by an audience that 
filled the hall, bespeaking appreciation 
for the season’s work and support of fu- 
ture plans. Variety marked the after- 
noon’s program. There were two guest 
conductors, Carl Busch, who gave his 
“Negro Rhapsody,” and Charles S. Skil- 
ton, dean of the University of Kansas 
music department, who led three of his 
shorter compositions. The soloists, Mol- 
lie Margolies, pianist, and Mrs. Raymond 
Havens, contralto, were received with en- 
thusiasm. In Howard Hanson’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Exaltation,” Phillip 
Score was heard to advantage in the 
piano solo parts. Wagner’s “Entrance 
of the Gods,” from “Rheingold,” closed 
the program. 

Arthur Middleton, baritone, recently 
closed the Ivanhoe concert series, under 
the Horner-Witte management, in Ivan- 
hoe Auditorium. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon concluded this 
season’s series of morning musicales on 
April 13 at the Grand Avenue Temple, 
when the following singers were heard 
in a program of light opera successes: 
Mrs. H. Lewis Hess, Mrs. James Railey, 
Mrs. Caroline Parker Smith, Stanley 
Deacon and Russel Rizer. A string or- 
chestra was led by Car] Stalling. 

In her violin recital at Conservatory 
Hall, April 19, Margarita Selinsky, vio- 
linist, proved herself mistress of the in- 
strument in her performance of the 
Vitali Chaconne, works of Glazounoff, 
Schumann-Auer, Dvorak-Kreisler, Car- 
tier-Kreisler and Popper-Auer. In Zim- 
balist’s Fantasie on Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Coq d’Or,” Mrs. Selinsky displayed all 
the qualities of the virtuoso. Max Se- 
linsky was heard in a group of duets with 
his wife. Betsy Culp was the accom- 
panist. 

The Horner Institute of Fine Arts pre- 

sented the school orchestra, conducted by 
Forrest Schulz, in a concert at the Athe- 
neum Auditorium recently. The soloists 
were Beulah Marty, Arch Bailey and 
Flayd Robins. 
_The Kansas City Conservatory of Mu- 
sic presented these artists in their sixth 
historical concert on April 14: Cathe- 
rine Hatch, pianist; Mrs. I. Dunlap, so- 
prano, and Mrs. Lawrence Dickey, con- 
tralto. Arnold Volpe, violinist, and John 
Thompson, pianist, played the César 
Frank Sonata. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


April 28.—Guiomar Novaes, pianist, 
gave the closing concert in Z. W. Potter’s 
Artist Series on April 20. Opening with 
the Gluck-Saint-Saéns ballet airs from 
“Alceste,” Miss Novaes played with fine 
artistry the Schumann “Carnaval” and 
numbers bv Chopin, Moszkowski, Albe- 
hiz, Debussy and Liszt. . . The Or- 
pheus Male Chorus gave the second con- 
cert of its twenty-ninth season at the 
Civic Auditorium. Mabel Riegelman, 
soprano, was the soloist. Outstanding in 
her solos was an air from “Hansel and 
Gretel” and the “Butterfly” aria, “Un bel 
di.” She was repeatedly recalled. The cho- 
rus, under Edwin Dunbar Crandall, sang 
with its accustomed spirit and regard for 
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nuance. The Wednesday Morning Cho- 
ral, Paul Steindorff directing, gave its 
annual concert in Ebell Hall on April 20. 
A program of much interest was given. 
Mrs. Elsa Calfee and Doris Lowell were 
club soloists, with Robert Romani, bari- 
tone, and the Muszus Trio assisting. 
The latter comprises Harry Tallman, 
violin; Vernal Deane, ’cello, and Wil- 
helmina Wolthus, pianist. A. F. SEE. 


in Oakland Concert 
Series 


OAKLAND, CAL., April 28.—The recita! 
of May Peterson, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was the fifth attraction of 
the Artist Concert series at the Audi- 
torium Theater recently. Her program 





Peterson Heard 


was of considerable length and variety 
and she was called upon to repeat sev- 
eral of her numbers and to offer numer- 
ous encores. ‘Memory,’ by Rudolph 
Ganz, won a hearty reception from her 
audience, as did “Maria’s Slumber Song”’ 
by Reger, “Nuit d’étoiles” by Debussy 
and “Voi che sapete” from “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” Capable accompani- 
ments were provided by Charles Tou- 
chette. 


Gunster Sings in Corning, N. Y. 
CoRNING, N. Y., April 28.—Frederick 
Gunster, tenor, was soloist at the spring 
concert of the Musical Art Society, April 
18. He was given a cordial reception by 
the audience. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

April 28.—Guiomar Novaes, 
completely captivated her audience on 
April 12, when she appeared at the 
Spreckles Theater. The or- 
chestra of the San Diego High School, 
under the direction of Nino Marcelli, 
lately gave a program before the Fed- 
erated Music Clubs of the State at Santa 
Ana. At the dedication of the 
new Knights of Columbus Hall, a sterl- 
ing program was given by the members 


of the teaching force of the Mission Hills 
Conservatory of Music, assisted by Mrs. 
J. M. O’Toole, soprano. W. F. REYER. 


pianist, 
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His work calls for the use of superlatives. 
in quality. 
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William SIMMONS Baritone 


His voice is powerful and true, and his interpretative ability admirable.—Indianapolis Star. 

He is as friendly with an audience as is John McCormack, and gets the same kind of a temperamental hold 
upon his hearers.—Troy Times. 
The Aria was delivered with a pure belcanto and a voice beautiful 
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ASHEVILLE, 
fourteen-year-old pianist, was recently 
presented in recital by the Junior Music 
Club. 

* * * 

WATERTOWN, N. Y.—A benefit concert 
was given in the High School Auditorium 
by Irene Galleciez accompanied by Ella 
Shaw Robinson, who also contributed 
piano solos. 
* * * 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Edna Greer, vio- 
linist, pupil of Gertrude Isador, recently 
gave her graduating recital at the 
Florida State College for Women. She 
was accompanied by Gladys Mosley. 


* * * 


SPOKANE, WASH.—At a regular meet- 
ing of the Musical Art Society, held at 
Serman-Clay’s on April 17, the program 
was given by Mrs. F. L. Butters, who 
read a paper on “Modernism in Music” ; 
Evelyn Kellogg, soprano; Miss Hutchins 
and Miss Jacob, pianists, and Ivaloo 
Pearl Eddy, reader. 


* * o 


LOGAN, UTAH.—The seventh annual 
tour of the glee club of the Utah Agri- 
cultural College, C. R. Johnson, conduc- 
tor, has just come to an end. The solo- 
ists were L. J. Bailey and Ray Lyman, 
tenors; C. R. Johnson, baritone; Paul 
Wheeler, violinist: Ernest Staker, pian- 
ist, and Mildred Cluff, reader. 


ok * * 
Bosto#N.—Mrs. Arthur Chapin, so- 
prano; Mrs. Langdon Frothingham, 
pianist; Marie Nichols, violinist, and 


Mrs. Mary Shaw Swain, accompanist, 
were heard in concert under the aus- 
pices of the Women’s Cosmopolitan Club 
at the residence of Mrs. Walter C. Bay- 
lies on the afternoon of April 16. 
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Quincy, ILL.—“The Orchestra” was 
the subject of study at the meeting of the 
Quincy Music Study Club at its meeting 
on April 16. 
nished by the High School Orchestra 
under Paul E. Morrison, and Mrs. Lil- 
lian Brown Ingraham read a paper on 
“The Instruments and Make-up of the 
Symphony Orchestra” and later sang a 
group of songs. 4 








* * 


Sioux City, IowA.—The orchestra and 
boys’ glee club of the Sioux City Central 
High School have been awarded first 
honors at the second annual music con- 
test held in Sheldon, Iowa. Twelve 
northwest Iowa high schools partici- 
pated in the contest. Both the orchestra 
and glee club of Sioux City will be 
eligible to enter the State contest to be 
held the latter part of April. 


* * * 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J.—The St. Cecilia 
Club of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
under the baton of Alfred Boyce, gave 
a concert in the Bergen Lyceum on April 
13. A quartet consisting of Violet 
Dalziel, soprano; Margaret Leach, con- 
tralto; Russell Getty, tenor, and George 
Houston, baritone, contributed excerpts 
from “In a Persian Garden,” and Roszi 
Varady, ’cellist, was heard in _ solos. 
Theresa Norton was at the piano and 
Louis R. Dressler at the organ. 

ok + * 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—The work of 
the music department of Catholic 
Women’s Activities Club closed for the 
season with a meeting on April 19 in 
the home of Mrs. A. H. McCollum. 
Verdi’s opera “Rigoletto” was discussed 
by Mrs. Charles T. Willis, assisted by 
Mrs. Paschal L. Bottoms, Mrs. M. J. 
Bartlett and Mrs. C. D. Gillespie. Marie 
Malone was leader for the afternoon. 


Illustrations were fur- 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Nine members of 
the faculty of the Florida State College 
School of Music gave a concert on April 
12 in honor of the State Legislature now 
in session. Those taking part were 
Dean Opperman, Helen Cantrall, Alice 
Carroll, Gladys Comforter, Adelaide 
Koch and Gladys Mosley, pianists; Ger- 
trude Isidor, violinist; Elizabeth Jamie- 
son, mezzo-soprano; Cleona Quiett, so- 


prano. 
* * * 


Mexico, Mo.—George F. May, head of 
the music department of Hardin College. 
has announced the selection of the fol- 
lowing students for the American sum- 
mer school at Fontainebleau, France: 
Willie Morris, pianist, Mexico, Mo.; 
Helen Shotwell, pianist, Richmond, Mo.; 
Zella Kiester, voice, Herrin, Ill., and 
Clay Ballew, voice, Canton, Mo. Mr. 
May will soon take up permanent resi- 
dence in Paris and will continue his 
musical studies there. 

* * * 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Corrinne Adams, 
pianist, and Paul Auscherman, organist, 
pupils of Amelia A. Meyer, lately gave a 
joint recital at the Centenary Church. 
Mrs. C. T. Sherwood, soprano, contrib- 
uted a number. The feature of 
Jubilee Week at the Woman’s Depart- 
ment Club was two charming recitals 
on April 17, by Verna Cook, mezzo-con- 
tralto, a local singer who has just com- 
pleted a five-years course of study at the 
Cincinnati College of Music. 

* * * 


NEw HAveN, ConnN.—A concert of 
music by Polish and Hungarian com- 
posers was given on April 23, under the 
auspices of the St. Ambrose Music Club 
at the Hotel Taft. The program was 
given by Mrs. George Hill Maclean, who 
discussed events in the world of music, 
Kate Lee Lewis, Mildred Imrie, Lillian 
M. Heinz. Dorothy Sterling Lally, 
Catherine Woodruff, Emma E. Goergen, 
Ernestine Mappes, Harriet Woodruff, 
Mary E. Nicoll and Minnie Mills Cooper. 


* * * 


STAMFORD, CONN.—Lealia Joel-Hulse, 
contralto, and Max Drittler, pianist, ap- 
peared before the Schubert Club in the 
Woman’s Club auditorium on April 11. 
Mrs. Hulse pleased the audience in songs 


by Cyril Scott, Schneider, Del Riego 
Brahms, Schubert and Beethoven. Sh, 
added several encores. Mr. Drittler dis 
played his powers in numbers by Scar 
latti, Scarlatti-Godowsky, Henslet, Mosz 
kowski, Schumann and Brahms. Mrs 
Hulse was accompanied by Arvin B 
Hall. 
co * a 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Major and Mrs 
Charles C. Cresson (Mary Jordan) gay 
a musicale and reception at their home 
in honor of Frances Nash, pianist. Mis: 
Nash played a program of numbers by 
Liszt, Chopin, Amani, Sapelnikoff, Cyri 
Scott, Saint-Saéns and _ Leschetizky 
Mary Jordan sang “Printemps qui com. 
mence” from “Samson et Dalila” and 
numbers by Damrosch, Brahms, Gret- 
chaninoff, Moussorgsky, Tchaikovsky, 
Warren and Beach. Walter Dunham 
was the accompanist, and violin obbli- 
gatos were played by Mrs. W. H. Noble. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The spring musicale 
of the Semper Fidelis Society was given 
at the Albany Academy for Girls. The 
program was given by Mrs. Leo K. Fox 
and Mary Gibson, sopranos; Lillian M. 
Jones, violinist; Winifred Boyce, Hen- 
rietta D. Knapp, Florence Page and 
Henrietta Gibson, pianists. A. Y. 
Cornell, vocal instructor at the Academy 
of Holy Name, lately presented his ad- 
vanced pupils in recital in Chancellor’s 
Hall. Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist 
and composer, who assists Mr. Cornell 
at his summer school sessions, was at 
the piano. 

* * * 

MORGANTOWN, W. VAa.—The eleventh 
student concert, in charge of Max Don- 
ner of the violin department, was pre- 
sented by the violin and ensemble classes 
of the West Virginia University Music 
School April 17. The program consisted 
of solos, duets, trios, a quartet and one 
number for eight violins with piano and 
organ accompaniment. The students 
who appeared on the program were Don- 
ald Dusenberry, John Emerson, Martin 
Farinetti, Helen Knopp, Ida Frank, M. 
Chiule, Loretta Federed, J. Rich, L. 
Lamb, J. Horror, H. Morgan, C. Dubois, 
Edward McHale, violinists; Rudolph 
Winkler, ’cellist; Isabelle Bevington, ac- 
companist, and Alvin Cook, organist. 
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65 West 7ist St. r Met. TEACHER OF PIANO 
ormerly 8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Technique—Interpretation— Theory 


Residence: 255 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 
‘Phone Wadsworth 1989 


Julia Allen 
Exponent of 


LOMBARDI SCHOOL OF SINGING 
675 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Ethel Altemus 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
126 East 34th St. Vanderbilt 7693 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-seventh Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 














Margaret Anderton 
PIANO RECITALS—LECTURES 
Worth-while Pupils Taught 
832 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Phones: (res.) Schuyler 7140 and Circle 1350 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Eugene Bernstein 
Teacher of Piano 
Studio: 22 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 2365 


‘The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Endicott 0074 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


(May Laird Brown Lyric picrion 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
1 West 89th St., New Fork Riverside 2605 

















_ 137 West 93d St. 


. Co., Covent Garden, Londen, Bite. 
Teacher: Jose Op. 


Luechese. oop. San Carle 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 
New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 





Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


Morton B. Knafel 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Studio: 152 West 78th St., New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6290 








Emma A. Dambmann 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
President, The Southland Singers 
Riverside 1436 


CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb ACCOMPANIST 


Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 


Frank Farrell 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St., New York City 


Townsend H. Fellows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert and Oratorio Coach 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall Circle 0764 


Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 

















Thomas Franco Violinist—Teacher 
From Elementa Instruction to 
Artistic Perfection 


181 E. 75th St., N. Y. Rhindr. 5441 
1575 Flatbush, Bklyn. Mansfield 3179 


Waldemar Geltch 
PROFESSOR OF VIOLIN 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Studios: 








Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Tenor 
Metropolitan era 


Fermosty Company 
257 West 86th Street, New Yor Schuyler 5910 





Dudley Buck reacher of singing 


471 West End Ave. Phone Schuyler 6870 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—-CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115-East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 











Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles. Cal. 











Earle Laros 
“Pianist with a message” 
Address—Miss Jean Wiswell 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York Schuyler 0506 


Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


E.. Presson Miller 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
~ Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a_ Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. "Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Votee Oulture e 
166 West 58th St. New York City 
Phone Circle 9948 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin [%yric-Coleratura 


Soprano 
Concerte—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan era House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick composer PIANIST 
Piano Instruction—Coaching in Songs 
Organist, Central Presbyterian Church 

Studio: 593 Madison Ave., New York. Plaza $477 

Residence: 319 W. 95th St. River. 10021 
































007-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singin 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., Sew York 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSE R—PIANIST 
Coaching—Accompanying 
115 East 34th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointment) 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development ef the 
Century” 
Col. 2983 























241 W. 72nd St. 








Carl Venth 
DEAN OF FINE ARTS 
Texas Woman's College, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Crystal Waters 
SINGER OF SONGS 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 9 West 47th St., New York 
Phone Bryant 832! 


Dorsey Whittington 

American Pianist 

13 West 82nd St., New York 
Schuyler 3955 


Nikola Zan Grand Opera {Baritone 


ment of the Lamperti m 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfii 








Studio: 








Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interferenee 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 
Phone—Endicott 2779 


Josiah Zuro Director Zure Grand 


Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New Yerk City Phone Circle 010 
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Carmela Ponselle Working Toward 


Goal Brilliantly Achieved by Sister 


WMI ae TITHE Ue POEL Re eRe PUUPe ROPE CREP CooL 


IVE seasons ago, when the New York 

musical world was stirred by the 
entry of Rosa Ponselle into the ranks of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, it 
was so absorbed in the rise of the new 
star that it paid little attention to the 
sister who had been her companion and 
guardian during the time of her career 
upon the vaudeville stage. It evidently 
thought that it was enough to have dis- 
covered one singer in the family, hence 
the public almost forgot that Carmela 
Ponselle was also a singer, a fact that 
was abundantly proved by the success of 
her recent New York recital in the Town 
Hall. 

The story of Carmela’s jealous guard- 
ianship of Rosa’s talent during those 
first years in vaudeville, how _ she 
nourished the hope of greater things 
for her and continually sought to pro- 
cure the right teacher, is one that has 
never been fully told. Entering upon 
a stage career a year previous to Rosa’s 
first appearance, she “learned the ropes” 
and was able to advise and help her at 
every turn. Her devotion to her sister 
was so much greater than her own am- 
bition to sing that, when the day finally 
came that Rosa made her sensational dé- 
but in Verdi’s “Forza del Destino,’ 
Carmela felt that her work was done 
and was content to slip into the back- 
ground with her own talent and rest in 
the shadow of her sister’s success. 

Perhaps Carmela would be in the 
shadow still were it not for the fact that 
many who had heard her sing refused 
to permit her to remain there and began 
to awaken an ambition to win a name 
and a position for herself, instilling the 
hope that some day she might be singing 
Amneris to Rosa’s Aida. She is now 
working on a number of operatic roles 
and has already sung that of Amneris 
at a gala performance in the Bronx 
Armory with Giovanni Martinelli in the 
east. In addition to Carmen and the 
mezzo-soprano role in Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos,” she has mastered the part of 
Santuzza in Mascagni’s “Cavalleria,” 
and is scheduled to appear in the roles 
of Santuzza and Amneris with the Rus- 
sian Opera Company when it appears in 
the Bronx in May. 

Miss Ponselle has some definite ideas 
concerning the kind of programs that 
artists should offer their audiences. Her 
twin mottos are, “Sing the songs you 
like,’ and “Never sing ‘down’ to your 





G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa 
Cecilia, Rome) 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 


(Special Rates to Teachers) 
Address Secretary, Studio: 
25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler 
Consultation by Appointment 
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Mezzo-Soprano 


Carmela Ponselle, 
audience,” and she adds that she likes 
every kind of music, with a leaning to- 
ward operatic arias and Negro spirituals. 
Incidentally, it was in songs of this 
genre that the New York critics found 
her singing strikingly akin to that of 
her better-known sister, and in which 
she most pleased her audience. 

Now that Miss Ponselle has been per- 
suaded not to keep her light under a 
bushel any longer, she is planning for 
her first active concert season next fall. 
A series of tours is being arranged by 
Maurice Frank, who, by special arrange- 
ment with Annie Friedberg, will act as 
her manager H. C. 

LEXINGTON, KY. 

April 28.—The MacDowell Music Club 
and the University of Kentucky Orches- 
tra gave a joint program in the Uni- 
versity chapel Sunday afternoon, April 
15. The program was in charge of Miss 
Elizabeth T. Smith and the subject was 
“The Fugue, Sonata, Symphony and 
Concerto.” After an overture by the or- 
chestra, a paper was read by Miss 
Thacker of Georgetown. Illustrations 
of the different forms were as follows: 
Fugue by Bach, played by Beulah Still- 


well; Sonata, Op. 24, by Beethoven, 
given by C. A. Lampert, violinist, and 
Mrs. A. S. J. Tucker, pianist; Symphony 


No. 1, second movement, by Beethoven, 
played by the orchestra, and Schumann’s 


Concerto in A Minor, by Mrs. Tucker 
and orchestra. The orchestra was di 
rected by C. A. Lambert. . Elizabeth 


Holman, pianist, an advanced pupil of 
Edith Rose, appeared in recital at Ham- 
ilton College on April 17. She was as 
sisted by Betsy Spencer, soprano, pupil 
of Helen Kelso. 

MARY CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


ANNISTON, ALA. 
April 28.—Hanson’s “Tyrolian Queen,” 


an operetta, was presented by the Annis- 


ton Music Club, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Richard L. House at the Noble 
Theater on April 12. The _ principal 
réles were creditably taken by Mrs. T. 
T. Butler, Mrs. A. E. Culberson, Mary 
Kate Park, Mrs. Percy Quinn, and Mrs. 
L. E. Ogletree. Mrs. L. L. 
Sutherlin, soprano; Louise Womack, 
harpist, and Jewel Lester, dancer, were 
the artists presented by the Gadsden 
Music Club on April 20, under the 
sponsorship of the Anniston Music Club. 
Mrs. Carol Wilson Forster and Mrs. 
William Dortch were the accompanists. 

. The University of Alabama 
Glee Club was heard at the High School 
Auditorium on April 20, and the Annis- 
ton Symphony, under the baton of T. 
Stanley Filbert, gave a concert at the 
Noble Theater recently. 

Mrs. RICHARD L. HOUSE. 


ROANOKE SYMPHONY DEBUT 





Forces Fill Long-felt Need in 


City’s Musical Life 
ROANOKE, VA., April 28.—The 
concert of the Roanoke Orchestral So- 
ciety, M. F. Holroyd, conductor, was 
given at the Masonic Temple Auditorium 
on Friday evening, April 20, before a 
large and cordial audience. The opening 


Local 


initial 





overture was “The Caliph of Bagdad,” 
followed by excerpts from Gounod’s 
“Faust” and the “Blue Danube” Waltz 


by Strauss. The second half of the pro- 
gram included Kela Bela’s “Lustspiel,” 
excerpts from “Pinafore” and a fan- 
tasie, ““Etelka,” by Bergen. The orches- 
tra was assisted by a quartet ‘composed 
of Mrs. George S. Hurt, soprano; Mrs. 
Sidney Small, contralto; James Breakell, 
tenor, and Herman Larson, basso, with 
Helen Hiatt, pianist. 

Roanoke has long felt the need of an 
orchestra, and through the efforts of 
W. B. Ellett, himself a local ’cellist, and 
some of his associates, a movement was 


MANY MUSICIANS SAIL 





Take Groups of Prominent 
Artists to Other Shores 


The latest weekly exodus of musicians 


Liners 












































from New York included many artists 
prominent in the operatic and concert 
field. Aboard the Berengaria, sailing on 
April 24, were Kathleen Howard, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan, and Morgan 
Kingston, tenor of the same organiza- 
tion. Mr. Kingston will give a recital 


in London on May 13, and will return in 
June to fulfill an engagement at Ravinia 
Park. 


The following day, three liners left 
with many well-known musicians 
aboard. These were the Paris, the 
President Adams and the Vandyke, the 
last named going to Buenos Aires. On 


the Paris were Raymonde Delaunois and 
her husband, Captain Louis Thomas of 
the Belgian army; Lucilla de Vescovi, 
concert soprano; Alfred Cortot, pianist; 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist; Hugo Ries- 
enfeld, director of the Rialto, Rivoli and 
Criterion Theaters; Dr. Lee de Forest, 
inventor of the Phonofilm, who goes 
abroad in connection with the invention, 
and Bernard Labergé, Franco-American 
impresario. On the President Adams 
were Thomas Chalmers, baritone of the 
Metropolitan, and Mrs. Chalmers, and 
on the Vandyke, Flora Perini, contralto 
of the Metropolitan. 

Albert Spalding, American violinist, 
sailed in the Olympic on April 28, for a 
series of recitals in London and Paris 
and a tour through Holland and Bel- 
gium, after which he will go to Flor- 
ence, Italy, for the summer, returning 
to America in September. 


Rock HI, S. C.—The Department of 
Music of Winthrop College is presenting 
its seniors in graduating recitals. Those 
who have already taken part are Eloise 
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BUCK PUPILS GIVE PROGRAM 





Singing Teacher Presents Students in 
Recital at His Studio 


A musicale at the Dudley Buck studios 
on the evening of April 24 brought 
forward Gladys Durham and Thomas 
Conkey in a duet by De Koven; Wilbur 


Foster, tenor, in songs by O’Hara, 
Stickles and Dix; Theodora Bushnell, 
contralte, in “June” by Beach, ‘‘Good- 


night” by Rubinstein and a song by 
Lehmann; Emmet Conroy, tenor, in a 
Protheroe song and Irish numbers; Alma 
Milstead, soprano, in songs by dell’Acqua 
and Fletcher; Leslie Arnold, bass-bari- 
tone, in Huhn’s “Invictus” and “Jean” 
by Burleigh, and a quintet, sung by Miss 
Milstead, Miss Durham, Miss Hollister, 
Mr. Foster and Mr. Forbes. Elsie T. 
Cowen was at the piano. 

A number of Mr. Buck’s pupils have 
been active recently. Miss Bushnell sang 
before the Laurier Musical Club in 
Brooklyn. She was also heard in recital 
in New Milford, Conn., and has fulfilled 
two engagements at St. Luke’s Church, 
of which Whitney Coombs is organist. 
She is now singing at the Tremont Ave- 
nue Methodist Church. Frank E. Forbes, 
baritone, has been engaged to sing in 
the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church in Brooklyn for the coming sea- 
son. Madge Daniell, soprano, is prepar- 
ing for a series of recitals in Illinois and 
Indiana this month. Mrs. Ella Good, 
soprano, sang four groups of songs with 
much success before the Women’s Club in 
Bellerose, L. I., recently. Miss Milstead, 
soprano, has fulfilled recent engage- 
ments at Christ Church in Brooklyn, 
and at the Hotel McAlpin. 


Artists Join in Brooklyn Concert 


William Simmons, baritone; Lillian 
Abell, pianist, and Rubin Davis, violinist, 
gave a recital under the auspices of the 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in the Academy of Music on the evening 
of April 11. Mr. Simmons was especially 
well received for his spirited singing of 
the “Eri tu” aria by Verdi and two 
groups of songs by Donaudy, Strauss, 
Wolf, Arnold, Bridge, Rachmaninoff and 
others. The other artists were also 
heartily applauded in classic and modern 
numbers. The accompanists were Meta 
Schumann for Mr. Simmons and Ralph 
Douglas for Mr. Davis. 








Simeonova to Make Tour This Month 


Nedelka Simeonova, violinist, who 
gave a successful recital in the Town 
Hall last fall, has fulfilled many im- 
portant engagements during the season, 
including a recital in Boston, at Vassar 
College in Poughkeepsie, Newark, Jersey 
City, where she was soloist in a concert 
by the Women’s Choir Society under Dr. 
Arthur Woodruff and again with the 
Scotch Society. She is scheduled for a 
tour of ten concerts in May that will 
include appearances in Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Detroit, Toledo and St. Louis. 
Miss Simeonova will return to New 
York about June F 


Thomas Franco Orchestra Heard 


Violin students of Thomas Franco ap- 
peared in recital with the Franco Or- 
chestra at Hunt’s Point Palace on April 
15. The orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
Franco, played excerpts from “William 
Tell,” Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony and the March from “Le Pro- 
phéte.” Among the soloists were Miss 
Guaglianone, who gave a Suppe number; 
Miss Kovacs, who played the Sarasate 
“Gypsy Air,” and Miss M. Marmorino, 
in a performance of a Chopin Waltz. 
Numerous encores were demanded by the 
audience. 





Betty Tillotson Removes Offices 


Owing to the increase in activities of 
the Betty Tillotson Concert Bureau dur- 
ing the season, it has removed to larger 
quarters at 935 Madison Avenue. Miss 
Tillotson will continue her series of 
American Artist Concerts, the first of 
which is scheduled for early in October 
by Daisy Krey, contralto, and Steel 
Jamison, tenor. A notable feature of 
her activities during the season has been 
the department for booking artists for 
the larger motion-picture houses. Among 
those who have appeared at the various 


People And Events 


theaters are Eniz Harrison, contralto; 
Hazel Druiry, soprano; Ellen Gale, col- 
oratura soprano; Margel Gluck, violin- 
‘st: Steel Jamison, tenor; Fred Baer, 
baritone; Redfern Hollingshead, tenor, 
and the Farova Dancers. Marion Arm- 
strong, soprano, will make an extensive 
tour through Nova Scotia this summer. 
A new artist who has joined the Tillot- 
son Bureau is Louise Loring, soprano, 
who has lately returned to America from 
a series of operatic appearanees in Eng- 
land, Italy and France. 





Leopold Ends Tour with Easton 


Ralph Leopold, pianist, has just con- 
cluded an extensive tour to the Pacific 
Coast, where he was heard as assisting 
artist to Florence Easton, soprano of 


the Metropolitan Opera Company. Mr. 
Leopold left New York about the middle 
of February and was away practically 
two months. The tour included seven- 
teen concerts in the leading musical 
centers of the Far West; also appear- 


ances in San Francisco, San Diego, 
Fresno, Berkeley, Chicago and Louis- 
ville, Ky. In all of these cities Mr. Leo- 


pold not only acted as accompanist for 
Mme. Easton, but was also heard as 
soloist. He was well received on every 
occasion, especially in Berkeley, where 
he played before an audience of 3000. 
Among the numbers which are best re- 
ceived by his audiences were his own 
arrangement of “The Ride of the Valky- 
ries’ and compositions by Dohnanyi, 
Chopin, Liszt, Arensky, Rachmaninoff 
and Amani. Mr. Leopold left at the end 
of this week for a series of concerts 
which will take him as far west as 
Kansas. 





Brookfield School to Convene in June 


Herbert Wilbur Greene, teacher of 
singing and director of the Brookfield 
Summer School in Brookfield Center, 
Conn., will open the forthcoming sum- 


mer session on June 21. The _ school, 
which was established in 1900, offers 
courses in voice culture, song interpre- 
tation, acting, piano, organ, harmony, 
theory, accompanying and choir conduct- 
ing. Mrs. Caia Aarup Greene will be 
in charge of the piano department and 
Hilda Grace Deighton will be director 
of the opera department. The _ school 
will continue until Sept. 7. 





Children Demonstrate Ward Method 


The Justine Cutting Ward method of 
teaching singing to children was demon- 
strated in the Children’s Theater of the 


Heckscher Foundation on the afternoon 
of April 28. The system, founded and 
carried on by Mrs. Ward, will be ex- 
tended to include children who are the 
wards of various settlement houses and 
nurseries in the city. The chorus in- 
— children of many prominent fam- 
ilies. 


Nadia Reisenberg Plays at Capitol 


Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture, 
played by the orchestra under the baton 
of Erno Rapee, was the principal or- 
chestral number in a special musical 
program at the Capitol Theater during 
Music Week. The featured artist was 
Nadia Reisenberg, pianist, who made her 
début this season as soloist with the 
City Symphony. Her number was the 
“Polish Fantasie” by Paderewski, in one 
of whose comvositions she was heard 
in her first appearance. Color was 
given to the program by the presen- 
tation of Herbert’s “Fortune Teller,” by 
soloists, dancers and a vocal ensemble. 
Those who took part were Evelyn Her- 
bert, Betsy Ayres, Desirée La Sale, J. 
Helfenstein Mason, James’ Parker 
Coombs, Mlle. Gambarelli, Alexander 
Oumansky, Doris Niles and the Capitol 
Ballet Corps. A special Music Week 
program for 5000 students of the public 
schools is scheduled for Saturday morn- 
ing. 





Huss Pupils Appear in Recital 


Piano students of Henry Holden Huss 
and voice students of Mrs. Huss joined 
in a recital in Rumford Hall on April 28 
before a capacity audience. Thorough 
preparation and training were evidenced 
in the performance of the various num- 
bers. Edmund Nasadowski played ef- 
fectively the Chopin Polonaise, Op. 40; 
Lillian Loewe won applause in numbers 
by Liszt and Rubinstein, and Edith Segel 
gave a meritorious performance of the 
Chopin Nocturne in F Minor. Georgette 
Bushman displayed a well-trained voice 
in songs by Debussy, Huss and Hen- 
schel, and Mabel Merrill sang with artis- 
tic effect numbers by Giordani and Cad- 
man. Others heard were George Arm- 
strong, Charles Ames, Mrs. Teresa V. 
Becker, Mary Woodbury, Mrs. E. B. Sex- 
ton and Irene Parslow. Florence San- 
som accompanied the singers. E.R. 





Guy Maier Plays at Mannes School 


Guy Maier gave one of his piano re- 
citals for young people at the Mannes 
School of Music on the morning of April 
28. His program included Chopin’s Im- 
promptu in F Sharp Minor, a Bach 
Gavotte, a group of Schubert numbers, 
MacDowell’s “Rigaudon,” Debussy’s “An 
Evening in Granada” and the Chopin 
Polonaise in A Flat. Mr. Maier filled 
an hour with much enjoyment for some 
200 youngsters who were able to follow 
his interesting stories and, in some in- 
stances, participate in the performance 
by singing the melody. 


Permanent Chshes of N. Y. Hippodrome 
Rumored on Eighteenth Anniversary 


Rumors of the permanent closing of 
the New York Hippodrome were current 
last week, with the observance of the 
eighteenth anniversary of the gigantic 
playhouse. Unverified reports have in- 
dicated that a large hotel may be erected 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, will visit 
the Pacific Coast next April playing un- 
der the managements of Behymer and 
Oppenheimer in California and under 
Steers & Coman in the Northwest. 

* * * 

John Barclay, baritone, will fulfill a 
number of engagements during the month 
of May, including an appearance at the 
Chicago North Shore Festival in Evan- 
ston on May 28. 


* * * 


Marion Telva, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has cancelled 
her sailing for Europe in order to ap- 
pear in leading réles at Ravinia Park 
in Chicago this summer. 


* * x 
Martin Richardson, tenor, will sing 
the tenor solo in the performance of 


Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast,” to be given by the Mendelssohn 
Choral Club of Roanoke, Va., on the 
evening of May 11. 
* * * 

Lucrezia Bori, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, who is now in Havana 4s a 
member of the San Carlo Opera forces, 


will spend the summer at her home in 
Barcelona, Spain, and in Italy, return- 
ing to America in the fall for her season 


at the opera. 
* * 


Louise Homer, contralto, has been re- 
engaged for a number of appearances 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Associa- 
tion next season and will also appear in 
individual recitals and jointly with her 


daughter, Louise Homer Stires, soprano. 
ee = 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Metropolitan 


Opera soprano, who sailed for Europe 
recently, will return shortly to fulfill 
an engagement with the Ravinia Park 
Opera Company in Chicago this summer. 
She will be heard again next season at 
the Metropolitan. 


* * * 


Elly Ney. pianist, will be heard in a 
recital in Maryville, Mo., on May 8, 
offering a program of compositions by 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Schubert, 
Chopin and Liszt. Mme. Ney will spend 
the summer in America, having taken a 
house in Lawrence, L. I. 





on the site at some time in the future 
although the house has not been sold an 
leases for tenancy of stores in the build- 
ing- extend into next year, it is said 
The Hippodrome has beeau mentioned 2a; 
a possible house for the proposed pr 
ductions of Max Reinhardt in N¢« 
York. It was opened on April 12, 190), 
and it is estimated that approximate|y 
forty millions of persons have attende | 
its performances. Many musical even::; 
have been given on its stage. It was for- 
merly devoted in part to ballet produc- 
tions, Anna Pavlowa having given th- 
first American performance of Tcha.- 
kovsky’s “The Sleeping Princess” the) 
in the season of 1915-1916. 


jo 


=— i 





Theresa A. Smith Sings in Brooklyn 


Theresa A. Smith, soprano, a membe: 
of the faculty of the Munson Institute o/ 
Music, gave a recital in the Apollo Ha!!, 
Brooklyn, on the evening of April 2), 
presenting a program of songs by Gior- 
dani, Pergolese, Handel, 
Strauss, Rabey, Saint-Saéns, Watts, Ba: 
sett and others, including a song by 
Isidore Luckstone, with whom she is now 
working. Miss Smith has also studied 


in Berlin and Paris and brings to her 


singing a voice of good quality and a 
knowledge of style and interpretation. 
With Irma H. Correll, pianist; Anita 
Palmer, violinist, and Doris Nicholls, ac 
companist, as her assisting artists, Miss 
Smith was heard by a large audience 


that evidenced its appreciation if de- 


manding many encores. 





Students of Jessie Fenner Hill Heard 


Students of Jessie Fenner Hill ap- 
peared in recital in her Metropolita: 
Opera House studios on April 20 in a 
program of solos and ensemble numbers. 
Dorothea Brandt, Mary Leard and Anne 
Staudt joined in a performance of Barn 
by’s “Sweet and Low” and numbers by 
Hahn and Burleigh, and each was heard 
in solos. Julia Osma provided the ac- 
companiments ard was heard in a group 
of solos. Josephine Martino, a _ pupi! 
of Mrs. Fenner Hill, was soloist at a 
concert given by the Mozart Society re- 
cently. She was heartily applauded 
after a performance of the aria “In 
quelle morbide” from “Manon Lescaut” 
and songs by Campbell-Tipton and 
Curran. 


Music at Riaito and Rivoli 


The Rialto Theater opened its Music 
Week Program with the Overture from 
Offenbach’s “Orpheus in the Lower 
World,” played by the orchestra under 
the alternate direction of Joseph Littau 
and Ludwig Laurier. Agnes Neudorff, 
soprano, and Perry Askam, baritone, 
sang the “Serenade” from the ‘Tales of 
Hoffmann,” and C. Sharpe-Minor was 
heard in a special organ and screen 
novelty entitled “Life.” Karl Gold- 
mark’s “Sakuntala” was the orchestral 
feature at the Rivoli, led by Josiah Zuro 
and Emanuel Baer. Delibes’ “Czardas” 
was interpreted by the Serova Dancers. 








Louis Debovsky Plays in Brooklyn 


Louis Debovsky, violinist, with Josef 
Adler at the piano, gave a recital in the 
Boys’ High School in Brooklyn, on the 
evening of April 21, playing a program 
that included the Vitali-Charlier Cha- 
conne, Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in A Minor, 
and numbers by Handel, Tchaikovsky, 
Borissoff, Achron and Sarasate. The 
eonecert was well attended and Mr. De- 
bovsky received much applause for his 
skilful playing. 





Schnabel! Concludes Recital Series 


Artur Schnabel, pianist, concluded his 
subscription series of concerts at the 
David Mannes School last week, pre- 
senting a program of five Beethoven 
Sonatas, Op. 26, 27 No. 2, 101, 13 and 
8la. The audience was highly demon- 
strative. Mr. Schnabel was assisted in 
two recitals of the series by Mme 
Schnabel and Ernest Hutcheson. 


—— L. wr Pupils Heard 


Pupils of Gustave L. Becker gave a 
program of Beethoven sonatas in his 
Carnegie Hall Studio on April 7. Thos: 
heard were Mrs. Charlotte G. Buckley. 
Helen A. Tracy. Estelle Perlitch and Z 
J. Jacobs. Mr. Becker and Lotta David 
son, violinist, joined in a performanc: 
of the Sonata in G for violin and piano 


Miss Tweedy and Pupils in Concerts 


Maude Douglas Tweedy, soprano and 
teacher, has fulfilled many concert en 
gagements recently and has also had 4 
number of pupils active in the musica! 





[Continued on page 39] 
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Passing of Arthur Mees Leaves 


Void in Country’s Musical Life 


Mu EL i mn Mem mM CT Tn CT TT dUNQVQUUUUESUMUUUUGLY OU DERLUU ESCALATE 


RTHUR MEES, orchestral and 
choral conductor, died at his home 
in New York on April 26, in his seventy- 


fourth year, following a general break- 
down of his health. 

Probably no one ever exerted a more 
widespread or far-reaching influence on 
choral music in this country than Doctor 
Mees. Born on Feb. 13, 1850, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where his father, Konrad 
Mees, was pastor of a church, he played 
the organ at his father’s services while 
still a boy. He was graduated from Con- 
cordia College in Indiana, in 1870, and 
then went to Cincinnati, where he soon 
attracted the attention of Theodore 
Thomas. He was organist of the first 
“May Festival” in Cincinnati in 1873, 
and then went to Berlin, where on the 
advice of Anton Rubinstein he studied 
piano with Kullak. He also studied 
theory with Weitzmann and score-read- 
ing and conducting with Heinrich Dorn. 
One of his tasks was to play from 
the orchestral score the frightfully 
dull opera of Dorn’s “Die Nibelungen.”’ 
He left Berlin in 1876, and in 1880 was 
back in Cincinnati, where he trained the 
Festival Chorus for its concerts under 
Thomas. In 1886 he was assistant to 
Theodore Thomas as conductor of the 
National Opera Company. This com- 
pany did not last long, and Doctor Mees 
settled in New York, where he became 
conductor of the Orpheus Club, the Al- 
bany Festival Chorus, and in 1888, of 
the Orange Mendelssohn Union, which 
position he retained, with the exception 
of the period from 1896 to 1899, till the 
organization disbanded in 1911. 

In 1896 Doctor Mees went to Chicago, 
where he was assistant conductor to 
Theodore Thomas, and was conductor of 
the chorus associated with the orchestra. 
He then returned to New York. and was 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
from 1898 to 1904, of the Worcester 
Festivals from 1908 to 1920, and in 1913 
became also conductor of the Bridgeport 
Oratorio Society. He was conductor of 
the orchestral concerts of the Norfolk 
Festivals from their beginning in 1900, 
until 1916, when he took over the chorus 
work as Richmond P. Paine gave it up 
on account of ill health. He abandoned 
this in 1920, as well as other of his 
various activities, as he found too much 
traveling irksome. 

Doctor Mees was also active as a 
writer. He was chosen by Scribner’s to 
write the volume for their “Music Lover’s 
Library” on “Choirs and Choral Music,” 
published in 1901. He wrote the pro- 
vyram annotations for the Philharmonic 
Society of New York from 1887 to 1896, 
the program books of the Chicago Or- 
chestra during the time he was asso- 





Arthur Mees 


ciated with that organization, 1896-1898, 
and has also published a book of Piano 
Studies. He also prepared the notes for 
the Worcester Festivals during his term 


as conductor there. He was made a 
Mus. Doc. by Alfred University in 
1901. He married Susan Marguerite 


Howell at Alfred, N. Y., in 1897, and 
his home has been in New York City 
ever since his return from Chicago. 

The expression “modest and unassum- 
ing” is often used in referring to men 


of deeds. But there never was a per- 
sonality to whom this expression was 
more appropriate than Arthur Mees. 


His knowledge of music was profound 
and extensive, and it embraced every 
period of musical history. His knowl- 
edge of the technique of music might 
be termed exhaustive, but he was never 
a pedant, nor was he ever closed to new 
impressions. He wrote a masterly organ 
part to the St. Matthew Passion of 
Bach—there is none in print, except that 
of Robert Franz, and to use Franz’s it 
is also necessary to use his orchestral 
parts. 

There never was a musician in a posi- 
tion to assist young aspirants who was 
more encouraging, and in a kindly and 
fatherly way, than Arthur Mees. And he 
also possessed another virtue which is 
rarer still—the ability to discourage an 
untalented aspirant and keep his friend- 
ship. This was due to the sincerity and 
ate lovableness of the man him- 
self. 
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field. Miss Tweedy appeared in two joint 
recitals with Daniel Wolf, pianist, once in 
Morristown, N. J., and again in Rumford 
Hall, New York. She was also heard in 
recital at the Hotel Astor and made a 
second appearance in Morristown with 
Helen Jeffrey, violinist, and Frederick 
Rocke, organist. Donald Fiser, bari- 
tone, pupil of Miss Tweedy, has fulfilled 


recent engagements in Asbury Park, 
Red Bank, Fairfield, Conn., Danbury, 
Conn., and Tiffin, Ohio. He has also 


been heard in a New York recital in 
Rumford Hall and before a number of 
prominent clubs. In Danbury he wa: 
joined by Alfred Hodshon, tenor, also a 
pupil of Miss Tweedy. Mr. Fiser, 
Jeanne Palmer, soprano, and Mr. Wolf 
gave a concert recently at the Bowery 
Mission. 


Mrs. Bready Lectures in Maryland 


Shortly before sailing for a_ two- 
months’ holiday in Europe recently Mrs. 
George Lee Bready, opera recitalist, 
gave her eighth annual program at th: 
Oldfield School, Oldfield, Md., presenting 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” and “Parsifal’” in 
three recitals. She also made an ap- 
pearance before the Monday Studio 
Class of Nyack, N. Y. During her stay 
‘broad Mrs. Bready will visit Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Wolf in Paris. She will 
eturn to America in time to spend part 
f the summer at her place in East 
Hampton, L. I. 


MEMORIAL TO A. K. VIRGIL 


St. Petersburg, Fla., Unveils Granite 
Boulder Over Pioneer Teacher’s 
Grave 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., April 28.—In 
memory of the life and work of the late 
A. K. Virgil, who died in October, 1921, 
a boulder of rugged granite over his 
grave in Greenwood Cemetery was dedi- 
cated on April 17. Mr. Virgil was one 
of the among musical peda- 
gogues in America, and was well-known 
for the _ practice which he 
brought out in the early eighties; and 


pioneers 


clavier, 


this memorial was erected as a tribute 
from his pupils in all parts of the coun- 
try. Mayor Pulver, representing the 
city, and Rev. Dr. Poulson, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, spoke in 
eulogy of the character and work of 


Mr. Virgil. The Kiwanis Quartet, com- 
prising Erle Renwick, Dr. George E. 
Miller, Paul Conant and Goodrich Greer, 
sang “Abide with Me” and “Now the 
Day is Over,” and the Sunshine City 
Band’s brass quartet, consisting of W. 
©. LeGried, J. C. Schweitzer, A. A. Lozo 
and H. C. Westcott, played sacred num 


bers. A telegram from Mrs. Virgil from 
New York expressed her appreciation 
of this tribute to his life of service 


Negro Musicians Honor Memories of 
Krehbiel and Mrs. Burlin 


A memorial service for the late H. E 
Krehbiel. music critic, and Mrs. Natalie 
Curtin Burlin, who at the time of her 


death several years ago had made an im 
portant study of American folk-lore, was 


held by a group of Negro musicians at 
the West 135th Street Branch of the 
New York Public Library on the evening 
of April 25. Cleveland G. Allen pre- 
sided. The principal address was made 
by H. T. Burleigh, composer, who eulo- 
gized Mr. Krehbiel for his work in 
spreading a knowledge of Negro music. 
Lueien H. White, music reviewer of the 
New York Age, praised the critical ac- 
tivities of Mr. Krehbiel. Among other 
speakers were Mrs. Dora Cole Norman, 
C. Kamba Simango, Mrs. Kathleen Si- 
mango, Melville Charlton and Ernestine 
Rose, librarian. Groups of Negro spiri- 
tuals were sung by William Vesy, Olive 
P. Hopkins and U. S. Elam, with L. F. 
Dyer as accompanist. 
CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 


Pupils of Paul Jelenek, assisted by 
Anna Fried, violinist, and Louise Boslet, 
dancer, were heard in a piano recital 
in Erasmus Hall High School in Brook- 
lyn on the evening of April 20. Those 
participating were Harold Birnberg, 
Marie Rosenberg, Louis Weigl, Mita 
Weinzoff, Ida Hoffman, Sara Traurig, 
Martha Fisher, Anna Carch and Eleanor 
Ruskin. 


Cottlow Is Guest of MacDowell Club 


Augusta Cottlow, pianist, was the 
guest of honor at a recent reception and 
musicale given by the Student Fund Com- 
mittee of the MacDowell Club recently. 
She shared the program with Max Pol- 
likoff, a talented violinist, who for sev- 
eral years has been a beneficiary of the 
club. In numbers by Pugnani-Kreisler, 
Chopin-Wilhelmj, Popper-Auer, Sarasate 
and others, he disclo.ed the progress he 
has made since he began his serious 
studies under Auer and Hermann az 
a protégé of the club. Miss Cottlow was 
heard in a group of numbers by Mac- 
Dowell and in two movements of his 
Sonata “Tragica.” Her playing aroused 
genuine enthusiasm and she was recalled 
for several encores. 


Susan S. Boice to Give Summer Course 


Susan S. Boice, teacher of singing, an- 
nounces a six weeks’ summer session to 
be given for out-of-town teachers and 
students at her New York studio from 
July 5 to August 16. At a recent re- 
cital, students of Miss Boice who took 
part in the program were Mabel Scott, 
Edna Hippard, Emma _ Hannale, Con- 
stance Van Vliet and Fritzie Hoffauer. 





PASSED AWAY 





uanurmerm 
Mrs. Sophia Swaab 
PHILADELPHIA, April 28.—Mrs. Sophia 
Swaab, mother of Maurice Swaab, Ad- 
vertising Manager of MUSICAL AMERICA, 





died at her home here on April 21, 
after an illness of about a year. Mrs. 


Swaab, who was the widow of Benjamin 
Swaab, was born in Baden Baden, 
Germany, in 1849, and came to the 
United States in 1872, settling in this 
city where she made her home ever since. 
Though not a musician, Mrs. Swaab 
was an ardent music-lover and both she 
and her husband were regular opera 
and concertgoers and through her 
interest in music her son went to 
Leipzig for study, remaining there six 
vears. She is survived by one daughter, 
Mrs. Hannah Swaab Gans, and one 
other son, Henry Swaab. 


Karl Adolf Lorenz 


Strettin, April 14.—Karl Adolf Lorenz, 
composer and organist, one 
musicians of Germany, 
died here recently. Mr. Lorenz was born 
at Késlin,. Pomerania, Aug. 13, 1837. He 
began composing while still a schoolboy, 
and later studied in Berlin under Dehn, 
Kiel and Gehrig. He also took his Ph.D. 
at Berlin University in 1861. He became 
conductor of the Meixner Gesangverein 
in 1864, of the Stettin Musikverein in 
1866, and municipal director of music in 
Stettin the same year, succeeding Carl 





conductor, 
of the veteran 


Loewe. He conducted various choruses 
and taught in several preparatory 
schools. He retired in 1910. His pub- 


lished works include several secular ora- 
torios, a Passion cantata, “Golgotha,” a 
piano trio, a symphony and two operas, 
“Die Komddie der Irrungen” and “Harald 
und Theano.” 


Evelyn Starr 

Woopstock, N. Y., April 28.—Evelyn 
Starr, well-known violinist, in private life 
Mrs. George A. Boggs, died here sud- 
denly on April 15. Miss Starr was a 
native of Canada, having been born at 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia. She studied 
violin with Miehael Press and later went 
to Petrograd and became a pupil of Leo- 
pold Auer. She made numerous concert 
tours in Europe and was heard fre- 
quently in the United States both in 
recital and with orchestra. She married 
Captain Boggs, an American and a grad- 
uate of Oxford, at Grace Chureh, New 
York, on June 9, 1920, and was heard 
infrequently in public thereafter. Her 
husband survives her. 


John Oldmixon 


3ALTIMORE, April 28.—John Oldmixon 
Lambdin, for a number of years music 
and dramatic critic of the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, died recently ‘at the Mercy 
Hospital after a brief illness of pneu 
monia. fellowed by a heart attack. Mr. 
Lambdin was a native of Germantown, 
Pa.. and was the son of Dr. Alfred Cock- 
rane Lambdin, at one time associate 
editor of the Philadelphia Times and 
later editor-in-chief of the Philadelphia 
Publie Ledger. He came to Baltimore 


Lambdin 


EPMA HTH TET 


about fifteen years ago. Funeral ser- 
vices were held at Mount Calvary Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church and burial was 
in St. Luke’s Cemetery, Germantown, 
Pa. F’. C. BORNSCHEIN. 


Frank Ormsby 

MILWAUUKEE, WIs., April 28.—Frank 
H. Ormsby, well known as a concert 
tenor, died at Waukesha, Wis., on April 
21. Mr. Ormsby was for a time soloist 
at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, and later in charge of the 
vocal department of Syracuse Univer- 
sity School of Music. In more recent 
years he had taught in the vocal depart- 
ment at the Wisconsin Conservatory of 
Music in Milwaukee and at the time of 
his death was head of the music depart- 
ment at Carroll College in Waukesha, 
Wis. He was fifty years of age and 
leaves a widow, Ida M. Ormsby. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 


Alfredo Soffredini 


MILAN, April 22.—Alfredo Soffredini, 
composer, teaeher and musicologist, died 
here recently. Mr. Soffredini was born 
in Leghorn in 1854. From 1896 to 1912 
he was editor-in-chief of the Milan Ga- 
zetta Musicale and later critic on Natura 
ed arti. He was the first teacher of 
Pietro Mascagni and was also for many 
years the director of the house of 
Ricordi. He composed numerous operas 
and wrote the librettos of many others. 
He also wrote a monograph on the operas 
of Verdi and one on Eighteenth Century 
Italian music in Lavignac’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Music. 





Mrs. Betty Ohls McQuade 


EL Paso, Tex., April 28.—Mrs. Betty 
Ohls McQuade, a_ well-known singer, 
died here recenty of high blood pressure. 
Mrs. McQuade who came to El Paso 
about three months ago had been prima- 
donna of several light opera organiza- 
tions including “The Merry Widow.” 
She appeared in a song recital here 
only a short time ago. 

H. G. FRANKENBERGER. 


Annie W. Dutton 


HYANNIS, MaAss., April 28.— Mrs. 
Annie W. Dutton, a music teacher in 
Harwieh, died at the Cape Cod Hospital 
on April 25 of injuries sustained the day 
before in an automobile accident at West 
Dennis. Miss Dutton was a prominent 
figure in the music life of Cape Cod. 

W. J. PARKER. 





David Fabian 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 28.—David 
Fabian, father of Rose Fabian, violinist, 
and Mary Fabian, soprano, of the San 
Carlo and Zuro Opera Companies, was 
killed on April 5, when alighting from a 
street car, by a passing automobile. 

Otilia Pueoini Del Carlo 

MILAN, April 12.- 
Carlo, sister of Giacomo 
herself an excellent musician 
noisseur of music, died in 
March 12. 


Otilia Puccini Del 
Puceini, and 
and e¢on- 
Lueca on 
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GOLDTHWAITE QUITS 
POST IN ST. PAUL 


Minneapolis Symphony Assists 
Fund for Hall—Schmitz 
and Gauthier Heard 
By Florence L. C. Briggs 

ST. PAUL, MINN., April 28.—An un- 
expected announcement was that of the 
recent resignation of Chandler Gold- 
thwaite as municipal organist. Leave 
of absence, it is said, had been given 
Mr. Goldthwaite for the purpose of mak- 
ing a concert tour in Australia, but his 
return to St. Paul in October was an- 
ticipated. His resignation became ef- 
fective at the close of his recital in the 
Auditorium on Sunday afternoon. Mr. 
Goldthwaite left for New York immedi- 
ately. His year in St. Paul has brought 
to the young organist many friends and 
admirers. The audience at his last pro- 
gram on Sunday afternoon was larger 
than usual and very enthusiastic. The 
printed program was not followed, the 
organist playing numbers which had 
proved favorites with his listeners. He 
bade the audience goodbye in a brief 
speech. 

An event of unusual interest was the 
benefit concert given by the Minneapolis 
Symphony, with Agnes Rast Snyder, 
contralto, as soloist, for a fund to im- 
prove the acoustic qualities of the Audi- 
torium. George Lindsay sponsored the 
event and made of it a _ pronounced 
musical, financial and social success. 

A joint recital was given by Eva 
Gauthier and E. Robert Schmitz at the 


St. Paul Hotel, for the endowment fund 
of the American Ambulance Field Ser- 
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24. H. S. Woodruff conducted a pro- a genuine triumph, Friday night. Pon- “William Tell,” Saturday night, came and Dalossy. Mr. Papi conducted. Th: the 
gram of interesting numbers. Dudley _ selle, Gigli and Danise shared the eve- as a fitting climax to a week which audience applauded wildly, recalling the 
Buck’s ‘The Nun of Nidaros,” with M. ning’s major honors. stands out as the supreme achievement’ the artists to the front time and tim f 
C. Cutting as tenor soloist, had a fine “Bohéme,” at the Saturday matinée. thus far in the long and eventful his- again. un 
performance, and MacDowell’s “Mid- brought forth an audience taxing the tory of Metropolitan opera in Atlanta. HELEN KNOX SPAIN. on 
summer Clouds” was given discerningly. play 
Agnes Rast Snyder and Karl Scheurer 1 ite emai wor 
were the assisting soloists, the former St l t H d N dD Dp t t a 
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At the recent fortieth annual meeting New York University, it was announced to provide an outlet for the energies of so larg semed as if the Rad 
of the Schubert Club, a membership of on Sunday by Chancellor Elmer Ells- those musically inclined students who tenor h everyone he had a 
camene ie rg an hs a worth Brown of the University. Mr. are gifted with good voices and also for ~ 2 ea tire ee. One . 
s sored seven artists’ recitals i s ; ~ i se who possess the abilitv wor of the ine aketclies was Nc 
program of twenty-five events in the last Stoessel wit 9 apne vie Sree SOO, saakeateal jnctemnaants. od sc > one oO r Rimself which, amon 
year. Its extension work has included who is his assistant in the Oratorio Soci- “Possibly the greatest stress will be =: when side down, was a rar 
a music school with an enrollment of ety and the organist of that organization. laid upon the courses we will give in = good Von Hindenburg. York 
ieuiiimn Giese’ as ckoktionel oo meer The formation of the Department of music appreciation and history. Through — 
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